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Government in Business 


By STUART CHASE* 


HE Other day the United States 
Supreme Court handed down its 
decision on hot oil. Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, it was declared, did not 
have proper legal authority to regu- 
late the flow of petroleum from Amer- 
ican wells. Were the big oil men de- 
lighted? They were not. They waste 
no love on Mr. Ickes, but the alterna- 
tives disturbed them deeply. “The 
outlook,” reports James McMullin, “is 
either for legislation declaring the oil 
industry a public utility and subject- 
ing it to far more rigid control than 
before, or for a price war that might 
breed extreme chaos.” The retreat 
to rugged individualism is as alarm- 
ing as an advance to socialism. Thus 
the oil industry stands—or shudders 
—between the devil and the deep sea. 
This same shudder is traversing the 


*This record of the New Deal has been 
prepared by one of the most acute stu- 
dents of American conditions. A graduate 
of Harvard and an accountant by train- 
ing, Mr. Chase is the author of several 
books on industrial problems. He has re- 
cently been engaged in research work for 
the National Resources Board. 


whole economic system, both here and 
abroad. 

This was a harrowing, critical de- 
cision. There will be more of them. 
The public interest and traditional 
rights of private property are locked 
in gigantic combat of which no man 
can see the end, certainly not in the 
immediate future. The New Deal is 
a single engagement on a world-wide 
battle front. In Russia the forces of 
private property have been defeated, 
but in all other industrial nations the 
struggle is grim and unremitting. 
Fascism in Italy and Germany is a 
compromise, and an unstable one, be- 
tween State control and private 
rights. Traditional capitalism and 
the free market are in eclipse, but 
many vested interests are still pro- 
tected. In Great Britain, Sweden, Po- 
land, Canada, Japan, Australia, Mex- 
ico, Argentina—wherever you choose 
to look—collectivism, with its cen- 
tralized credit policies, arbitrary con- 
trol of exports and imports, public 
works, relief programs, social insur- 
ance, is making heavy inroads upon 
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the cherished freedoms of private 
business. 

As long ago as 1926 John Maynard 
Keynes celebrated the end of laissez 
faire, and quoted Bentham’s distinc- 
tion between Agenda (things to be 
done) and Non-Agenda (things not to 
be done). The former was the field for 
collective enterprise, the latter for pri- 
vate. Where should the line run? “Per- 
haps the chief task of economists at 
this hour is to distinguish afresh the 
Agenda of government from the Non- 
Agenda.” If it were a major task in 
1926, with post-war prosperity in full 
flood, how much more so is it in 1935, 
with six years of black depression 
forcing the issue? 

Up to the World War, particularly 
in the United States, there were few 
harrowing decisions to make between 
public interest and private. (Lincoln, 
of course, had a major decision in 
1861.) Private property could look 
over its great realm without a shud- 
der. Its way of life was bitterly criti- 
cized by Socialists and humanitarians, 
but the system met the pragmatic test. 
It was above the line of social tolera- 
tion. The parlor and lecture hall de- 
bates as to the virtues of government 
ownership against private ownership 
were exercises in dialectics, irrelevant 
to economic realities. The defenders of 
the private sector, impregnable as was 
their position at the time, looked 
anxiously for thin entering wedges 
and for camels’ noses under the tent. 
There were few to find—a municipal 
water system and a power system here 
and there. The Post Office Depart- 
ment was periodically withered by 
rhetorical scorn, but mail deliveries 
were fortunately not affected. 

Then came the war. It was found, to 
the considerable astonishment of the 
several general staffs, that war in the 
machine age meant the husbanding 
and control of nearly every variety of 
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raw material, the planned direction of 
the bulk of agriculture, industry and 
transport. Private business could not 
meet this pragmatic test. The State 
took over the economic complex. The 
parlor debates began to have some 
tangible meaning. If collectivism was 
an effective way to wage wars, why 
not to abolish poverty? In Europe the 
lesson was driven home to a degree; 
the State never went back to the 
status quo ante. Here President Hard- 
ing made a heroic effort to return, but 
government budgets did not shrink to 
the placid proportions of 1912 and a 
number of new government services 
remained. Private business, however, 
resumed its economic supremacy, and 
from 1920 to 1929 touched heights 
hitherto undreamed of, both physical 
and spiritual. 

But something was out of gear. 
The uprush was too dizzy; the close 
of the New Era and its fantastic 
stock market were like the world of 
a fever patient. Suddenly the end 
came. Revivals have been announced 
for six long years, one after another, 
but none has come as I write. Little 
consumer goods boomlets, then little 
cascades. Some 20,000,000 Americans 
are still on public relief. Private busi- 
ness has retreated over a vast front, 
leaving the State in possession of the 
assets or deficits, as the case might 
be, and the sole provider for upward 
of a quarter of the whole population, 
including those on relief and on all 
government payrolls. This control is 
neither so complete nor so dramatic 
as in 1918, but it is in a way more sig- 
nificant. How long is it to last? Will 
private business come back, if and 
when the depression ends, as it did 
with Harding when the war ended? 
Is the State in for good and all? 
What is the function of the State, of 
collectivism generally, in respect to 
economic activity in the power age? 
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Where is the line between public busi- 
ness and private, not so much in wars 
or in the troughs of business cycles, 
but permanently, functionally? All 
Europeans and most Americans are 
now prepared to admit that the line 
that ran in 1912 has gone forever. 

The growth of the motor car alone 
has forced the government into vast 
new functions of highway building 
and traffic control, and so driven the 
line to the left—if you please to call 
government activity leftward. This is 
no parlor debate. Socialization is upon 
us, horse, foot and guns. Today we 
have no time to waste on dreary ar- 
guments as to whether municipal 
power plants lose more money than 
private plants, or whether the Post 
Office surplus is -really a deficit, or 
whether the government-owned In- 
land Waterway Corporation should 
be abandoned because of the “hidden 
costs” of clearing the channel of the 
Mississippi. There is no economic ac- 
tivity in America which the New Deal 
does not touch. Upward of 70 per 
cent of all Europeans are now living in 
the shadow of the totalitarian State. 

“Towering above all problems,” says 
Charles E. Merriam in Recent Social 
Trends, “is the larger question of how 
the division of power and responsi- 
bility under our complicated economic 
and political order shall be brought 
about. Of particular importance will 
be the type of rapprochement and 
rapport on the border line between in- 
dustry and government. Shall busi- 
ness men become rulers, or rulers 
business men, or shall labor or science 
rule the older rulers? * * * What 
forms of government-owned corpora- 
tions may emerge between the lines of 
the purely political and the purely 
economic? How shall business 
bureaucracy be held to greater pub- 
lic responsibility? * * * What shape 
will administration take under these 
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new conditions of public and semi- 
public and demi-public sets of powers 
and organizations? * * * The whole 
delicate structure of modern industry 
is increasingly intertwined with gov- 
ernmental functions, and will con- 
tinue to be so in the future, not as a 
result of any theory whatever, but as 
the inevitable consequence of the 
closer integration of social and politi- 
cal life.” 

Advocates of private business ap- 
parently believe that the wholesale 
slide toward collectivism is the work 
of “agitators,” of reds, of borers-from- 
within. A safe and sane intellectual 
like Rexford Tugwell is made a sym- 
bol for socialistic penetration. The 
business camp thus mistakes the word 
for the thing. One might offer the 
gentlemen a suggestion. If private 
property really desires to maintain a 
modicum of power in the future, its 
advocates had best forget Tugwell and 
the reds, and concentrate on the 
march of tangible events. It is not 
with a few personalities that they 
must come to terms, but with a whole 
congeries of impersonal, historical 
forces. 

Before proceeding to an appraisal 
of these forces, a definition is in order. 
What constitutes public business as 
distinct from private business? 

From the larger point of view, that 
of a planetary visitor, for instance, 
there is little difference. The State, 
the cooperative association or any 
other collective organization employs 
labor, raw materials and technical 
skill to produce goods and services, 
which output is distributed to the 
community, exactly as the output of 
private business, also produced by la- 
bor, raw materials and technical skill, 
is distributed to the community. Mod- 
ern specialization of labor applies in 
both cases. Certain workers feed, 
clothe or shelter other workers in ex- 
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change for motor cars, highroads, 
permanent waves, fire protection, 
newspapers, water supply, phono- 
graphs, public school education, golf 
balls, public health service and so on. 
In the United States today the pri- 
vate area is larger than the public 
area in both man power and invest- 
ment, but the output is no more im- 
portant and no less. We must have 
the farmer’s food, the garment 
maker’s overcoat, the municipality’s 
water and the Treasury’s certification 
of pennies, twenty-five-cent pieces 
and five-dollar bills. The public sector 
runs more to services than goods, but 
services are aS mandatory as goods 
under power-age conditions. Deprived 
of its fire department for only a few 
hours, any large modern city would 
shortly have its goods reduced to 
ashes and embers. 

Proponents of private business of- 
ten regard all government economic 
activity as waste and loss. This point 
of view is understandable only as a 
cultural lag. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, while American private business 
was exploiting and developing a con- 
tinent, materials and man power de- 
voted to activities other than the 
main chance tended to lessen the full 
profitableness of the main chance. 
The Pacific has been reached these 
forty years and more; the Westward 
drive has redoubled on its tracks, and 
in the ensuing congestion the ser- 
vices of the State as a general traffic 
officer have had to increase. A school 
or a hospital which citizens need is 
not an item of waste, while an Em- 
pire State Building which cannot be 
rented comes perilously close to that 
category. 

Apart from the time-honored func- 
tions of national defense, the safe- 
guarding of property and persons, 
and the guaranty of the medium of 
exchange—war, law and money—we 
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may distinguish four general types of 
government activity: 

1. Petty regulation of private busi- 
ness: legislation covering factory in- 
spection, sanitary conditions and the 
like. 

2. Major regulations of business: 
the concept of utilities as “affected 
with a public interest” and the regula- 
tion thereof; anti-trust legislation, 
tariffs, minimum wages, maximum 
hours, child labor provisions, price 
fixing, excess profits taxes, the en- 
forcement of quality standards as in 
the Pure Food and Drug Law and the 
like. 

3. The control of private business, 
without ownership of the underlying 
property. In this case administrative 
decisions pass to the State. The United 
States War Industries Board assumed 
such functions in 1917 and 1918. Busi- 
ness continued to own and operate its 
plants, but the government told busi- 
ness what to make, how much to make, 
when to deliver it and sometimes what 
to charge for it. Policy making, plan- 
ning, the control of new investment 
passed from the private sector to the 
public. The transfer was in theory vol- 
untary, but lack of cooperation on 
the part of a given manufacturer was 
summarily dealt with. He presently 
found himself without coal or freight 
cars or both. Today large sections of 
German industry and Italian industry 
are under this form of control-with- 
out-ownership. 

4, Outright government ownership. 
This may take various forms: owner- 
ship and public operation; ownership 
and private operation under a limited 
dividend or profit sharing scheme; di- 
rect ownership like the Post Office; 
ownership through corporate device 
like the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion. The latter in turn has many vari- 
ables; the State may own the common 
stock only, or the funded debt only, or 
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may divide either with private capital. 
Petty regulation is an old story and 
does not come into our picture. Pri- 
vate business has chafed under it, but 
has become resigned in the last half 
century. Major regulation is old in 
principle. The three chief applications 
have been in the fields of protective 
tariffs, “‘public” utilities and anti- 
trust legislation. These have limited 
many activities of private business— 
while stimulating others. Beginning in 
1912, government regulation moved 
into new fields. The Federal Reserve 
System was set up and began to inter- 
fere with private banking; the income 
tax law was passed, with its power 
to strike at the heart of private busi- 
ness by sequestering a greater or less- 
er share of its profits; the Federal 
Trade Commission was inaugurated, 
presently to issue “cease and desist” 
orders against private enterprises. 
Many of the activities of the New 
Deal fall under the head of major reg- 
ulation. State control, as we have seen, 
was general during the war, and it is 
evident in the largest private business 
under the New Deal: the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has taken 
over the control though not the own- 
ership of agriculture. Outright gov- 
ernment ownership is growing steadily. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is the largest financial institution 
on earth. Its common stock is owned 
by the Federal Government. The 
largest industrial corporation extant 
is the German railways, the capital 
stock of which is owned by the Reich. 
Its total assets exceed $6,000,000,000. 
Major regulation and control-with- 
out-ownership may vitally affect the 
profits of private enterprise. Either 
can be applied to socialize the profits, 
but this has not happened often as 
yet. The war control by and large 
permitted an abnormally high rate of 
profits. The threat, however, remains. 
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A government which has invaded pri- 
vate territory to this extent can se- 
quester the profit if it chooses. State 
ownership automatically socializes the 
profit of the enterprise. Sometimes 
cooperating private capital, as in the 
case of the Swedish alcohol trust, is 
granted a limited dividend, but usu- 
ally the government socializes the 
surplus either by selling at cost or 
by taking the profit into the national 
treasury. 

Here is perhaps the cardinal dis- 
tinction between the two sectors, a 
distinction which our planetary visitor 
with his merely physical telescope 
could hardly see. A given activity be- 
comes public business when the public 
takes, or has power to take, its profit. 
The activity thus tends to fall out 
of the category that Veblen has 
called vendibility into serviceability. 
Its chief function is no longer to make 
profitable sales for private owners, 
but to render useful service for the 
community. This is not to say that 
the function will be fulfilled. The 
State may fulfill the debaters’ predic- 
tions by bungling the control or oper- 
ation. The community may be worse 
served by the State seeking service- 
ability directly than by private busi- 
ness seeking vendibility. Such failures 
as may occur do not, however, affect 
the function. When the United States 
Steel Corporation fires up its fur- 
naces, under traditional conditions, it 
hopes to earn dividends; when the 
War Industries Board directed the 
furnaces to be fired, it hoped to ob- 
tain steel for specified war purposes. 
The function had altogether changed, 
although the temperature in the fur- 
naces was the same. 

Finally it should be pointed out 
that public business is not necessarily 
carried on by the State alone. Coop- 
erative enterprises, especially con- 
sumers’ cooperatives on the Rochdale 
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principle, are essentially public. Profit 
is returned through rebates or divi- 
dends to participating members. In 
1934, the total business of such co- 
operatives in the United States was 
some $300,000,000—about 1 per cent 
of all retail sales. This division of 
public business has not gone far in 
the United States as yet, though it 
may become very important in the 
future. In Europe, its importance in 
many countries is profound. From a 
third to a half of all retail business in 
Sweden is in the hands of coopera- 
tives. 

What forces are encouraging col- 
lectivism so that it grows remorse- 
lessly whether we like it or approve 
it or not? 

One major force is encouraging it: 
the pressure of the technical arts. A 
swelling stream of inanimate energy, 
focused by a growing multitude of 
inventions, has driven in upon ac- 
cepted institutions like a rotary plow 
upon a Western snowdrift. If one 
charts the increase in the consump- 
tion of energy per capita, and lays 
down the line of per capita expendi- 
tures for government—Federal, State 
and local—the parallel growth is at 
once apparent. 

Specifically, modern technology 
has bound us into one network of in- 
terlocked activities; it has hammered 
down costs of production in terms of 
man-hours, threatening unnumbered 
vested interests in high relative 
prices; it has shrunk the map by 
high speed transport and communica- 
tion; it has reduced the working pop- 
ulation through technological unem- 
ployment, with a consequent decrease 
in purchasing power; it has reared 
the fantastic towers and piled up the 
fantastic congestion of Megalopolis; 
it has spewed upon the roads 25,000,- 
000 motor cars for the State to di- 
rect as best it may, while 20,000,000 
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radio sets demand a policing of air 
waves; it has equipped backward na- 
tions with energy systems of their 
own and thus has encouraged eco- 
nomic nationalism; it has speeded up 
the business cycle; it has unbalanced 
the whole price structure to the par- 
ticular disadvantage of the business 
of farming; it has created a produc- 
tion plant far in excess of market de- 
mand—though not of human needs; 
it has upset the moralities of thrift; 
it has divorced ownership from indus- 
trial control; it has placed the con- 
sumer above the producer in economic 
importance, while “sound” finance 
knows no way adequately to finance 
the consumer; and, perhaps most 


devastating of all, it has reduced 
great blocks of property to impotence 
failing mass consumption. 

Energy and invention are under- 
mining traditional finance by pushing 
commodities from scarcity to abun- 
dance. The late Charles P. Steinmetz, 


who if any one ought to have known, 
foresaw electric power flowing like 
water within a generation. Obviously, 
few commodities will ever reach a 
complete abundance, where cost is 
zero, but all quantity production is 
moving steadily in that general direc- 
tion. 

There comes a point, long before 
zero cost is reached, where financial 
institutions based on scarcity become 
undermined. The present difficulties 
of the power companies, particularly 
holding companies, of the railroads, 
of soft coal mining, of petroleum pro- 
duction, of the textile industry, of 
farm surpluses—all these are cases 
in point. Only where a business-like 
monopoly is powerful enough to en- 
force artificial scarcity by severely re- 
stricting production to market de- 
mand, can the march be checked, and 
even there the check will be only tem- 
porary. 
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Modern methods of production are 
thus a major agent in the spread of 
collectivism. Other agents, more or 
less allied to them, are the growth of 
great corporations, themselves col- 
lectivism in embryo, as Keynes has 
demonstrated; the cumulative waste 
of natural resources under private ex- 
ploitation—especially soil by erosion, 
forests, petroleum and natural gas; 
the acute problems of stream pollu- 
tion and sanitation. 

Recent Social Trends states the 
case thus: Government is being 
forced into economic activity because 
of technological progress; the grow- 
ing tension between urban and rural 
areas, especially as affects the great 
city; the growing helplessness of the 
individual. Up to the time that study 
was published in 1932 no groups of 
numerical significance in America, 
according to the authors, were advo- 
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to government interference in the 
form of protective tariffs, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
anti-trust laws. Nobody ever thought 
of the regulation of public utilities, 
major regulation as in theory it was, 
as dangerous interference. The disre- 
gard was well founded. The “public” 
utilities generally regulated the sun- 
dry State commissions. 

The year 1913, according to Bassett 
Jones in his scholarly book, Debt and 
Production, marked the culmination 
in the rate of industrial expansion in 
the United States. Thereafter, indus- 
try continued to grow, but at a 
declining rate. The young Republic 
had matured. The year 1913, whether 
by coincidence or not, marked also the 
beginning of the growth rate in col- 
lective control. Let us look first at the 
total tax bill. The figures are from 
Recent Social Trends: 


FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


1913 
$2,259,000,000 $7,561,000,000 $10,277,000,000 
2,259,000,000 4,639,000,000 
23.49 68.96 
23.49 


All taxes (current dollars) 

All taxes (1913 dollars) 

Taxes per capita (current dollars).. 
Taxes per capita (1913 dollars)..... 


cating socialism, communism, syndi- 
calism or fascism. Propaganda had 
nothing to do with the process. 

It is possible to measure the trend 
toward collectivism both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. Taxes, gov- 
ernment expenditures, the creation of 
new government agencies, new func- 
tions, new controls, all indicate it. In 
1912, in the United States, about the 
only camel’s nose visible under the 
sturdy tent of private enterprise was 
government operation of the Panama 
Canal. This was viewed with alarm in 
some quarters, but it was admitted 
that the military aspects of the canal 
furnished an extenuating circum- 
stance. The country was accustomed 


Per Cent 
Increase, 
1930 Over 


1922 1930 1913 


355 
6,117,000,000 171 
83.71 256 


42.31 49.83 112 


That unhappy gentleman in a barrel, 
the average taxpayer, was assessed 
$23.49 in 1913, and $83.71 in 1930, an 
increase of 256 per cent. But meas- 
ured in 1913 dollars, a fairer index, 
which takes the cost of living into ac- 
count, the increase in his tax bill was 
112 per cent. The burden, if you 
choose to call it that, more than dou- 
bled during the period. Measured in 
taxes, per unit of the population, the 
State was twice as active at the close 
of the period. Measured in man power, 
it was employing probably more than 
twice as many persons in its service 
activities. 

Now let us look at all government 
expenditures. Recent Social Trends 
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adopts a somewhat different period 
for its calculation, but the trend is 
shown clearly enough in the next table: 
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sanitation, parks, fish and game con- 
trol, the licensing and regulating of 
business and the professions. 

The cities were going in for zoning 


FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


1915 
$719,200,000 
489,500,000 
1,048,300,000 
1,122,600,000 


Federal 

State 

Cities over 30,000 
Other local 


Grand total 
Grand total, per capita 


An interesting observation from 
this table is the large preponderance 
of expenditures by city and local gov- 
ernments over State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. It was, however, State and 
Federal outlays that showed the 
largest growth during the period, in- 
dicating the trend toward centraliza- 
tion. Measured in 1915 dollars, total 
government expenditures increased 
100 per cent. The per capita increase in 
expenditure for all government, in 
1915 dollars, was 65 per cent. This is 
less than the tax increase shown in 
the preceding table, because the base 
year is 1915 rather than 1913. 

Where did these increased expendi- 
tures go? 

Highway construction and mainte- 
nance show the largest relative increase. 

Education shows the next largest rela- 
tive increase. 

The Federal regulation of interstate 
trade shows a large increase. 

Federal aid to the States for pur- 
chases of the public domain, for agricul- 
ture, public health, education, public im- 
provements, shows a large increase. 

Other considerable Federal increases 
are for aeronautics, radio control, agri- 
cultural marketing, merchant marine 
and services to business, both domestic 
and foreign. The last rose sharply while 
Mr. Hoover was Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The States were going in for mothers’ 
benefit payments, old-age pensions, cen- 
tral purchasing, statistics, workmen’s 
compensation, mediation of labor dis- 
putes, employment agencies, minimum 
wages for women, forest fire control, 


Per Cent Increase, 

Current 1915 
Dollar Dollar 
289 125 

299 135 

216 85 

205 80 


239 100 
179 65 


1929 
$2,779, 700,000 
1,954,200,000 
3,307,500,000 
3,410,800,000 


$11,452,200,000 


and planning, clinics, child welfare, play- 
grounds, parks, traffic control, public 
health nurses, vocational guidance, the 
care of mental defectives, golf courses 
and airports. 


It is estimated that one-third of all 
government activities in 1930 were 
new, unknown in 1915. But education 
and highways absorbed nearly half of 
all the public expenditures in 1930. 
Here is where the big money went. 


The ratio of government outlays to 
the national income was 9.17 per cent 
in 1915, 12.08 per cent in 1923, 12.44 
per cent in 1928, and by way of con- 
trast 20 per cent in 1933. 


Observe the new institutions found- 
ed after 1912. The list is not com- 
plete and does not include the War 
Boards of 1917 and 1918: 


1913 Income tax legislation 
1914 Federal Reserve Board 
Federal Trade Commission 
The Alaska Railroad (government 
owned and operated) 
1915 Bureau of Efficiency 
1916 United States Shipping Board and 
Merchant Fleet Corporation 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau 
United States Tariff Commission 
1917 Inland Waterways Corporation (gov- 
ernment barge line on the Mis- 
sissippi) 
United States Employment Service 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation 
1920 Federal Power Commission 
1921 Bureau of the Budget 
1922 Grain Futures Administration 
1923 Personnel Classification Board 
1924 Federal Oil Conservation Board 
1926 Aeronautics branch, Department of 
Commerce 
1927 Federal Radio Commission 
1928 Federal Farm Board 


At the time when private business 
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reached its zenith of power, under 
Harding and Coolidge, public business 
too was steadily expanding. The 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce might piously say: “The best 
public servant is the worst one. 
* * * He eats holes in our liberties. 
* * * The better he is and the longer 
he stays, the greater the danger.” 
(Homer Ferguson, in The Nation’s 
Business, November, 1928.) But pub- 
lic servants continued to multiply, 
and with their city managers, budget 
bureaus, classification divisions, civil 
service rules, steadily to improve 
their administrative techniques. Mr. 
Ferguson’s criticism was a moral one. 
“In practice,” says Merriam, “this po- 
sition was sharply challenged by the 
insistent demand for legislation and 
appropriation to serve various social 
and class purposes. Paradoxically, 


the general attitude was that of hos- 
tility to governmental expansion as 


such or on any systematic theory, 
while, in fact, the demand for govern- 
mental action went on at a rapid rate 
at the very urgent insistence of busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, the profes- 
sions and the general public. Each 
might be theoretically opposed to 
the extension of governmental func- 
tions, except in its particular in- 
stance.” 

Again, while we find little change 
in the forms of government, either 
national or local, functions were rap- 
idly changing. The traditional checks 
and balances remained as laid down 
by the Constitution, but the actual 
job of governing was being almost 
revolutionized. Counties were losing 
their function; Megalopolis was arro- 
gantly challenging the sovereign State 
in which theoretically it lay. New 
York City was prepared to do battle 
with Connecticut and New Jersey, as 
well as with Albany. Studying these 
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new functions, we can see the ancient 
forms visibly cracking under the in- 
fluence of forces which the Founding 
Fathers never conceived. 

We cannot fail to note that most 
of the new agencies and new expendi- 
tures were not “frills and furbelows,” 
but answers to stark demands. Nearly 
every activity listed above has a direct 
bearing on the developing power age 
—education, highways, radio and air- 
plane control, the Federal Power 
Commission, conservation, aids to 
agriculture, and the rest. Here, fun- 
damentally, is no wanton extrava- 
gance such as keeps the economy 
leagues awake at night, but public 
business, of the most urgent kind. 
That there were waste, graft and ex- 
travagance in detail, goes without 
saying, but the big overhead expan- 
sion was caused by grim realities. 
The sourest spot in the whole cata- 
logue was undoubtedly Prohibition. 
This precious legislation was drafted 
in answer to no genuine social de- 
mand. It is an outstanding example 
of an area where public business 
grossly exceeds its jurisdiction. State 
control of alcohol is, of course, some- 
thing else again, in the sense that the 
public shares in the profits of its own 
tippling. This is economic regulation. 
Prohibition was a disastrous attempt 
at moral regulation. 

The single camel’s nose of 1912 had 
grown, by the end of the New Era, 
into a whole circle of noses. The tent 
was beginning to shake. For the first 
three years of the depression, the 
most substantial addition was Mr. 
Hoover’s Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. How substantial it proved, 
we shall see presently. With the ad- 
vent of the New Deal, the intruders 
multiplied. Today, most of the camels 
are bodily in the tent. 

The New Deal has released novel 
types of major regulation, new varie- 
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ties of control and semi-control with- 
out State ownership, new publicly 
owned corporations of various kinds, 
a Tennessee Valley Authority, 
charged with administering a vast 
geographical region, which acts like 
a corporation but has no capital 
stock, and an amazing dromedary 
known as a “partnership” between 
government and private business, 
under the NRA. Classification and in- 
terpretation of this menagerie pre- 
sents its difficulties. How far do these 
new agencies actually transfer con- 
trol to the State; how far has poten- 
tial control gone; to what degree is 
the government now responsible for 
economic policy for the nation at 
large; how far have _ profits—or 
losses—been socialized actually or 
potentially? Let us now describe the 
animals. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is at once the oldest agency in- 
spired by the depression, the most 
massive financially and a government- 
owned corporation which, like the 
German railroads, maintains a degree 
of independence and initiative on its 
own account. In three years (Febru- 
ary, 1932, to January, 1935) it has 
spent or allocated just short of $9,000,- 
000,000, a sum which makes it the 
largest financial corporation ever 
heard of. Its capital stock of $500,- 
000,000 was contributed by the United 
States Treasury; the balance of its 
capital has come from the sale of its 
own notes to a total of almost 
$4,000,000,000. The loans, investments 
and allocations to Dec. 31, 1934, ac- 
cording to Jesse Jones’s report, were: 
Under Mr. Hoover .. . -$2,788,000,000 
Under Mr. Roosevelt ....... 6,177,000,000 

$8,965,000,000 


Its profits on operations have been: 


Gross earnings (chiefly in- 
terest) $199,000,000 
Operating expenses 134,000,000 


Excess of earnings $65,000,000 
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Its balance sheet on Dec. 31, 1934: 


Loans receivable 

Preferred stocks held 46,000,000 

Accrued interest, &c 48,000,000 

Advances for relief to other 
government units.......... 1,987,000,000 


Total assets $4,433,000,000 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Notes payable 
Interest payable 
Capital stock 
Earnings, as above 65,000,000 
$4,433,000,000 


Who was credited with the $9,000,- 
000,000? 


Banks—loans, aid to deposi- 
tors, preferred stocks pur- 
chased, &c $3,628,000,000 

Farmers—crop loans, ort- 
gage help, land banks, ‘&e. 2,127,000,000 

Unemployed—advances or al- 
locations for relief 1,300,000,000 

Railroads—loans 465,000,000 

Mortgage companies—loans.. 360,000,000 

Home owners — advances to 

325,000,000 
258,000,000 


143,000,000 


Public works—self-liquidating 
projects 

Building and loan associa- 
tions—loans 

Insurance companies—loans 
and preferred stocks pur- 
chased 

Drainage and irrigation com- 
panies—loans 

Securities purchased from the 
PWA 


139,000,000 
83,000,000 
44,000,000 
35,000,000 


Business men—direct loans to 
general business 
U. S. Housing Corporation— 
capital advanced 25,000,000 
Chicago teachers—loans to 
pay accrued salaries 23,000,000 
Federal credit banks 9,000,000 
Credit unions 1,000,000 


$8, 965,000,000 


This classification is mine, built up 
in round numbers from Mr. Jones's 
more detailed figures. Banks, farmers 
and the unemployed are the three 
major beneficiaries. Then come rail- 
roads, mortgage companies and home 
owners. The cash actually paid out to 
Dec. 31, 1934, amounting to $7,502,- 
000,000, was less than the total al- 
located. Of the total loans made dur- 
ing the three years, $2,465,000,000 
has been paid back, which explains 
why the “loans receivable’ on the 
balance sheet are smaller than the 


Total as above 
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total loans shown in the above table. 

Is this a business or a community 
chest? It has a balance sheet and 2 
profit and loss account which look 
like those of a private corporation, 
but it has a remarkable assortment 
of financial traffic—drainage com- 
panies, insolvent farmers, insolvent 
banks, home owners, railroads, Chi- 
cago teachers, insurance companies. A 
“safe and sane” banker would retire 
to his sanctum and shoot himself 
when the examiners arrived, if they 
were to find such loans and advances 
on his balance sheet. And yet we all 
know that little of this stupendous 


outlay could have been avoided, with-. 


out bankrupting more companies and 
more individuals than our economy 
could stand. 

If the banks and the farmers and 
mortgage companies could never re- 
pay, they could never repay. The 
Spring of 1933 was no time to specu- 
late on good and bad financial risks; 
it was a time to keep our system of 
production from cracking up; $9,000,- 
000,000 of collectivism helped to mend 
the crack. One would be foolish to 
look at the RFC as a business proposi- 
tion, as an income-producing mechan- 
ism. It is an emergency repair squad. 

Its activities have centred upon re- 
lief for capital and relief for the way- 
faring man. Capital received first at- 
tention under Mr. Hoover, while un- 
der Mr. Roosevelt the common man 
has done better. But the two are not 
altogether separate and distinct. In a 
high energy economy, capital and the 
common man are tangled up together. 
Relief to banks and insurance com- 
panies has prevented millions of com- 
mon men from losing their savings. 
Relief to farmers and home owners 
has prevented the destruction of cred- 
itors who held the mortgages. Capital 
has undoubtedly had the lion’s share, 
but the price of taking it has been to 
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make the State a partner, silent or 
vociferous as the case may be, of un- 
numbered business enterprises. The 
RFC is deep in the vaults of the 
banks, deep in agricultural credit, 
deep in the real estate business, in 
railroads, insurance companies. It has 
insured the bank accounts of upward 
of 90 per cent of us who have bank 
deposits. It is so deep in the economic 
structure that one wonders whether it 
can get out, or if it could, whether it 
would dare. 

The RFC’s loans, advances and 
stock purchases put it in the position 
of a great bank which, in the event 
of default, frequently takes over the 
operation of the defaulted properties. 
Already the RFC is operating one 
bankrupt railroad. It has power to 
take an active interest in the man- 
agement of concerns whose paper it 
holds, to appoint directors in some 
cases, to dominate the board if need 
be. Thus the adventure in govern- 
ment ownership may have a secon- 
dary effect in more ownership, opera- 
tion and control. In some cases the 
effect is already visible. A. Wilfred 
May, writing in The Annalist in De- 
cember, 1934, sees thousands of 
banks under partial government own- 
ership by virtue of the RFC. 

It is too much to say that the RFC 
is socializing private profits, but not 
that it is in a position profoundly to 
modify the profits of many enter- 
prises. Taken together with the grow- 
ing powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the RFC may eventually pro- 
vide a public alternative to private 
banking. Nine billion dollars is a fifth 
of the national income. 

To my mind, the most immediately 
significant of the New Deal controls 
is its control over agriculture. What, 
basically, has the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration done? It is 
in the process of collectivizing the 
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largest private business in the nation, 
composed of 6,000,000 farm units. 
This business has been in the red 
since 1921. Many farmers have made 
money, but agricultural prices as a 
whole have not been adequate to 
cover costs. Even in such a prosper- 
ous year as 1927, Recent Economic 
Changes shows a net loss of $1,717,- 
000,000 to farmers as a class, a loss 
enormously accelerated by the de- 
pression. Agriculture has failed as 
a self-sustaining sector of private 
business. Meanwhile the farmer feeds 
the nation and furnishes many im- 
portant raw materials such as cotton 
and tobacco. One cannot throw agri- 
culture into bankruptcy as_ one 
throws a Main Street haberdasher. 
Finance is important, but food is 
more important. So farming had to 


be extricated from purely private busi- 
ness and somehow established as a 
quasi-public business. The AAA did 


not buy the farmer out, or set up 
giant farms and village collectives 
like the Russians, or incorporate the 
several crops into huge State trusts, 
or underwrite a national network of 
farmers’ cooperative associations. It 
offered to pay farmers for restricting 
their crops, to the end that their 
prices might be raised. This was ad- 
mittedly a retreat to scarcity, but it 
had at least the virtue of partially 
righting the balance between agricul- 
ture and industry, a balance which 
had been going against the farmer 
for a generation. 

More than half the farmers of the 
republic have already signed individ- 
ual contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment—3,000,000 contracts. Rug- 
gedest of individuals, they are per- 
force becoming component parts of 
a vast collective machine. As such 
they will remain, presently to be 
joined by most of their fellow-farm- 
ers, until and unless farming as a 
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private business can show a profit. 
In an economy of abundance, with 
agricultural productivity well in ad- 
vance of market demand, that profit 
appears remote. Food is one of those 
commodities, unfortunate from the 
commercial point of view, which econ- 
omists call inelastic. Profits always 
depend on relative scarcity. Probably 
half the present number of farmers, 
aided by agro-biology and up-to-date 
machinery, could keep the national 
stomach filled. There is little hope, in 
my opinion, for agriculture as a prof- 
itable private business. It is destined 
to stay indefinitely in the area of pub- 
lic business, where, with wise admin- 
istration, ability and luck, it may have 
a great and prosperous future. The 
AAA has begun the task of socializ- 
ing agriculture, and there is, for the 
discernible future, no turning back. 
The government is obviously not 
socializing the profits of the farmers, 
for there are none. For the moment 
it is socializing their losses, passing 
part of the costs on to other sections 
of the community through the proc- 
essing taxes. Following J. M. Keynes’s 
definition of the Agenda of the State 
—the things that ought to be done 
by the State—the government is seek- 
ing to do what private business will 
not and cannot do. In times past the 
definition has covered relatively small 
enterprises like parks, playgrounds 
and lighthouses. It is ominous to find 
the Agenda spreading to the 30,000,- 
000 persons, more or less, dependent 
upon American agriculture. Certain 
selected and favored crops, such as 
truck farming, may possibly remain 
as profitable private enterprises, but 
a large, red question mark hangs sus- 
pended over wheat, corn, cotton, milk, 
hogs, beef, rye, oats, tobacco, rice and 
others. More probable than restored 
private control over these crops is 
public control progressing in the di- 
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rection of more efficient and econom- 
ical large-scale methods in place of 
benefits which are a costly anachro- 
nism. 

While the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration permits no such reason- 
ably clear conclusions, it has certain 
by-products of collective significance. 
It started as an adventure in the col- 
lective control of industry, but has be- 
come lost in the woods. Industry, or 
at least a large section of it, was still 
making profits in normal times. Not 
until the depression did it follow ag- 
riculture into default. Then its losses 
were appalling—probably not less 
than $8,000,000,000 net for all indus- 
try in 1932. By 1933, industry, thor- 
oughly frightened, was ready to try 
anything short of nationalization. So 
the NRA was formulated by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Business men were to get together 
with their fellows in the same in- 


dustry and plan for the good of all; 
they were to get together with the 
government and plan for the good of 
the nation. Charming but imprac- 
ticable. Nine business men out of ten 


distrusted their competitors, and 
ninety-nine out of a hundred dis- 
trusted the government. Seeds of 
cooperation, no matter how thickly 
showered, could not grow on such 
ground. The business men who had 
previously got together—like those in 
the steel industry—stayed together, 
no longer fearful of anti-trust legis- 
ldtion. Those who had previously been 
asunder presently fell asunder again. 
Industry, unlike the farmer, may not 
be ripe for mass collectivization. If it 
is, voluntary cooperation is too mild a 
method for making the transition. 
Meanwhile the NRA has inaugu- 
rated three principles of the first im- 
portance for social control—universal 
minimum wages, maximum hours, the 
abolition of child labor. For the first 
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time the State is charged with the 
safeguarding of workers everywhere 
from rates of pay below a minimum 
standard of living, from excessive and 
brutal hours of labor. I say charged. 
Results to date have again been dis- 
appointing. The State steps into pri- 
vate industry at the bottom and says: 
Below this line exploitation shall not 
go. You must build competition above 
the prescribed base. If the cost is too 
great for Company A or Company Z, 
they must go to the wall. Society can- 
not tolerate those marginal, ill-man- 
aged concerns which cannot afford 
decent wages and civilized hours. 
Like the income tax, the control of 
hours and wages has the possibility of 
influencing profoundly the margin of 
profit and the distribution of wealth. 
Like the income tax, that control is 
a shiny new weapon which has not yet 
been effectively used. 

Three years ago the word “dole” 
had an obscene flavor in the United 
States. Most business men held that 
the unemployed could get themselves 
jobs, and where they could not, 
worthy cases should be salvaged by 
private charity. Today, the Federal 
Government is keeping nearly 20,000,- 
000 Americans alive on the dole, at a 
cost of about $2,000,000,000 a year. 
The President now proposes—and 
Congress has given him almost $5,000,- 
000,000—to transform the dole into 
work relief, for those of the unem- 
ployed who are still employable. So- 
cially, the cost of public works is 
nothing, in that the workers would 
otherwise be idle. Financially its cost 
is comparatively high. Private busi- 
ness, except in the construction indus- 
tries, now prefers the dole to work 
relief. The first financial cost is less, 
and there is less danger of govern- 
ment competition. 

Harry Hopkins, whose Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration has 
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been operating the dole, prefers work 
relief. In the Fall of 1933 Mr. Hopkins 
accomplished what no other adminis- 
trator, public or private, has ever 
done in industrial history—he put 
4,000,000 men to work in three weeks’ 
time. Up to June 30, 1934, the FERA, 
through its Federal Emergency Relief 
Corporation, had broken another rec- 
ord. It had purchased 500,000,000 
pounds of foodstuffs from farmers, 
mostly surplus stocks, for distribution 
to the unemployed. The corporation 
was a short circuit for the so-called 
paradox of plenty. Although it seems 
merely common sense to take surplus 
crops before they rot and deliver them 
to hungry men, such common sense is 
rare and difficult to apply. 

The FERA is also putting the un- 
employed to work producing commod- 
ities for barter among themselves— 
mattresses, canned goods, overalls and 
the like. It is reported that more than 
300,000 persons are so employed, using 
idle shops and factories. This is a 
cheap and sensible way to preserve 
morale while raising relief standards, 
but it admits the State into areas here- 
tofore sacred to private business and 
so is regarded as a very dangerous 
camel’s nose indeed. 

Broadly speaking, relief is negative 
rather than positive public business. 
It keeps the community from starving, 
but does not lead the community for- 
ward. It fulfills the Agenda by doing 
what private charity can no longer 
do. When relief steps from the dole, 
however, to public works, it becomes 
positive. The unemployed have jobs 
again; the community has new school- 
houses, roads, hospitals, forest cover, 
water systems and the like. The 350,- 
000 young men in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps initiated public busi- 
ness which could never have been 
done by private enterprise. The Public 
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Works Administration under Mr. Ickes 
has been slow in getting under way, 
but in a year and a half it has al- 
lotted some $3,000,000,000. Certain 
technical methods of administration 
being quietly worked out in bureaus 
of the Interior Department—the de- 
termination of obsolescence rates, cost 
systems for new building projects, for 
example—have an importance out of 
all ratio to their conspicuousness. 

Public finance, government direc- 
tion of agriculture, a measure o fcon- 
trol over industry, and public relief— 
these are the giants in the New Deal’s 
menagerie. The rest of the collection 
are smaller fry, but warrant mention 
in our inventory. One or another of 
them may presently scramble into the 
first division. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, for instance, is practicing 
social planning at longer range than 
any other agency. A decade from now 
principles it lays down through ex- 
periment may be binding policies of 
the nation. The integrated use of 
land, water and power makes a dy- 
namic trinity, strictly in keeping with 
technological imperatives. 

The following list serves to show 
the impact of the new agencies on 
various industries. Space does not al- 
low detailed description; even if it 
did, the description would be out of 
date before these words are in print. 
The important thing to indicate in the 
premises is the mass impact. In 1928 
such a parade would have been incon- 
ceivable: 


OVERHEAD CONTROLLING, PLAN- 
NING AND ADVISORY BODIES AP- 
PLYING TO ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
GENERALLY: 


The Executive Council and the National 
Emergency Council. Coordinating bodies 
for the whole New Deal, headed by the 
President. 

United States Information Service. 
Publicity for the New Deal. 

Central Statistical Board. 

Science Advisory Boerd. Collaborating 
with the privately endowed National Re- 
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search Council to put science to work for 
the government. 

National Resources Board. In the proc- 
ess of becoming the central planning 
agency of the government. Its recent re- 
port is the most comprehensive survey 
of our national resources ever prepared. 
Its recommendations will form the back- 
bone of the new public works program. 

National Labor Relations Board. 

United States Employment Service. It 
had received applications for more than 
15,000,000 jobs and had filled nearly 
7,000,000 to June 30, 1934. 


AGRICULTURE: 


The central control of the AAA as de- 
scribed. 

The huge credit advances of the RFC 
as described. 

The Farm Credit Administration. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
To prevent foreclosures. 

Commodity Credit Corporation. To ad- 
vance loans on crops. 

Land Bank Commission. 

Production Credit Commission. 

Cooperative Bank Commission. 

Production Credit Corporation. 

Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 

Federal Credit Union System. 


ALCOHOL: 
Federal Alcohol Control Commission. 
To administer codes for the industry. 


AVIATION: 

Federal Aviation Commission. Policies 
for military and commercial flying. 

The subsidy of private air lines through 
mail contracts. Says President Roosevelt 
in this connection: ‘‘Government aid in 
this case is legitimate in order to save 
companies from disastrous loss, but not 
in order to provide profits.” 

BANKING AND CREDIT: 

The RFC as described. 

The multiform agencies for farm credit 
as listed above. 

The Federal Reserve Board. It is 
tightening its grip on private banking, 
against the opposition of Senator Glass. 

Federal Savings and Loan Association. 
To aid in home construction. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. To insure the above. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Up to June 30, 1934, it had insured 56,- 
000,000 bank accounts in 13,982 banks to 
a total of $16,000,000,000. 

Home Owners Loan Corporation. It 
has expended $1,000,000,000 to prevent 
foreclosures on small homes. 


COMMUNICATION: 

Federai Communication Commission. 
To regulate telephone, telegraph and ra- 
dio industries. 
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CONSTRUCTION, PUBLIC WORKS, 
HOUSING: 


Public Works Administration. 

The new work relief legislation (Jan- 
uary, 1935) whereby the President is 
granted $4,880,000,000 to put the unem- 
ployed on public works. 

The Federal Housing Administration. 
Cooperation with private business in 
house repair and construction. 

Division of Subsistence Homesteads. 

Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corpo- 
ration. Building new towns. 

Federal Savings and Loan Association. 

The policy, daily coming nearer, that 
housing for the lower income groups 
must become a public business, as it is 
in Europe. 


FOREIGN TRADE: 


The legislation which took the United 
States off the gold standard. The conse- 
quent gold ‘‘profit’’ to the government 
of $2,000,000,000 earmarked for the for- 
eign exchange stabilization fund. 

The Special Adviser to the President on 
Foreign Trade. 

The AAA control of certain imports, 
such as sugar. 

Executive Committee on Commercial 
Policy. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. 

If one may hazard a guess, based on the 
record, foreign trade appears to be mov- 
ing in the direction of an ultimate State 
control of exports and imports, and thus 
following the common pattern of all na- 
tions at the present time. Russia and 
Germany have already assumed 100 per 
cent control. 


FORESTS AND LUMBER: 


The Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The large purchases by the government 
of marginal land for the protection of 
the future lumber supply. 


INSURANCE: 


RFC loans to insurance companies. 

Underwriting of farm and home mort- 
gages on a vast scale by the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation and the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

The great program of social insurance 
and security now before Congress, in- 
cluding unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, mother pensions, health insur- 
ance. 

Committee on Economic Security. 


OIL: 
Petroleum Administration. To adminis- 
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ter codes and eliminate waste. It has 
attempted to control physical production 
by State quotas, until checked by the 
Supreme Court’s ‘‘hot oil’’ decision. The 
attempt is now being resumed, from a 
new legal direction. 


POWER: 

Federal Power Commission. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority. Ap- 
propriation, $75,000,000; staff, 10,000. 

The National Resources Board and the 
Mississippi Valley Board. 

Electric Home and Farm Authority. To 
distribute electric appliances. 

National Power Policy Board. Under 
the PWA. 

Boulder Dam, the Grand Coulee Dam, 
the projected development of the St. 
Lawrence for power and navigation, &c. 

It was recently estimated that the value 
of projects already adopted, or definitely 
under consideration, will involve a gov- 
ernment investment of $3,000,000,000. The 
book value of the private power industry 
is about $12,000,000,000. 


SHIPPING: 

United States Shipping Board. Here the 
government is socializing the losses of 
the merchant marine through mail con- 
tracts, precisely as in the case of avia- 
tion. The proprietary interest of the 


Treasury in the Shipping Board is given 
as $196,000,000. 


STOCK EXCHANGES: 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. To regulate the Exchanges of the 
nation; a critical function. 

The Securities Act. Legislation control- 
ling the terms under which new financ- 
ing may be permitted. The broad prin- 
ciple of State control of new investment 
is thus laid down. 


TRANSPORTATION: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with growing power. 

Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
Joseph B. Eastman has prepared blue- 
prints for coordinating all forms of trans- 
port into one organism, including rail- 
ways, waterways, highways, airways, 
pipe lines, transmission lines. His alter- 
natives are Federal major regulation, 
Federal control, government ownership. 


RFC loans to railroads, and operation 
of one bankrupt railroad. 


PWA loans to railroads for new equip- 
ment—rails, streamlined trains, electrifi- 
cation, &c. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS: 

A specific list of new government cor- 
porations belongs in our inventories de- 
spite certain duplications: 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Capital stock, $500,000,000. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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A stock, $150,000,000; B stock, $139,000,- 
000; debentures authorized, $250,000,000. 

Home Owners Loan Corporation. Cap- 
ital stock, $200,000,000; bonds, author- 
ized, $2,000,000,000. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Capital stock, $100,000,000; 
subscribed by the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
Bonds authorized, $2,000,000,000. 

Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 
Allocated, $77,000,000. 

Federal Public Works Emergency Cor- 
poration. Allocated $135,000,000. 

Federal Subsistence Homesteads Cor- 
poration. Allocated, $50,000,000. 

Commodity Credit Corporation. Capital 
stock, $3,000,000; has advanced $271,- 
000,000. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
Common stock, $250,000; preferred stock, 
$2,500,000. 

Tennessee Valley Associated Coopera- 
tives, Inc. 100 shares, no-par-value stock. 

Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions. 

Production Credit Corporations. 

The Treasury, among other things, 
appears to be turning into a vast in- 
vestment trust, with a portfolio al- 
ready heavy with common stocks, pre- 
ferred stocks, Class A and Class B 
stocks, debentures and bonds of all va- 
rieties. Proprietary interests of the 
United States in government corpora- 
tions and credit agencies were $4,382,- 
000,000 on Nov. 30, 1934, according 
to official Treasury figures. Of that 
sum $3,300,000,000 was in wholly fin- 
anced agencies and $1,082,000,000 in 
partially financed agencies, where pri- 
vate capital participated. In this de- 
partment public business is following 
the corporate forms worked out by 
private business over the last century. 
We must remember, however, that a 
corporation is legally a “creature of 
the State.” Adam Smith regarded the 
joint stock company with much the 
same horror as Ogden Mills regards 
socialism. He thought it destroyed in- 
dividual initiative and responsibility, 
tended to split ownership from opera- 
tion and threatened the “natural” 


laws of free competition. 
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While the searchlight of news has 
been focused on Washington, many 
of the forty-eight State governments 
have been taking unprecedented steps 
in public business. New York State, 
for instance, has been rapidly extend- 
ing its authority over the power in- 
dustry. It has penetrated deeply into 
the business of guaranteed mort- 
gages, even to the extent of operating 
twenty-four large apartment houses 
in New York City which are in de- 
fault. It has made very large land 
purchases for reforesting and recrea- 
tion. It is entering the insurance 
business for workmen’s compensation. 
The State of Alabama is proposing 
a whole series of economic authori- 
ties, with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as a model. One suspects 
that a careful appraisal of State leg- 
islation in the past two years would 
show greater progress toward collec- 
tivism than had occurred in any pre- 
vious twenty years. 

Between February, 1932, and June, 
1935, the Federal Government, ac- 
cording to Barron’s Weekly, will have 
expended on account of the emergency 
the sum of $16,837,000,000. Of this, 
$6,557,000,000 will have gone for pur- 
poses upon which private capital 
would not normally embark—relief, 
conservation and public works; and 
the far greater balance, $10,280,000,- 
000, for purposes upon which private 
capital would normally embark—loans 
to banks, railroads, mortgage com- 
panies, farmers, home owners, power 
development, &c. Of this latter 
amount, no less than $9,722,000,000 
is in long-term financing. In effect, 
the government has superseded the 
investment banker in the capital mar- 
ket. In effect, it had to, for excess 
capacity had all but destroyed the 
traditional capital market. The pri- 
vate investment reservoir, into which 
$10,000,000,000 or so had flowed in 
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1929, fell to $644,000,000 in 1932 and 
to $381,000,000 in 1933. 

Along with the above specific pene- 
tration in sectors ranging from agri- 
culture to transportation has gone a 
general penetration over the whole 
economic front. The NRA codes have 
given pause to every business man in 
the country. They have forced him to 
take action—compliance or evasion as 
the case might be. Economic power 
has been flowing from private busi- 
ness, from local governments, from 
the State governments, to Washing- 
ton. In Washington it has flowed from 
Congress to the President. For the 
emergency at least the initiative for 
spending money rests in the Presi- 
dent, contrary to American practice 
in the past. In a pecuniary civiliza- 
tion, power of the purse is the most 
important function extant. Congress 
retains veto power, but initiative has 
been taken by the executive arm. 

It is not too much to say that at 
the present time, and for the past two 
years, the executive arm, including 
President Roosevelt and his adminis- 
trative staff, has had direct responsi- 
bility for all business, whether nom- 
inally public or private. When it was 
agreed almost unanimously that “nat- 
ural forces” could not be permitted 
to continue deflation to the bitter 
end as they had in all earlier de- 
pressions, the State stepped in and 
assumed control. The nation in effect 
transferred cconomic power to the 
President. If there was a pump to 
prime, he must do the priming; if 
conditions were beyond pumping back 
to normalcy, his was the responsibil- 
ity for finding a new economic system. 

Broadly speaking, the executive 
arm of the Federal Government has 
been formulating the policies and 
making the decisions that have bound 
all American industry during the re- 
cent past. True, it has been done more 
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by default than by positive intention. 
True, it has not been done very well. 
The American Government had hardly 
more enthusiasm for collectivism than 
the American people. Both were 
pitched into it. 

It is obvious that there has been a 
tumultuous advance in public business 
under the New Deal, an advance that 
dwarfs the very considerable march 
from 1912 to 1930. Government has 
stepped into all kinds of activities 
neglected during the depression by 
private business, like the capital mar- 
ket, agriculture, housing; it has in- 
vaded other activities in an attempt 
to stabilize them and prevent further 
deflation, like banks and railroads; it 
has been forced to assume responsi- 
bility, in default of jobs in private 
business, for upward of a fifth of the 
whole population. 

Today, the State controls the eco- 
nomic mechanism, and the executive 
arm has developed beyond all prece- 
dent in trying to wield that control. 
No major undertakings in construc- 
tion, housing, mining, transportation, 
agriculture, manufacturing, communi- 
cations, power, shipping are being 
made without the permission or the 
encouragement of the State. It is 
highly probable, though not accurate- 
ly demonstrable, that without the bil- 
lions of dollars which the government 
is pouring out, private business would 
be at a standstill or even in actual re- 
cession. In 1934, steel-rail production 
was 1,008,000 tons as against 408,000 
in 1933. This looks like a brave ad- 
vance for the steel companies. But of 
the 600,000 ton increase, the govern- 
ment lent the railroads the cash with 
which to buy 425,000 tons. Of the 
150,000 ton increase in angle bars in 
1934 over 1933, 71 per cent was bought 
by Federal funds. And so it goes. 

“The steel industry, the automobile 
industry, every industry that has 
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been boasting. about its better busi- 
ness in 1934 got that better business 
out of Federal funds paid out to its 
customers,” says John T. Flynn, 
“These industries are on the dole. 
Their employes are on the dole, * * * 
The stockholders who have been get- 
ting the rising dividends and the 
bondholders who have been getting 
their continuing interest are on the 
dole too.” This is putting the case 
dramatically, but there is profound 
truth in it. If the government should 
step from under, the economic struc- 
ture would fall on its facade. 

New Deal collectivism has social- 
ized some losses like those of the 
farmers and the railroads, but it has 
not socialized profits to any marked 
degree. Industries have not been 
taken over bodily; income and profit 
taxes have not been severely applied; 
interest rates have not been arbi- 
trarily set except in a few cases. The 
power to socialize profits is an ob- 
vious corollary of the undertaking to 
socialize losses. (Fundamentally, pri- 
vate business is not a profit system, 
but a profit-and-loss system, as every 
general ledger demonstrates.) The 
machinery has been created to so- 
cialize either. 

One gets the impression of a gi- 
gantic wrecking car, hastily assem- 
bled, painfully lifting the economic 
mechanism out of a ditch into which, 
at 80 miles an hour, it had fallen. The 
mechanism is no longer mired, but is 
still badly damaged. The wrecking 
crew have got. it out, but they have 
not got it going. If they retire while 
it moves off under its own power, col- 
lectivism will be postponed. At pres- 
ent, it seems more likely that a long 
towing job is in prospect. 

In 1926 J. A. Hobson said: “Apart 
from all theories of socialism and in- 
dividualism, a general tendency is 
seen in civilized countries toward the 
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assertion of public ownership, opera- 
tion and control of land [natural re- 
sources and agriculture], power, 
transport, money, insurance, educa- 
tion, hygiene and justice, regarded as 
necessary prerequisites of liberty and 
equality of opportunity.” The stop- 
page of these services “inflicts intol- 
erable injuries upon the community,” 
and the State is bound to intervene. 
Such intervention, Hobson believed, 
must be permanent. Under the clut- 
ter of hastily improvised controls we 
find this pattern strongly marked in 
the New Deal, tending to give it sense 
and direction. The agencies cluster 
about the functions Hobson mentions. 
This fact argues with some force for 
their permanence. 

Finally, to tilt the problem at a 
somewhat different angle, the New 
Deal may be called collectivism ram- 
pant. It has underwritten the liveli- 
hood of every American, a totally un- 
precedented thing. Heretofore the 
frontier has underwritten our liveli- 
hood. The last family can eat, if it is 
not too proud to ask for relief. Be- 
yond this base of security—humble in 
amount, important in principle—the 
administration proposes that the State 
shall find everybody who can work a 
job, if not in the private sector then 
in the public. This has been done in 
part through the NRA, in part 
through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, in part through the Public 
Works Administration, in part through 
the barter industries of Mr. Hopkins’s 
relief organization. Congress now 
places $5,000,000,000 at the disposal 
of the President to carry the princi- 
ple further. Beyond this the adminis- 
tration proposes a universal program 
of economic security by means of un- 
employment, old-age and other forms 
of insurance. Legislation to this end 
is now before Congress, and in one 
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form or another will undoubtedly be 
enacted. 

It is impossible to overemphasize 
the ultimate significance of collectiv- 
ism in this form. If economic security 
for all becomes the objective of the 
State, private business will have to 
fight for its profits-weber-alles or clear 
the track. It will be a hard fight to 
win, for the mass of the people is 
militantly aroused on behalf of se- 
curity. Whatever vested interests 
block, obstruct or delay the program 
must show good cause why they 
should exist; traditional property 
rights may not be good enough. Here, 
in embryo, is a new test for every 
economic activity, private and public: 
Is this business consistent with eco- 
nomic security, or is it not? No such 
yardstick has ever appeared in Amer- 
ica before. Not even during the World 
War was collectivism in this sense 
contemplated. Yet in a high energy 
culture, the underwriting of the last 
family is perfectly feasible technolog- 
ically. The National Survey of Poten- 
tial Product Capacity computes a liv- 
ing standard of $4,400 per family in 
1929, based on the physical plant in 
that year. It is probably mandatory 
from the standpoint of supplying ade- 
quate purchasing power to keep the 
plant operating at something near ca- 
pacity. From the point of view of tra- 
ditional finance, however, the secur- 
ity program is a shattering if not a 
revolutionary innovation. 

One would be rash to hold that the 
New Deal will carry the principle 
through to its logical conclusion. But 
one can say that an impressive begin- 
ning has been made in the specific 
actions and policies above recited. 
And one can say that the wayfaring 
citizens of America, something over 
100,000,000 of them, are solidly 
massed in favor of an extension of 
that beginning. 





Sea Power and the Far East 








By JAMES T. SHOTWELL* 


NLY once in history has the peace 
QO movement supplied a drama equal 
to that of war. It was at the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments in 1921-22, when Secre- 
tary Charles Evans Hughes, taking 
the delegates completely by surprise, 
proposed in the name of the United 
States that the great sea powers 
should not only halt the building of 
battleships but should actually destroy 
a percentage of those already built, 
and that they should henceforth keep 
to an agreed ratio. The race in arma- 
ments was due to give way to coopera- 
tion in limiting and lessening the chief 
instrument of sea power. Never before 
had any government taken so bold a 
step in this most delicate of all ques- 
tions of international relations. The 
Hague Conferences had failed to pro- 
duce any such plan for practical meas- 
ures of disarmament. The League had 
only just begun to explore the intri- 
cacies of the field. And here, sudden- 
ly, from the nation that held aloof 
from Geneva, came the leadership 
that had been lacking. 

The challenge to the imagination of 
the world which lay in the act of Sec- 
retary Hughes was destined to influ- 
ence the whole direction of the peace 
movement for the next twelve years. 
The spectacle that it offered —in 
anticipation of the fact—of nations 


*The author of this article was instru- 
mental in the framing and adoption of 
the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact. A trus- 
tee of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace and director of its 
division of history and economics, he is 
also Professor of History in Columbia 
University. 
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towing battleships out to sea and 
sinking them in the cause of inter- 
national good-will, was much more 
absorbing than the dull routine of dis- 
cussion in the bodies of the League or 
of argument in courts or arbitration 
tribunals. In fact, success or failure 
in disarmament became, for most 
people, including most statesmen, the 
acid test of the peace movement itself. 
The authority of men like Lord Grey 
of Fallodon was invoked to prove that 
the race in armaments had been the 
prime cause of the World War itself— 
a theory widely shared in a grossly 
exaggerated form. The more cautious 
students of politics, who could not 
wholly share the conviction that peace 
was dependent upon disarmament, 
found themselves classed among the 
“militarists” and “navalists” who 
were frankly out to save armaments 
for the free exercise of their old-time 
uses. 

Now, twelve years of effort to ap- 
ply and extend the Washington Con- 
ference method has ended in Ja- 
pan’s denunciation of the limitation of 
its naval armaments that was then 
agreed to. Year by year, throughout 
this period, armaments have been 
growing by leaps and bounds, a sad 
commentary on the activities of the 
disarmament conference. Clearly, 
there has been something faulty in the 
method pursued, or the problem of 
disarmament is insoluble under the 
conditions prevailing in the world to- 
day. 

One has not far to go before coming 
upon misunderstandings. They begin 
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with the Washington Conference it- 
self. The impression which gained 
ground, that Secretary Hughes’s dra- 
matic act was a stroke of genius, 
planned in the isolation of creative 
thought without reference to the prep- 
arations of diplomacy, was a mistake 
that beclouded most subsequent nego- 
tiations. It looked as if a measuring 
rod had been found by which one 
could calculate that chief element in 
sea power, capital ships, and assign a 
fitting number to the nations possess- 
ing them. The formula 5:5:3 became 
a popular slogan. It meant that Japan 
was to have three units, in these cate- 
gories, for every five of Great Britain 
or the United States, on the principle 
that distance offered Japan an addi- 
tional protection substantially equal 
to the missing two of the equation. 
The chief problem of naval disarma- 
ment seemed about to be solved in the 
most positive terms that could be 
found, those of mathematics. 

But whoever has studied the diplo- 
macy that made possible Mr. Hughes’ 
success knows that the arithmetic was 
reached only after long and involved 
negotiations with reference to the re- 
lations of Japan with Great Britain. 
As J. Bartlet Brebner shows in the 
Political Science Quarterly for March, 
1935, it was a statesman who was 
not present at the Washington Con- 
ference, Arthur Meighen, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, who made it pos- 
sible. Mr. Meighen, spurred on by 
one of the most powerful molders 
of public opinion in Canada, John 
W. Dafoe, editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, had succeeded at the Imperial 
Conference of 1920 in inducing the 
British Government to denounce its 
alliance with Japan. It was this previ- 
ous act, in which Canada took a bold 
stand for Anglo-American solidarity, 
that made the Washington Conference 
a possibility. Although the Japanese 
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alliance was defensive and had a 
clause that released Great Britain in 
case of war between the United States 
and Japan, the alignment of naval ri- 
valries was such that the United 
States, standing alone, could hardly 
risk curtailing her building policy. 
All this means that disarmament is 
a fact of politics, the expression of po- 
litical relationships, and that the re- 
sultant mathematical formulas tell 
only part of the story. Political rela- 
tionships are the most uncertain ele- 
ments in history, and it is rare indeed 
that they can be adequately expressed 
in terms of arithmetic. Nothing is 
more misleading than statistics in the 
hands of those who do not appreciate 
the variables in the character and 
outlook of peoples. The strength of 
nations depends upon imponderable, 
incalculable factors fully as much as 
upon the material elements that can 
be stated in terms of an equation. The 
outstanding illustration of this fact is 
the contrast between China and Japan. 
But mathematical formulas have 
this advantage, that in their simplest 
forms they impose upon the mind 
with the force of a conclusion that 
seems final and inescapable. The dip- 
lomatic side of the Washington Con- 
ference, although it was registered in 
the Four-Power Pact and the Nine- 
Power Treaty, providing for the use 
of pacific procedure in the settlement. 
of disputes affecting the area of the 
Pacific and China, did not lend itself 
to future developments as was the 
case with the ratios of naval disarma- 
ment. Here was a key that seemed to 
fit or to be adjustable to fit other 
doors that were closed along the path- 
way of international peace. Small won- 
der, then, that in succeeding years the 
movement for disarmament should 
concentrate upon finding arithmetical 
ratios for armies as well as navies. 
Spurred on by the British, the 
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League of Nations tried to work out 
a system of comparative strengths for 
the standing armies of Europe. But, 
although the calculations made by ex- 
perts proved of value in the plans of 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference, 
the total result demonstrated the un- 
reality of any parallel systems of 
measurement, in view of the differ- 
ent geographic, historical and eco- 
nomic positions of the nations con- 
cerned. Moreover, the warfare of the 
future is bound to be more and more 
conditioned by these other factors, 
especially by the increasing rapidity 
with which industrial and chemical 
mobilization can be carried out. There 
is no 5:5:3 or any other such formula 
that can measure the potentialities 
in the ever-shifting field of science. 
The arts of peace are more and more 
of direct service to war. This is es- 
pecially true of aviation. It is obvi- 
ously absurd to set limits to the de- 


velopment of commercial aviation; yet 
it is admitted on all sides that in the 
“next war’ it will be speedily con- 
verted to military uses and that avia- 
tion will play a predominating part, 
at least in the opening stages of the 


conflict. There are those who hold 
to the view that so deadly will be this 
first phase that there will be no sec- 
ond one to follow it. 

Even in the comparatively limited 
field covered by the 5:5:3 agreement 
there were bad as well as good results 
from the acceptance of the formula. 
It set standards of comparison that 
made public opinion more “navy 
conscious” than would probably have 
been the case otherwise. This was 
all the advocates of increased naval 
building needed, for once a nation 
concentrates attention upon its naval 
or military establishment it tends to 
want more. It sees the problem in 
terms of national prestige, a fact that 
leaps to the eye in the splendor of 
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massed ships or the march past, 
rather than in terms of actual need, 
which is a matter for strategists. It 
therefore naturally measures its show 
of force with that of nations above it 
in the scale instead of those in the 
lower registers. The almost inevi- 
table result is an increase in arma- 
ments, because of the effort to live up 
to the standards set by the others. If 
treaties block this ambition in cer- 
tain categories, there are always 
other categories to develop. 

Thus, while the United States, act- 
ing in the utmost good faith, was 
ready to reduce its naval strength by 
certain units, it was not ready to take 
a second place to Great Britain. As a 
result, the slogan “parity with Brit- 
ain” won nation-wide acceptance. The 
British Admiralty, even more than 
our Navy Department, was set upon 
saving what they could of a building 
program, as was shown by the ex- 
travagant demands of Lord Jellicoe 
and his associates at the Geneva Naval 
Conference of 1927. This gave the ad- 
vocates of a bigger American Navy 
the opportunity to work for the ful- 
fillment of the wartime demand for 
“a navy second to none” under the 
slightly variant terms of “a navy 
equal to the greatest.’”’ There was no 
need for justifying the navy program 
on the basis of possible conflict with 
the major sea power, which was a 
very real gain, but, so far as a lessen- 
ing of naval power was concerned, the 
armament firms had no grievance 
against the Washington Conference. 

This whole matter of the misuse of 
the mathematical formula of compari- 
son in naval negotiations—and the 
same holds for land power—has been 
laid bare by Admiral Sir Herbert W. 
Richmond, one of the most competent 
and thoughtful critics of the whole 
history. The calculations, he says, 
should have been based upon the weak- 
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est instead of the strongest naval 
power. Germany had been disarmed 
with the understanding, if not with 
the definite commitment, in the 
treaties of peace, both that signed by 
the United States as well as the 
Treaty of Versailles, that the other 
signatories would also voluntarily 
limit their armaments with due re- 
gard to what Germany was forced to 
do. The Washington Conference should 
have built upon this base already in- 
dicated for it, if it had really in mind 
a program of progressive reduction in 
the coming years. 

In devising the ratio without regard 
to this previous condition, which all 
had implicitly accepted as an obliga- 
tion of honor, the powers represented 
at the Washington Conference set 
their courses toward maximum rather 
than minimum armaments. The cal- 
culations upon the German rather than 
the British basis would not have 
meant that the victors would imme- 
diately disarm down to the defense- 
less condition imposed upon Central 
Europe. That would be something 
beyond even the dreams of non-re- 
sistant pacifism. The attainment of 
equality by scaling down would take 
time, and its fulfillment would de- 
pend upon circumstances, for the 
issue of security cannot be got rid 
of by the arithmetic of subtraction 
divorced from reality any more than 
by addition. But sooner or later Ger- 
many would reach out for and be 
granted equality; why not set the 
agreed limits at a low level so as to 
avoid a race in armaments of the kind 
that alarms with the threat of war? 

If the Washington Conference was 
too close to the World War to make 
such a liberal policy possible, it should 
have emerged in subsequent years. 
But although the disarmament con- 
ference did ultimately attempt to 
work it out when too late, the Ameri- 
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can navy-building program was never 
hampered by any such considerations. 
On the contrary, it profited doubly 
from the way the negotiations were 
carried on. The increased naval 
budgets of succeeding years were pre- 
sented to Congress and to the coun- 
try almost as if the United States had 
assumed a debt of honor to build up 
to its rivals in the agreed or permitted 
categories. When this argument grew 
thin, the opposite was maintained; 
namely, that we should build in order 
to come to the next conference with 
more ships to pile on the scrap heap 
in order to get the other nations to 
do the same. It seems incredible that 
any one should have taken this rea- 
soning seriously as a contribution to 
the movement for disarmament, but 
so it was. The answer to doubters was 
that they were putting their country 
in a poor bargaining position. It must 
be stronger in order to force the hand 
of the others. 

This was especially the case when- 
ever any one questioned the need of 
American naval parity with Great 
Britain. The patriotism and loyalty of 
such a one were likely to be chal- 
lenged at once; the worst possible 
construction was put upon his query, 
as if it were called forth by a purely 
seditious desire to see Britain triumph 
in some future war over the United 
States. Again one stands amazed at 
the simplicity of those who never tried 
to think this problem through. 

One would have thought, to listen 
to some of the “parity” arguments, 
that in a war between the United 
States and Great Britain each nation 
would, like a Philip of Spain, gather 
together its great armada, and, rang- 
ing them in long battle formation on 
the high seas, engage in a stand-up 
fight in which the victory would go 
to the side that had the most and the 
best armaments. One does not like to 
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turn from matching ship with ship 
and gun with gun to the consideration 
of what would really happen in a war 
between the world empire of Great 
Britain and the continental might of 
the United States. Nor is there any 
need for the study of such a future 
war, because it is simply and abso- 
lutely impossible. 

How many battleships, how many 
fleets would Great Britain have to 
own to compensate for that defense- 
less land frontier between Canada and 
the United States, which has for over 
100 years been a symbol for the two 
nations and an ideal for others? The 
saner heads in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations have freely ad- 
mitted that peace with the United 
States is a condition of the existence 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, unless the cause should be one 
in which the whole world were against 
us. If that were to be the case, parity 
on the high seas with one power only 
would be a poor defense. 

But all this calculation is unreal and 
meaningless. There is an unwritten 
principle of international relations, 
which is quite as strong a bond as 
any covenant or pact, to the effect 
that the English-speaking nations, no 
matter how much they may disagree, 
must not, cannot, settle their dis- 
putes in any other way than by pacific 
means. 

Both history and politics, the les- 
sons of experience and the needs of 
present and future, make it clear that 
the effort to define mathematical 
parity for nations with such different 
naval requirements as the British Em- 
pire and the United States tends to 
swing the discussion away from reali- 
ties. The attempt to set up arbitrary 
standards in order to secure agree- 
ment is always a questionable practice 
in diplomacy, but it is doubly so when 
the items compared are those with 
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which a country safeguards its ge- 
curity. Armaments must be calculated 
on a nation’s need. As a matter of 
fact, this becomes the ultimate basis 
of comparison no matter what treaties 
are signed. If a nation really needs 
weapons, it needs the best it can pro- 
cure; anything else is criminal negli- 
gence. The problem of armament— 
which is also that of disarmament—is 
to measure the need. The measure- 
ment of ships or armies will have to 
correspond with this fundamental 
standard. 

Now the need for British or Ameri- 
can armaments, if considered solely 
with reference to each other, could 
readily be reduced to the proportions 
of a police force. Any one who main- 
tains the contrary, on either side of 
the land and sea frontier, is frankly 
a militarist. If these two nations can- 
not get along without planning war 
against each other, the whole peace 
movement is an illusion, the Briand- 
Kellogg pact an utter deception and 
universal war the ultimate conclusion 
of our civilization. 

Unfortunately, however, the issue 
does not arise in these relatively sim- 
ple terms. It is complicated by the 
rivalry of other countries in Europe 
ahd Asia, especially by the resurgence 
of Germany and the imperialism of 
Japan. These have both to be reck- 
oned with by Great Britain; but the 
United States, only secondarily inter- 
ested in Europe, is chiefly concerned 
with the plans and policies of the 
Japanese. From the standpoint of 
naval strategy, the British have to 
face the fact that if war broke out 
simultaneously in Europe and in Asia 
their fleet would be inadequate. 
Therefore writers like Lord Lothian 
have given warning that Britain may 
find herself unable to maintain her 
traditional réle in the Orient if Japan 
goes ahead as she has been doing. 





SEA POWER AND THE FAR EAST 


Singapore is a long way from the 
Yangtse. If the United States does 
not build up to meet this situation— 
to do so would silence all talk of dis- 
armament—then some other solution 
of the problem must be devised. Can 
this be done? 

For an answer one has to look at 
the reasons that led Japan to de- 
nounce the 3:5 ratio of the Washing- 
ton Conference. Two interpretations 
have been placed upon this move. The 
first is that Japan regarded the issue 
as one of national prestige, of “face,” 
the second that it was part of her 
strategy in Asia. 

The apparent inferiority assigned to 
Japan was resented as an affront to 
its position as a great power. That 
there is more substance to this than 
has been appreciated in the United 
States has been apparent to all stu- 
dents of Japanese history and institu- 
tions. Prime Ministers of Japan and 


her negotiators at the London Naval 
Conference repeatedly said that she 
would never have planned so large a 
navy as she has been building if it 
had not been for the maximum stand- 
ards set before her by the Western 


powers. “Face” is a “vital interest” 
in the Orient. 

So far as this point goes it is clear 
that the Japanese, in denouncing the 
treaty formula, have rendered a ser- 
vice in forcing the discussion off the 
old mathematical battleground. For 
the last twelve years we have been 
attempting to take the military and 
naval positions by frontal attack, as 
it were, like those generals in the 
World War who became hypnotized 
with the idea of head-on charges over 
a prepared terrain. What is needed is 
a flank movement, an escape from the 
fatalism of formula. Fortunately, the 
field of politics in which such scout- 
ing must be done is not a dangerous 
one. There is no outstanding subject 
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of quarrel in the economic or mate- 
rial relations of the United States and 
Japan that would justify political 
animosity or conflict. This George 
Sokolsky made clear in CURRENT HIs- 
ToRY for February. 

The second interpretation of Ja- 
pan’s willingness to have fewer and 
smaller ships if the other powers have 
the same is that such a cut in the 
navies of distant lands would leave 
her supreme in Asiatic waters. This 
undoubtedly presents the most seri- 
ous problem in Far Eastern politics. 
But can it be solved by American 
maintenance—along with Great Brit- 
ain or apart from her—of a naval 
force in the Orient sufficient to match 
whatever Japan decides to build? 
Such a policy of American policing 
the Yellow Sea or patrolling the 
coasts of China in the name of peace, 
through the long stretch of time 
needed for the Orient to reach an 
equilibrium, is plainly unthinkable. 
It is all the more so because Japan, 
in the eyes of many observers repre- 
senting the cause of law and order, 
sheds the light of progress on the 
dark pathways of a continent that is 
its own hinterland. Surely the solu- 
tion lies in some other direction. It 
calls for a renunciation of the politics 
of power for the politics of coopera- 
tion, not in any sentimental, utopian 
surrender of realities, but in an effort 
to match realities to the advantage 
of all concerned. 

We return to the question of pres- 
tige. It is not additional ships that 
the United States needs to concede to 
Japan, but something that holds no 
danger for any one. We should offer, 
subject to the conditions outlined be- 
low, to undo the injustice of the Ex- 
clusion Act. Such a gesture of friend- 
liness would not make any material 
change in the actual numbers of Japa- 
nese immigrants, because if they were 
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on the quota basis there would at most 
be only a few score more. It would, 
however, remove a brand of inferi- 
ority which Japan has sensed in the 
act. 

But this should not be done in a 
way that could be interpreted, in 
either country, as a surrender to Ja- 
pan’s present policies. As compensa- 
tion, Japan should do several things. 
First of all she should undertake to 
raise the standard of wages and con- 
ditions in industry so as not to en- 
gage in what is regarded by the 
United States as “unfair competition.” 
There is nothing out of the way in 
this, because Japan remains a mem- 
ber of the International Labor Organ- 
ization at Geneva, which the United 
States joined in 1934, and came to the 
first International Labor Conference 
in Washington in 1919 prepared to 
move along these lines in justification 
of its claims at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference for the recognition of racial 
equality. At a single blow there would 
be an elimination of two of the main 
sources of racial and economic irrita- 
tion. Negotiations along these lines 
would be the practical application of 
the policy of the “good neighbor.” 

But there still remains the problem 
of the Asiatic mainland. The Stim- 
son Doctrine of the non-recognition 
of Manchukuo might be made accept- 
able—in the long run—if modified to 
read that the United States will not 
recognize a treaty or condition ar- 
rived at by violation of the Briand- 
Kellogg pact; that is, of a nature to 
perpetuate the consequences of the 
violation. That would permit nego- 
tiations on a new basis and stimulate 
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more liberal policies on the part of 
Japan without surrender on our part 
of a fundamental principle. It must 
be noted that the exact status of Man- 
chukuo is not finally settled by Ja- 
pan, for “sovereignty” is an adjust- 
able term in the case of countries 
which are “advised” and policed by 
another power. The discussion of the 
question of sovereignty would be a 
good subject for the Committee of In- 
tellectual Cooperation of the League. 

As for the relations of Japan with 
the whole Asiatic mainland, the Open 
Door remains an American objective. 
But no one quite knows what it 
means; it is a doctrine which has been 
variously interpreted in different 
parts of the world. There is obvious- 
ly room for friendly negotiations on 
this point as well. 

Finally, China, too, has something 
to contribute, something to do besides 
insisting upon her rights. She has the 
vast problem of setting her own house 
in order. The Lytton Report was as 
definite upon this point as upon the 
delinquencies of Japan. The basis of 
peace is the development of justice. 
China is engaged upon the establish- 
ment of her own law and order rapid- 
ly and well, but the process is a long 
one. In the interval, while all these 
forces are at work, the United States 
and Britain cannot surrender their 
interests nor yield their place. They 
can, however, steadily lessen their 
forces with every sign of cooperation 
upon the part of Japan and every de- 
cided gain in the stability of the one 
great people of the Orient who are 
schooling themselves in democracy— 
China. 





France’s Many-Sided Crisis 





By PAUL EINZIG* 


s France’s crisis over or is it yet to 
] come? This question has been the 
subject of lively controversy in and 
outside France during the past eight 
months. Many people believe that the 
French crisis attained its climax with 
the riots of Feb. 6, 1934, and that ever 
since good progress has been made to- 
ward political, economic and financial 
consolidation. This view, however, is 
regarded by many students of the 
French situation as being unduly op- 
timistic. They regard such recovery 
as has taken place under the Govern- 
ment of National Union headed by M. 
Doumergue and under his successor, 
M. Flandin, as merely a temporary 
phase that will be followed by a re- 
lapse into a crisis. 

The question is important, since sta- 
bility and prosperity in France are 
essential to the peace and welfare of 
Europe. To answer it, let us see how 
the French crisis developed, examin- 
ing one by one the various manifesta- 
tions of the crisis, or to follow French 
usage, the various crises that have 
been running concurrently in France. 
In English we talk only about politi- 
cal crises, economic crises and finan- 
cial crises. Even the term “financial 
crisis” is considered by many as su- 
perfluous, for a financial crisis is usu- 
ally a manifestation of an economic 
crisis. The French, on the other hand, 
talk about a variety of crises: The 


*This article was written at the begin- 
ning of February. The author is the for- 
eign editor of the London Financial News 
and of the Banker, and has published 
several books on economic questions. His 
latest work is France’s Crisis. (New 
York: Macmillan.) 
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crise budgétaire, the crise de Trésore- 
rie, the crise monétaire, the crise ban- 
caire, the crise économique, the crise 
politique, and, of course, the crise de 
confiance and the crise morale. Al- 
though they are all part of the same 
crisis, they should be considered sepa- 
rately, but without losing sight of how 
they are related to one another. Each 
crisis is the cause as well as the ef- 
fect of others, and it would be diffi- 
cult to enumerate them in order of im- 
portance. Let us begin with the com- 
paratively simple. 

First, the budgetary crisis. This 
seems to be a chronic malady in 
France. Apart from the period be- 
tween 1926 and 1931, the French bud- 
get has closed with a deficit every 
year since 1914. The traditional re- 
luctance of French taxpayers to pay 
taxes had made it impossible for the 
government to meet any part of the 
expenses of the war and of the recon- 
struction of devastated areas out of 
current revenue. The public debt thus 
increased to over 300,000,000,000 
francs. This burden became one of the 
principal obstacles to balancing the 
budget even after the work of recon- 
struction was practically completed. 
There was, in addition, a parliamen- 
tary deadlock between 1924 and 1926. 
The budgetary situation was becom- 
ing desperate, when at the eleventh 
hour a government of National Union 
was formed under M. Poincaré, whose 
energetic measures averted a financial 
collapse. 

The French people, confronted with 
extreme emergency and stirred to 
patriotism by M. Poincaré, now sub- 
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mitted to sacrifices in the form of 
higher taxation and cuts in public ex- 
penditure. These sacrifices, however, 
were not unbearable, thanks to the 
period of economic prosperity that 
preceded them and that continued for 
years afterward. This is important, 
for the French taxpayers could afford 
to pay the increased taxes and trade 
could afford to stand the curtailed ex- 
penditure because of the stabilization 
of the franc at a level where it tended 
to stimulate business. 

The period of prosperity that fol- 
lowed stabilization enabled M. Poin- 
caré to accumulate a substantial liquid 
reserve for the Treasury and to reduce 
the public debt some 33,000,000,000 
francs by the end of 1930. This state 
of affairs was too good to last. Within 
a few years adverse conditions, cou- 
pled with reckless financial methods, 
brought France back to a situation 
like that of 1926. The budgetary sur- 
plus disappeared and gave way to a 
large deficit. The Treasury surplus 
was used up. The public debt rose to 
its 1926 level. By 1931 the French 
budget was in the throes of a new 
crisis. This was partly due to circum- 
stances over which neither the French 
Government and Parliament nor the 
people had any control. The world 
economic crisis inevitably affected 
France, causing a reduction in in- 
comes, which in turn reacted upon the 
yield of taxation. No government, 
however skillful, and no taxpayers, 
however patriotic, could have prevent- 
ed this development. 

But there were other causes of the 
trouble for which government, Parlia- 
ment and the people were to blame. 
In the first place, the deliberate de- 
flationary policy pursued by the 
French Government was largely re- 
sponsible for starting and accelerating 
the fall in commodity prices. Since a 
fall in prices inevitably leads to a de- 


cline in private earnings and cor- 
respondingly in public revenue, all the 
efforts of successive Finance Minis- 
ters to meet the deficiency were 
doomed to fail. The conditions that 
enabled M. Poincaré to balance his 
budgets no longer existed. France had 
ceased to be economically prosper- 
ous. 

The will to take drastic measures 
to balance the budget was also absent. 
Although some of the Finance Minis- 
ters, especially M. Germain Martin, 
tried hard to eliminate the deficit, 
they could not overcome the resist- 
ance to unpopular measures in the 
Cabinet, in the Finance Committee, in 
Parliament and in the country at 
large. Between 1932 and 1934, this 
problem brought down one govern- 
ment after another. The inability of 
Parliament to cope with the budget 
was largely responsible for the de- 
cline of its prestige; but for this ques- 
tion the political troubles early in 
1934 would probably never have oc- 
curred or, at any rate, would have 
been much less violent. The demon- 
strators in the streets of Paris in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, had the moral backing 
of a very large section of the French 
people, because the government and 
the whole parliamentary system were 
so utterly discredited, largely on ac- 
count of the budgetary deadlock. 

With the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment of National Union, the bud- 
getary crisis temporarily relaxed. M. 
Doumergue, playing on the Radical- 
Socialist party’s fears of a general 
election, succeeded in passing M. Ger- 
main Martin’s fiscal reform meas- 
ures, thereby improving the budget- 
ary situation beyond all hopes. Dras- 
tic economies reduced the deficit by 
4,000,000,000 francs. It was claimed 
at the time that through these meas- 
ures the budget was balanced, but 
subsequent revenue returns proved 
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that the rejoicing was premature. As 
was to be expected, drastic reduction 
of expenditure aggravated the eco- 
nomic depression and brought about 
a considerable decline in revenue. 

This state of affairs continued after 
M. Flandin succeeded M. Doumergue, 
and by the end of 1934 it had to be 
admitted that the budget for 1935 
would close with a huge deficit. In 
accordance with French fiscal tradi- 
tion, the government did its utmost 
to disguise this unpleasant fact. On 
paper the deficit was reduced to a 
negligible figure, but various items 
were excluded. Expenditures on na- 
tional defense and on the govern- 
ment’s wheat and wine valorization 
scheme were placed outside the budget. 
The railway deficit of some 4,000,000,- 
000 francs, for which the government 
was responsible, was. also omitted. 
Taking everything into consideration, 
the total amount which the Treasury 
was called upon to find for current 
requirements during 1935 was esti- 
mated at between 12,000,000,000 and 
14,000,000,000 francs. 

Evidently it would be unduly opti- 
mistic to say that the French budget- 
ary crisis is over. Indeed, there is 
every reason to believe that the worst 
is yet to come. The economic indices 
point to a considerable decline in trade 
during the second half of 1934, and 
this is bound to affect the revenue 
for 1935. Further attempts to balance 
the budget by means of economies 
must aggravate depression and there- 
by cause a fresh decline in revenue. 
Budgetary expenditure, trade depres- 
sion and budgetary revenue are mov- 
ing in a vicious circle, and there is 
no hope of breaking it except through 
drastic reflationary measures that 
would improve trade and provide a 
much-needed relief to the budget. At 
the existing price level the public 
debt places an unbearable strain on 
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the budget, and unless it is relaxed 
by a reasonable devaluation of the 
franc, it will become a permanent 
obstacle to the return of a sound 
budgetary situation. 

A budgetary deficit in itself is no 
disaster. Under ordinary conditions 
the French Government, with its ex- 
cellent record as a debtor, should find 
it easy to cover the deficit by borrow- 
ing in the normal course. The diffi- 
culty lies in the distrust of the French 
investor. On various occasions since 
the war the Treasury was unable to 
raise in the capital market the funds 
it required. More than once, especially 
between 1924 and 1926, and again be- 
tween 1932 and 1934, the Treasury’s 
liquid reserve declined to a danger- 
ously low level. For some time the 
Treasury’s balance with the Bank of 
France was under 100,000,000 francs 
—barely sufficient to cover a few 
days’ current requirements. M. Poin- 
caré succeeded in accumulating a 
Treasury surplus of some 14,000,000,- 
000, but his successors lost no time 
in spending it. In France it is said to 
be unsafe to show a Treasury surplus, 
since it encourages Parliament to be 
extravagant. M. Poincaré’s surplus 
was, in fact, used up partly by current 
budgetary deficits and partly by the 
support the Tardieu and Laval gov- 
ernments granted various banks and 
foreign governments that got into dif- 
ficulties during the crisis. 

From 1932 onward the position of 
the Treasury became once more preca- 
rious. While in other countries the de- 
pression drove a large part of the 
capital formerly used by industry and 
commerce into government securities, 
in France the safety-first movement 
led to hoarding. The Treasury was un- 
able to issue long-term loans except 
on highly onerous and humiliating 
terms, and the French money market 
provided no facilities for any substan- 
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tial Treasury bill issues. Although the 
leading banks were ready to take over 
a certain amount, their absorbing 
capacity was limited by their having 
to maintain abnormally large liquid 
cash reserves. On two occasions, in 
1933 and in 1934, in order to meet the 
most urgent requirements, the Treas- 
ury found it necessary to raise credits 
abroad. 

The loan operations carried out as 
a result of the temporary improve- 
ment that came with the advent of 
the Government of National Union 
admittedly relieved the Treasury situ- 
ation toward the end of 1934. At the 
beginning of 1935 the Treasury’s 
balance with the Bank of France 
amounted to about 1,000,000,000 
francs. But the fact that the budget 
was hopelessly unbalanced continued 
to preoccupy the Treasury, and called 
for measures to secure its require- 
ments of funds for the future. The 
government decided, at the beginning 
of 1935, to make Treasury bills eli- 
gible for rediscount with the Bank of 
France. Although this increased the 
absorbing capacity of the market for 
Treasury bills, it also opened up dis- 
quieting possibilities of inflationary 
borrowing. 

The Treasury’s difficulties were, as 
we have seen, due in part to the neces- 
sity of supporting banks that were 
in trouble. The banking crisis in 
France was indeed of exceptional se- 
verity. It reached its climax with the 
difficulties of the Banque Nationale 
de Crédit in October, 1931, which in- 
duced a wholesale withdrawal of de- 
posits from practically all banks. If 
the Treasury had not gone to the res- 
cue of the Banque Nationale de 
Crédit, there would have been a gen- 
eral run on the banks, and a collapse 
would have been unavoidable. As it 
was, the banks succeeded in saving 
themselves but only at the price of 
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aggravating the economic crisis by 
ruthlessly calling in credits. 

The banking crisis began to abate 
in 1932, and by 1933 it was entirely 
over. Fortunately, it reached its cli- 
max while the Treasury was still able 
to grant support. If the climax had 
come two years later, the government 
would have faced the dilemma of let- 
ting the banks fail or declaring a gen- 
eral moratorium, or else of support- 
ing them by means of inflationary 
borrowing from the Bank of France. 
But the banks weathered the po- 
litical and budgetary crisis of 1933-34 
without much difficulty. The with- 
drawals of deposits during the panic 
were not sufficiently large to endan- 
ger their position, and after the for- 
mation of the Doumergue government 
the money previously withdrawn 
gradually found its way back to the 
banks. Not only did the banks not re- 
quire help during that period but 
they themselves assisted the Treas- 
ury to no slight extent by taking up 
Treasury bills within the limits of 
their capacity. 

There were no bank failures worth 
mentioning during 1934; yet the pros- 
pects are far from reassuring. Al- 
though by the beginning of 1934 the 
banks had eliminated their bad debts, 
in the course of the past year the 
deepening of the economic crisis has 
resulted in new bad debts. The diffi- 
culties of the Société Financiére Spé- 
ciale, the Citroén Company and other 
concerns inflicted heavy losses upon 
the banks, and further losses are like- 
ly. Should they grow to such an ex- 
tent as to alarm the French public, 
we may witness another run of depos- 
itors, and this time the Treasury will 
not have available liquid resources to 
support the banks. If both the Treas- 
ury and the banks require assistance 
at the same time, and they are unable 
to help each other, then the govern- 
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ment would have to fall back upon 
the Bank of France, and inflation 
would be inevitable. 

This brings us to the French mone- 
tary crisis. Because of the measures 
taken by M. Poincaré, the post-war 
monetary crisis ended in 1926. The 
franc was stabilized. Thanks to the 
repatriation of French funds that took 
refuge abroad during the inflation and 
the favorable trade balance, brought 
about by the undervaluation of the 
currency, the Bank of France accumu- 
lated a huge gold and foreign ex- 
change reserve. The technical position 
of the franc became very strong in- 
deed. After the repatriation of prac- 
tically the entire foreign exchange re- 
serve during 1931 and 1932 the re- 
serve ratio rose to about 80 per cent, 
which is twice the legal minimum. 
The French authorities defended the 
franc by applying the time-honored 
orthodox devices. They raised the 
bank rate whenever there was a per- 
sistent outflow of gold, even if in do- 
ing so they accentuated the business 
depression. The government pursued 
a policy of cutting down expenditures 
and encouraged private employers to 
do likewise. It was hoped that this de- 
flationary drive would place the franc 
above suspicion. 

But the French public remained 
profoundly distrustful of the franc. 
The hoarding of gold assumed un- 
precedented proportions, and from 
time to time there was a flight from 
the national currency; for instance, 
toward the end of 1932 and in the 
early months of 1933, and again 
toward the turn of 1933. The French 
public was reluctant to trust the franc 
mainly because of the budgetary and 
the Treasury crises. Although the 
Bank of France refused to finance 
the deficit, it was evident that, if 
the government should find no other 
means of raising the amount required, 
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it would overcome the resistance of 
the bank and the deficit would be 
covered by inflationary borrowing. It 
was largely the anticipation of such 
developments that from time to time 
caused a flight from the franc. 

The French public, moreover, feared 
a depreciation of the franc because of 
the adverse development in the trade 
balance. Owing to the low rate of 
stabilization chosen by M. Poincaré 
the franc was grossly undervalued 
until the end of 1931. Then it became 
heavily overvalued in comparison with 
the depreciated currencies. Despite all 
inflationary efforts, equilibrium could 
not be restored between French com- 
modity prices and world prices. Con- 
sequently, it was difficult for France 
to export and she had to resort to va- 
rious kinds of measures to reduce her 
imports—measures that tended to 
maintain high prices. Invisible exports 
such as the money spent by foreign 
tourists and the yield of foreign in- 
vestments also declined considerably. 
The fear now is that a series of ad- 
verse trade balances will undermine 
the technical strength of the franc 
and that the pressure of business in- 
terests affected by the depreciation 
will eventually force the government 
to abandon its deflationary policy. 
While export trade alone is not of 
sufficient importance to France, the 
growing depression in home trade 
tends to encourage a strong move- 
ment in favor of devaluation. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that the crisis of the 
franc is by no means over. 

The economic crisis was almost en- 
tirely unknown in France until the 
end of 1931. The post-war slump of 
1920-21 was followed by a rapid re- 
covery as a result of inflationary 
spending by the government, while 
owing to the undervaluation of the 
franc France escaped the stabilization 
crisis that affected many other coun- 
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tries. After 1929, when the depression 
became world-wide, France appeared 
to be immune. This was due partly to 
her comparative self-sufficiency and 
partly to the undervaluation of the 
franc. It was not until Great Britain 
went off gold that France began to 
feel the economic crisis. During the 
following three years the depression 
increased gradually. The difficulties 
of the Citroén company at the end of 
1934 provided some indication of the 
effects on trade of deflation and of 
overvaluing the franc. There is no rea- 
son whatsoever to believe that in this 
respect the worst is over. Even if the 
French Government should cease to 
deflate any further, the deflationary 
drive of 1934 has yet to produce its 
full effect upon trade. 

Admittedly, at the beginning of 
1935 the French Government changed 
its monetary policy with the declared 
object of assisting trade by making 
money cheaper. It is as yet doubtful 
whether this object will be achieved. 
In any case, the extent to which trade 
recovery can be brought about by 
means of cheap money alone is neg- 
ligible. Thus the chances are that the 
French economic crisis will continue. 
This must accentuate the budgetary 
crisis, the Treasury crisis and the 
banking crisis, and through its psy- 
chological effect it may lead to a re- 
newed monetary crisis. Owing to the 
demoralizing effect of prolonged de- 
pression, it may also become a cause 
of a renewed political crisis. 

The actual figures of the French 
financial and economic situation are 
in themselves by no means alarming. 
It is through the exaggeration of 
their effect on the crise de confiance 
and the crise morale that they may 
produce disastrous consequences. The 
crise de confiance, or wave of dis- 
trust, has been the direct cause of 
most of France’s troubles since the 
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war. The chaotic conditions between 
1923 and 1926 arose largely from the 
distrust that accentuated to the ex- 
treme all the adverse material fac- 
tors. M. Poincaré’s drastic measures 
restored confidence in 1926, and it 
was not until 1931 that France again 
relapsed into a crise de confiance. 
This time it took the form of a bank- 
ing crisis, and, during the subsequent 
years, of repeated flights from the 
franc. M. Doumergue’s advent re- 
stored confidence once more. But as 
the flight from the franc during the 
political crisis of October and Novem- 
ber, 1934, indicated, the basis of this 
newly acquired confidence is none too 
solid. Any adverse development in the 
economic, financial or political sphere 
would be capable of provoking a 
fresh crise de confiance. 

As for the crise morale, the recent 
financial scandals indicate that it is 
still acute. It began in 1930, even be- 
fore the beginning of the economic 
and financial crises. Highly placed 
politicians were involved in a series 
of financial scandals. The most notori- 
ous were the Oustric affair, the case 
of Mme. Hanau and, over and above 
all, the Stavisky case. The last named 
wrecked two governments, and was 
largely responsible for the street riots 
in February, 1934. It disclosed a 
hitherto unsuspected degree of cor- 
ruption among politicians, in govern- 
ment departments, and even in the 
administration of justice. Confidence 
in the whole parliamentary demo- 
cratic system of the Third Republic 
appeared to be shaken to its very 
foundations. 

This was only one manifestation of 
the crise morale. The exaggeration of 
the significance of financial scandals 
led to a state of demoralization the 
extent of which few people outside 
France realized. The Stavisky disclo- 
sures led the public to suspect scan- 
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dals everywhere. It was whispered 
that the fortifications on the eastern 
frontier on which many billions of 
francs had been spent were worthless, 
as a large part of the money remained 
in the hands of intermediaries. It was 
said that the machines of the air force 
were hopelessly obsolete and that cor- 
ruption connected with army con- 
tracts had reduced the value of French 
defensive forces to insignificance. In- 
deed, there were wholesale desertions 
from the French Army, and the gov- 
ernment, for fear of publicity, did 
not dare to prosecute deserters. 

The political truce and the improved 
budgetary situation under M. Dou- 
mergue halted the crise morale. But 
no wholesale purging of political life 
took place, for that would have ended 
the political truce. The Stavisky in- 
quiry was dragging on month after 
month without result. New scandals 
were discovered toward the end of 
1934, and the year closed under the 
shadow of the Citroén affair. It would 
thus be unduly optimistic to suppose 
that the crise morale in France has 
come to an end. Even if at present 
there are no signs of such demoraliza- 
tion as was witnessed a year ago, 
prospects of a national regeneration, 
which alone can put an end to the 
crise morale, are completely lacking. 

Given the financial, economic and 
psychological crisis France experi- 
enced during the last four years, and 
given her peculiar parliamentary sys- 
tem, the country had inevitably to go 
through a series of political crises. 
Ever since 1932 changes of govern- 
ment have been frequent and some 
Ministries have lasted only a few 
weeks. Political instability and the ab- 
sence of a dependable majority for 
any government have aggravated the 
crisis in all its manifestations. The 
financial recovery of 1934 was largely 
the result of the comparative political 
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stability brought about by the forma- 
tion of the Doumergue government. 
The political truce continued when M. 
Flandin became Premier. 

While M. Doumergue sought to cure 
the evil of frequent political crises by 
changing the Constitution, M. Flandin 
abandoned the idea and concentrated 
upon removing the causes of discon- 
tent through an improvement in the 
economic situation. Partly for this 
reason he decided to discard the ortho- 
dox deflationary policy of his pred- 
ecessors and to devise measures that 
in given circumstances might result 
in reflation. Meanwhile, the improve- 
ment in the immediate international 
outlook has to some extent consolidat- 
ed his position. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that the political truce will end 
some time this year. A general elec- 
tion is due in May, 1936, and many 
months beforehand the parties will 
begin playing for position, with in- 
trigues and tactical moves resuming 
their course. Thus, in all probability, 
will come to an end the comparative 
political stability that France has en- 
joyed since February, 1934. 

The only sphere in which a distinct 
improvement may conceivably last for 
several years is that of international 
politics. Until a few months ago the 
possibility of war scares constituted 
a potential cause for the aggravation 
of the crisis, but at present there 
seems to be hope that no trouble will 
arise in that direction in the near fu- 
ture, even if the kaleidoscopic changes 
in the international situation suggest 
that it is not safe to rely absolutely 
upon the more amicable feeling that 
has lately been in evidence. 

Yet in several spheres the French 
crisis is still going on unabated. The 
budget is still unbalanced; the eco- 
nomic situation is changing from bad 
to worse; the crise morale continues, 
even though in a less spectacular 
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fashion. In other directions the crisis 
has abated, but all the elements for 
its renewal are present. 

What, then, is the way out of the 
crisis? The answer is: Through the 
devaluation of the franc. In abandon- 
ing the stubborn struggle to maintain 
the franc at its parity, the French 
Government would remove one of the 
main causes of the crisis. A reason- 
able devaluation would enable the gov- 
ernment to balance the budget and 
thus also remove the cause of the 
Treasury crisis. The franc, at a lower 
level, would enjoy confidence; funds 
would return from their hiding places; 
trade would revive; the disaster of 
a banking crisis would no longer 
threaten; the crise de confiance would 
come to an end; all this improvement 
would prepare the way for the elimi- 
nation of the crise morale, and would 
make for a reasonable political sta- 
bility. Even in international relations 
the devaluation of the franc would 
strengthen France, since it would 
enable her to spend, if necessary, the 
amounts required for her national 
defense. 

It is an exaggeration to say that de- 
valuation would solve the entire prob- 
lem. What is wanted is a thorough 
national regeneration, which cannot, 
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however, be achieved unless the franc 
is devalued. Confronted with the 
menace of Hitler’s Germany, which 
remains very real in spite of the 
recent improvement in international 
politics, France cannot afford to waste 
her energies in bolstering up the 
franc at an untenable level. In any 
case, she is heavily handicapped in 
the coming fight for her existence. 
The French nation is not mechani- 
cally minded in an age of increasing 
mechanization. It is not efficient in an 
age in which efficient organization is 
ever increasingly important. It clings 
to its nineteenth-century system of 
laissez faire while other nations make 
more or less rapid progress toward 
economic planning. 

Over and above these and many 
other disadvantages it would be suici- 
dal for France to go on handicapping 
herself deliberately by maintaining 
the franc at an overvalued level. It is 
to her interest to concentrate all her 
available energies upon working out 
her salvation by a fundamental re- 
generation instead of upon the defense 
of the present unnatural parities of 
the franc. The French nation has to 
realize before it is too late that the 
choice lies between the franc and 
France, 





A Stay-at-Home Policy for America 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR* 


HE writing of Charles A. Beard is 
‘Tinea stimulating; many read- 
ers would call it shocking, doubtless 
to the satisfaction of the author. 
Whether it can lead to action as well 
as to thought only the future can 
show. 

Dr. Beard’s latest book, The Open 
Door at Home (Macmillan, $3) is a 
definite call to action, which in its ef- 
fects, if not in its processes, would be 
revolutionary. He calls it a “trial phi- 
losophy of national interest,” but the 
tentative characterization is mislead- 
ing. If we acknowledge the accuracy 
of his facts and the cogency of his 
argument, we must accept his pro- 
gram or, as he believes, “betray the 
security of the American nation.” 

In his preceding volume, The Idea 
of National Interest (Macmillan, 
$3.75), Dr. Beard analyzed factually 
the elements affecting American for- 
eign policy, disclosing in the analysis 
irreconcilable inconsistencies alike of 
aims and methods. He now proceeds to 
work out a conception of national in- 
terest freed, so far as he can make it, 
from the gross contradictions and 
unattainable ambitions which have 
blurred the idea and vitiated its pol- 
icy. It is, as he confesses, a personal 
interpretation of history and of policy. 
He purposes to show the most effi- 
cient use of the national resources and 
industrial arts of the nation at home, 


*The author of this article edited The 
Intimate Papers of Colonel House and, 
more recently, has written American Di- 
plomacy During the World War. He is 
professor of history at Yale University. 


in a quest for security and a high 
standard of living. 

The earlier portions of The Open 
Door at Home are for the most part 
devoted to a critical devaluation of 
the various theories applied in the 
past to the problem of national poli- 
tics and economics, and now offered 
with new panaceas as an escape from 
the existing dilemma. The later chap- 
ters contain Dr. Beard’s own program. 
He begins by analyzing in turn the 
statecraft of traditional industrialism 
and agrarianism; the possibility of 
patiently enduring the crisis with the 
application of minor remedies until it 
is past; the thesis of war as a means 
of stimulating commerce; the pro- 
grams of communism and fascism. In 
this analysis he devotes chief atten- 
tion to the industrialist and agrarian 
theses, neither of which he accepts as 
conforming with the facts of the past 
or offering much future promise. 

He disputes the assumption that 
American industry and agriculture 
produce and must produce more than 
can be consumed by the American 
people, that we face inexorable “sur- 
pluses” for which foreign outlets must 
be created, that accumulations of 
American capital must be exported. 
There is no warrant, he insists, for the 
belief that commercial imperialism is 
even commercially worth while. Much 
of the original stake abroad has been 
lost; much of it has stimulated for- 
eign industries to compete with Amer- 
icans in foreign markets or even in 
America. Even if profitable to certain 
private interests, commercial imperial- 
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ism fosters international rivalries and 
stimulates threats to national security. 

The agrarian thesis, although it 
does not involve the political dangers 
and diplomatic risks of the industrial- 
ist, offers no better guide to policy. 
Historical experience does not indicate 
that the lowering of trade barriers 
will provide adequate outlets for the 
alleged surpluses. This thesis rests 
upon nothing more than “a maxim de- 
vised for a pre-technological or handi- 
craft era, when the differentiation of 
national economies in respect of fun- 
damental commodities was sharply 
marked and presumed to be perma- 
nent.” As a scheme of thought Dr. 
Beard characterizes it as utopian. Nor 
is he attracted by the experiments in 
Russia and Italy. The Marxian solu- 
tion he believes to be entirely lacking 
in working specifications. Of fascism 
he remarks that if it is a final and 
permanent system, “then progress has 
come to an end, which is doubtful.” 

Historic internationalism, as it is 
described by Dr. Beard, with its cen- 
tral theme of dependence upon a world 
economy, he likewise discards. It is 
based, in his belief, upon classical Eng- 
lish economics and its theses do not 
correspond with the existing world 
order. Even admitting that it was once 
something more than a rationalization 
of the peculiar economic position of 
the British manufacturing classes at 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
' why attempt to restore a system which 
resulted in the World War and proved 
disastrous to mankind? 

With such a clearing of the ground, 
Dr. Beard approaches the problem of 
defining and realizing the national in- 
terest of the American people. Two 
elements appear in this problem: The 
American nation and its interest. He 
first looks at the society of which the 
interest is to be conserved and ameli- 
orated. Objectively, he notes that the 
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home oi American nationality is a con- 
tinental domain forming an unbroken 
unity with no powerful neighbors of 
another race or tongue on its immedi- 
ate borders. Few, if any, of the pow- 
erful passions of nationalism charac- 
teristic of European peoples are fos- 
tered in such a geographical location. 
As a result of historical processes, 
the American nation is not, and can- 
not be, racial as the term is under- 
stocd abroad. There is no clerical con- 
trol, no landed aristocracy, no mon- 
archy. Society is essentially economic 
in character. Its political and economic 
ways of life, owing to its natural en- 
dowment, mode of settlement and ex- 
pansion, are hard, practical and me- 
chanical. Success in the management 
of large political and economic affairs 
on a national scale will necessarily 
demand the maintenance of social co- 
hesiveness and the development of 
cooperative capacity. 

Such are the elements which policy 
must take into account in seeking the 
national interest. But what is the 
supreme interest, as distinguished 
from a mere aggregation of special 
interests often conflicting in nature 
and harmful to national security? This 
question the author answers asser- 
tively: “The supreme interest of the 
United States is the creation and 
maintenance of a high standard of 
life for all its people, and ways of 
industry conducive to the promotion 
of individual and social virtues within 
the frame of national security.” 

Dr. Beard thus regards national 
security as the controlling considera- 
tion and one providing the positive 
guidance to policy hitherto lacking. 
In discussing security in its economic 
aspects, he attempts to clear our 
minds of the “clichés and tyrannical 
phrases of traditional economics, poli- 
tics, sociology and international diplo- 
macy.” Security demands emancipa- 
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tion from dependence upon all the 
foreign factors over which we have 
no control and into which our foreign 
trade policy has pulled us—economic 
rivalries, revolutions, wars, vicissi- 
tudes of foreign exchange. Foreign 
trade should be carried on purely for 
the acquisition of the imports regard- 
ed as necessary to the national stand- 
ard of life. The forcible promulgation 
of foreign trade by the State develops 
rivalries in which so-called American 
interests cannot be adequately sup- 
ported by any navy we now have or 
could possibly afford to construct. 

An absolute elimination of foreign 
trade for the United States, is, how- 
ever, not proposed; Dr. Beard de- 
mands the maximum employment for 
the national resources and skills at 
home, where we know where we are 
(“tending our own garden,” he calls 
it), and the minimum reliance upon in- 
ternational trade, which is constantly 
in oscillation. He suggests that full de- 
velopment of our own resources would 
so increase our national buying power 
that foreign trade would ultimately 
increase. But the imports thus stimu- 
lated would be, in the main, luxuries 
not indispensable to a stable standard 
of American life. In order to achieve 
the maximum employment of the na- 
tional endowment, Dr. Beard is evi- 
dently prepared to go far toward 
complete Federal control of American 
economy. 

He would first call upon “engineer- 
ing rationality” to provide a stand- 
ard-of-life budget ‘for the nation in 
terms of food, clothing, shelter and 
conveniences in order to disclose the 
needs of the nation which must be 
supplied if the crisis is to be overcome. 
There must then be prepared a study 
of the national resources of the United 
States and of the capacity of national 
engineering and the arts to determine 
how far American industry and agri- 
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culture can supply the requirements. 
Then, and then only, will it be possible 
to plan the character of desirable for- 
eign trade with reference to American 
needs. Complete economic autonomy 
he does not insist upon as either de- 
sirable or possible, but regards it 
simply as the basis upon which the 
search for a policy pointing to the ut- 
most security must rest. 

The proposals made by Dr. Beard 
involve the elimination of the real or 
so-called surpluses, “a flat rejection of 
the life and death formula offered to 
statecraft by exponents of imperial- 
ism, laissez-faire, capitalism and com- 
munism, namely that unless ‘surpluses’ 
can be sold abroad, or huge interna- 
tional commerce is kept going, the na- 
tion must sink to a low level of living 
despite its enormous resources and un- 
excelled technical arts.” Dr. Beard in- 
sists that an efficient distribution of 
wealth at home would be a main factor 
in resolving the crisis created by the 
alleged surpluses, and in eliminating 
the perils to national security. If the 
nation can correct the unbalanced 
accumulations of capital, the over- 
extension of plant capacity and the 
inefficiency of domestic buying power, 
the economic vices and the diplomatic 
dangers of international trade would 
disappear. An efficient distribution of 
wealth in the United States would 
“provide domestic use for a consider- 
able part of the so-called surplus and 
reduce the pressures of the outward 
thrusts—thrusts which engender ri- 
valries abroad, extend the interests of 
the country beyond the reaches of 
adequate defense, and lead to arma- 
ment rivalries and their inevitable 
outcome—war.” 

Following upon the survey and ex- 
ploitation of American resources so 
as to provide for basic American 
needs, it would be necessary, Dr. 
Beard points out, to provide for the 
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import of those raw materials and 
manufactured commodities essential 
to the highest possible standard of 
life. He gives tentative answers to the 
questions raised by the problem of 
control of exports and imports. He 
classifies types of imports that should 
be provided for, such as products that 
could not be produced in the United 
States at all or in sufficient quantity, 
commodities resulting from foreign 
skills and cultural qualities, books 
and objects of pure art. He points out 
the necessity of a single national 
organ of trade authority under the 
State Department for the adjustment 
and control of foreign trade. This type 
of control, he insists, is not a mere 
Utopian hope, but is rather a develop- 
ment of the actual drift of domestic 
policy and practice. 

Since security is the supreme con- 
sideration, national defense necessar- 
ily plays a major rdéle in the author’s 
scheme of things. He is supremely 
critical of traditional theories on the 
nature of defense, vyhether militarist 
or pacifist, dominated as they are, in 
his opinion, by uncritical slogans. 
Pacifist writings have been unrealis- 
tic and sentimental. On the other side 
there has been no clear understanding 
of the tremendous implications in un- 
limited policy pointing toward unlim- 
ited war; no attempt to devise criteria 
that should determine what is meant 
by an “adequate” navy; no realistic 
definition of the purpose of the army 
and navy. 

In attempting his own definition 
of a clear program, Dr. Beard advo- 
cates a policy of self-restraint. The 
size of the army and navy should be 
determined simply by its adequacy to 
defend the American people in their 
present geographical home. Aggressive 
economic and diplomatic action in dis- 
tant regions must be eliminated. Such 
a policy is dictated by obvious factors. 
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Protection to distant adventures can- 
not possibly come under the term 
national defense; such protection can- 
not possibly be effective even if it 
were justifiable; finally “as a matter 
of hard fact and national interest,” 
the American people must concede to 
other powers rights of security out- 
side the American zone. 

This policy of defense rests upon 
the recognition that there are in fact 
three great existing zones of naval 
power—the British, the American and 
the Japanese—in each of which out- 
siders can operate only at the risk 
of complete defeat. Each power is se- 
cure within its own zone. The require- 
ment of naval defense for America 
would thus be determined simply by 
the technical factors involving effec- 
tive defense within the American zone. 

To give effect to such policy, he 
suggests the consolidation of the War 
and Navy Departments into one Di- 
vision of National Defense, placed un- 
der the supervision and control of the 
Department of State. Foreign policy 
and national defense must be coor- 
dinated so that policy will not go 
beyond the potentialities of defense, 
and defense will be adjusted by policy. 
Policy must be restrained on the basis 
of national interest. 

Dr. Beard is thus brought to the 
general problem of American interna- 
tional relations and the principles best 
calculated to avoid any international 
disturbances that might affect Ameri- 
can security. The probability of be- 
coming involved in a war, he points 
out, bears a direct relationship to the 
extent of the economic interest of 
American nationals in the affected 
area and in the fortunes of the bellig- 
erents. If foreign trade were controlled 
by government, powerful private in- 
terests of the United States would not 
be permitted to have stakes abroad 
which must be defended. The perils of 
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war and the irritations of diplomacy 
would be largely eliminated. In case of 
war between other nations which in- 
terfered with American trade, the 
interests of the national trade author- 
ity would be considered and not those 
of private interests. The question as 
to whether the United States should 
enter the war or not, would be consid- 
ered on its merits as a matter of public 
interest. ‘Until this is done, the United 
States is likely to be drawn into every 
serious conflict in Europe or Asia 
without respect to national interest— 
indeed to the peril of national in- 
terest.” 

Brief but definite consideration is 
given to the question of neutral rights 
in wartime. Dr. Beard shows clearly 
that to treat historic neutral rights 
as real rights which the government 
is bound to support, must foster dan- 
gerous delusions. The defense of 


neutral rights is in itself an approach 


to warfare, and it must be determined 
by the defensive interests of the 
United States as a whole. 

The only way of avoiding interven- 
tion in a future war he believes to be 
the establishment of positive re- 
straints at this time. He would en- 
force an absolute ban on the sale of 
munitions as specified in detail; ex- 
clude from American ports all armed 
ships of belligerents and exclude from 
American waters and territory bel- 
ligerent submarines and _ aircraft; 
seize all vessels belonging to belliger- 
ents not removed from American 
waters within a brief period of time; 
forbid the enlistment of American citi- 
zens in belligerent armies and deny 
to American citizens the right to 
travel on the supply ships of belliger- 
ents. Trade with belligerents or other 
neutrals would be under national con- 
trol. 

This foreign trade control, which 
would operate in time of peace as well 
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as of war and effectively supervise 
all international relations of an eco- 
nomic sort, might, in Dr. Beard’s opin- 
ion, be a single Federal agency. Such 
a plan would involve the establishment 
in the State Department of a foreign 
trade corporation or foreign trade 
authority with full power “to control 
exports and imports into the United 
States, directly or through licenses 
with checks on performance provided 
by custom officers and shipping mani- 
fests.” If such authority should seem 
excessive and impracticable, the Trade 
Authority might exercise control 
merely through a tariff mechanism 
manipulated so as to provide shifts 
in tariff schedules and classifications 
that would determine both prices and 
quantities. 

Further reorganization of govern- 
ment departments, Dr. Beard believes, 
would be essential in order to give 
effect to such a policy. All agencies 
having to do with foreign relations, 
whether commercial or diplomatic, 
should be concentrated in the Depart- 
ment of State. The suggested Division 
of National Defense with its army 
and navy bureaus, as well as the Trade 
Authority, would be subordinate to 
the Department of State. He suggests 
further the establishment of a council 
for foreign affairs to be composed of 
the President, the Secretary of State 
and his new subordinates, and Repre- 
sentatives from Congress. Treaties 
should be ratified by a simple major- 
ity of the two houses of Congress. 

This would provide, as he admits, a 
concentration of forces resulting in 
an agency of substantially unlimited 
power over foreign relations. “Since 
the United States is in no position to 
limit the power of other nations, it 
should set no limits to the power of 
its government to deal with them save 
that of ultimate responsibility to the 
nation from which its authority is de- 
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rived.” By attending to its own busi- 
ness, Dr. Beard concludes, developing 
the policy of economic security, limited 
defense, rational control, and recipro- 
cal exchange, the United States would 
offer to European nations a clear-cut 
program according to which they could 
shape their own course. Thus Dr. 
Beard’s “trial philosophy’’ comes close 
to that of Will Rogers. 

There is a good deal of attractive- 
ness in the philosophy thus expounded 
in The Open Door at Home and much 
that is attractive in the approach to it. 
The clear-cut differentiation between 
facts that can be proved and specula- 
tive opinion, the intellectual honesty 
of the attempt to lay bare the essen- 
tials of the problem of national inter- 
est and to eliminate conventional and 
irrational modes of thought, the insis- 
tence upon the vital need of ethics 
and esthetics in the formation of pol- 
icy, all this would give distinction and 
importance to the volume apart from 
its application to the contemporary 
crisis. Whether it will make numerous 
converts to this sort of neo-national- 
ism is doubtful. Dr. Beard runs to 
abstractions; there is some confusion 
of material; there are many re- 
dundancies and a paucity of concrete 
illustrations. A careful reading and 
re-reading is necessary to a compre- 
hension of the nuances of his program. 

Whether or not Dr. Beard’s attack 
upon the industrialist and agrarian 
theses can be justified by the facts he 
adduces, and whether his facts are 
accurate and his use of them fair, it 
is certain that the industrial system 
has not brought economic stability 
and security to this country or the 
world. But while his substitute is 
attractive, he is far from convincing 
us that it is practicable. 

“An efficient distribution of wealth” 
in the United States is too vague a 
phrase to persuade the American 
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people to change a multitude of eco- 
nomic customs. It may be worth pay- 
ing a great deal for in the way of 
revolutionary methods, but we want 
to know the price with reasonable 
exactitude. Federal control may have 
to be extended and all the ramifica- 
tions of a vast bureaucracy developed. 
But before we approve general prin- 
ciples affecting much that to many 
American citizens seems to have both 
ethical and esthetic value, we want 
to be reasonably sure of what we are 
getting into. Dr. Beard shows us the 
Utopia of an “efficient distribution of 
national wealth”; he indicates in a 
very general way the direction toward 
it; but he does not consider the costs 
of the transition. Uncertainty de- 
stroys confidence, and there is no 
escape from the crisis without a re- 
turn of confidence. 

It is a pity that Dr. Beard did not 
take time and space to elaborate his 
chapters on international relations. If 
we may judge from various reviews, 
these are certain to be misunderstood. 
His “nationalism” will be regarded as 
a defense of isolation. As a matter of 
fact, his plan for a concentration of 
control over foreign affairs in a small 
executive group headed by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State would 
facilitate diplomatic cooperation by 
weakening factors of uncertainty. His 
idea of limited zones of action could 
quite simply be adjusted to the World 
Court or even the League of Nations. 
Federal restriction of the neutral 
rights of individuals, if clearly embod- 
ied in legislation beforehand, would 
not merely lessen the chance of Amer- 
ican intervention in time of war, but 
would help the cause of general peace 
by giving to other nations, especially 
Great Britain, an assurance of the 
course of American policy. Such sug- 
gestions deserve further and careful 
consideration. 


The Promise of the Virgin Islands 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


tT is hard to believe that the United 

States made a good trade, as the 
saying goes, when it bought the Vir- 
gin Islands. But bargain or no, after 
much talk of the navy’s needs and 
Germany’s evil designs, Denmark was 
in 1917 forced to sell for $25,000,000. 
America thus acquired three small 
islands—St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. 
John—a large number of uninhabited 
cays and some 25,000 new citizens (90 
per cent of them Negro). Lying to 
the east of Puerto Rico, at the head 
of the rocky island chain stretching 
down to South America, the “Virgins” 
named by Columbus are among the 
most beautiful of the Lesser Antilles, 
and in some ways the most pic- 
turesque. Yet precious few of the ad- 
ministrators sent down by Washing- 
ton have had time to ponder the al- 
most miraculous scenery. The busi- 
ness of government and rehabilitation 
has been a full-time job. 

Padding along the hot white streets 
of St. Thomas or St. Croix, a bundle 
balanced on her head, the average 
Virgin Islands Negress is the picture 
of placidity. Her husband and her 
children, too, seem to be sublimely 
free of care. The sun shines brightly, 
the red flowers bloom all the year, 
there are no street cars and few au- 
tomobiles. A little burro will plod 
under an amazing load, and life moves 
at a tropic pace. But life has been 
also very bitter, and at times unbear- 
able. Even easygoing natures have 
been brought to realize that. 

When the navy took charge in 1917 
the economy of the islands had been 


ruined by neglect, drought, a recent 
hurricane, and the departure, for 
obvious reasons, of the wealthy Ham- 
burg-American Line interests. Then 
came prohibition, destroying the 
native rum industry and adding a 
final straw to the burden borne by the 
population. What had in 1900, and for 
generations before, been the thriving 
Danish West Indies, rich in sugar and 
rum and a world-renowned port— 
Charlotte Amalie, now called St. 
Thomas—had become President Hoo- 
ver’s celebrated “poorhouse.” The 
long warehouses on St. Thomas har- 
bor stood empty. Planters’ estates on 
St. Croix and St. John fell into weedy 
ruin, and bush sprang up in their gar- 
dens and in the cane fields. The popu- 
lation, once nearly 50,000, was but 
half as large when the United States 
assumed sovereignty. 

The navy spent about $300,000 a 
year during its administration. It 
improved the roads, controlled disease, 
and ruled with adequate if stern jus- 
tice. But the navy’s purpose was 
regulation, not rehabilitation. There 
had, moreover, apparently been quiet 
reconsideration of the strategic value 
of St. Thomas harbor and adjacent 
waters. In 1931, President Hoover 
was prevailed upon to appoint a 
civilian administration responsible to 
the Department of the Interior, and 
the navy sailed away. Today that 
branch of the service is represented 
in the islands by the crew of the St. 
Thomas Naval Radio Station. 

The Hoover-appointed régime, with 
Paul M. Pearson as Governor, has held 
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office ever since. Every so often there 
comes a rumor that a new administra- 
tion is due—one less “Republican,” one 
more “honest,” one more “efficient,” 
one more “sympathetic” toward the 
New Deal. But Governor Pearson and 
his aides have stayed on, perhaps be- 
cause they are neither Democrats nor 
Republicans and because they have 
brought to the islands the beginnings 
of, in the real sense of the term, a 
New Deal. If the plans at present un- 
der way are carried to their logical 
conclusion, the United States will have 
set up there a remarkable, possibly 
prophetic, economic system. Much of 
the credit will belong to the adminis- 
tration centred at Government House, 
St. Thomas. 

This is not to say that the Virgin 
Islands have already been rescued 
from their misfortune. Whether 
through the inefficiency and inexperi- 
ence of those in control, or through 
the inherent difficulties of the prob- 
lem confronted, public funds available 
for nearly a year have only recently 
been put to work. A vocal and deter- 
mined opposition seizes on every Op- 
portunity to condemn both acts and 
persons, and clamors continually for 
official intervention by Washington. 
There is none the less real progress to 
report. Accomplishment of the two- 
fold aim of making the islands self- 
supporting and of raising their stand- 
ard of living is at least in sight. The 
method thus far employed has been, 
from the American point of view, rev- 
olutionary. It entails the use in indus- 
try and agriculture of the public 
moneys of the United States. 

A few minutes’ drive from the cen- 
tre of Christiansted, one of the two 
towns on the island of St. Croix, 
stands the Central sugar factory. This 
has been bought for $60,000 by the 
United States Government. In the last 
year of private operation the factory 
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made a profit of $11,000, and, accord- 
ing to unprejudiced opinion, it should 
continue to make profits. A hundred 
yards distant is a rum distillery, also 
owned by the United States Govern- 
ment. Connected by pipe-line with the 
sugar presses, this plant has an an- 
nual capacity of 1,500,000 gallons, 
and should eventually do a successful 
business. For the time being the rum 
produced is set aside for aging. 

Further inland is the great Bethle- 
hem sugar factory, bought by the 
government for $90,000. Out of opera- 
tion for several years, Bethlehem at 
one time showed a profit of $1,000,000, 
and even today, with relatively low 
sugar prices, should make money on 
the investment—if (and this may be 
important) the market can absorb the 
product. A recent shop inventory dis- 
closed material and supplies appraised 
at $67,000, and the actual operating 
machinery and plant could not be 
duplicated today for less than several 
million dollars. 

On the success of these State-owned 
plants depends, to a great extent, the 
rehabilitation of the islands. The 
money for purchase was appropriated 
from PWA funds early in 1934; the 
transfer of title to the government 
took place later in the year. The Cen- 
tral sugar factory and its adjacent 
rum distillery began actual operation 
early in 1935, with the harvesting of 
the cane crop. Bethlehem will prob- 
ably not produce until 1937, for the 
cane now being planted on near-by 
acres will not mature for eighteen 
months. 

When the factories were taken over 
a good deal of land was bought with 
them. At Bethlehem alone 2,000 acres 
were acquired, and today much of this 
has been planted to cane, or cleared 
and plowed by the fleet of Diesel- 
engined tractors which form an im- 
pressive line nightly under the tool- 
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shedroof. Since Bethlehem needs about 
4,500 acres for efficient operation, 
more land will have to be bought. 
Central will obtain its cane from 
neighboring government-owned es- 
tates, from the various homesteaded 
tracts on the island and from such pri- 
vate growers as may care to sell. 

Privately-owned sugar factories and 
private growers still remain on St. 
Croix, and from them, naturally 
enough, there rose a storm of protest 
when the government’s plans were an- 
nounced. Termed nearly everything 
from socialistic to stupid, the scheme 
was fought from the beginning. The 
facts of the case seem to be that 
great efforts were made to sell the 
Bethlehem plant to private interests; 
the administration’s first attempt was 
to bring private capital to St. Croix, 
and only when this attempt failed 
did the government take its unprece- 
dented step. When the Colonial Coun- 
cil (municipal legislature) of St. 
Croix refused to grant the enterprise 
a charter, the proposition was sub- 
mitted to the Colonial Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John, and this body 
gave the necessary permission. 

Under the charter the plants will 
be operated by the Virgin Islands 
Company, which leases from the gov- 
ernment the property (worth, when 
all purchases have been made, over 
$1,000,000) for the nominal sum of 
$500 a year. The directors of the com- 
pany are Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Chapman, Governor Paul M. 
Pearson and two prominent citizens 
of the islands, D. Hamilton Jackson 
and Lionel Roberts. Profits are to be 
devoted to educational and social pur- 
poses, including old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The roster of enemies of the Virgin 
Islands Company is large. There are 
those who claim that government com- 
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petition will ruin the private growers, 
and indeed it may, for with expensive 
heavy machinery which private grow- 
ers cannot afford and with low capital 
charges the company can produce 
more economically than others. Al- 
ready field labor has had its daily 
wage in off-seasons raised by the com- 
pany from 40 cents to 45 cents. Pri- 
vate producers have followed suit, but 
presumably they would have to go 
out of business if the company were 
to meet the demand of 60 cents per 
day made by the St. Croix labor union. 
Other opponents are said to include 
local Catholics, who, either out of fear 
of “socialism” or of the effect on 
the parochial school system of the 
broadened public educational facilities 
promised as a result of company 
profits, attacked the measure in the 
St. Croix Colonial Council. Still 
another group, while sympathetic to 
the scheme as a whole, fears the tra- 
ditional inefficiency and red tape of 
bureaucracy, and points suspiciously 
to the fact that a former Government 
Secretary in St. Thomas, a one-time 
certified public accountant, has been 
made general manager of the com- 
pany. Another complaint is that the 
company’s salary schedule is so top- 
heavy that prospect of profits is slim, 
and that the workers will in the long 
run receive no more from the govern- 
ment than from private owners. 
Company operations are at present 
confined to St. Croix, although there 
is a good chance that in time they will 
be extended to St. John, where the 
finest bay oil in the world is grown 
and distilled. The government has at 
this writing an option on the choicest 
bay-tree areas on the island. But St. 
John, with a population of under 1,000, 
is in a much less precarious position 
than the other two islands, for there 
most people own at least a little land 
and eke out a living somehow or other 
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by burning charcoal or raising cattle. 
The problem is much more acute on 
St. Croix and St. Thomas. On the for- 
mer until recently more than 80 per 
cent of the land was held by a score 
of men. 

To relieve this situation, the ad- 
ministration has parceled out to re- 
liable and efficient natives small areas 
of about six acres each. This plan was 
begun some years ago, and when cer- 
tain future arrangements are com- 
plete there will be no qualified inter- 
ested homesteadérs for whom land 
cannot be provided. Estate Whim, in 
St. Croix, for instance, was bought in 
1932 with money included in the an- 
nual Congressional appropriations for 
the islands. Settled on this tract are 
now 151 families, who will own their 
land after making small payments 
over a period of years. The average 
annual rate of purchase payment per 
acre is less than half the rental for- 
merly charged by private owners. 

Model two-room houses of concrete 
block have been erected on Estate 
Whim, and these, too, are bought on 
the instalment plan without down 
payment. Further aid is given by the 
government in that government trac- 
tors and plows clear and plow the 
ground, the homesteader paying for 
these services once his crop of cane or 
other produce has been sold. What 
it means to the Virgin Islands Negro 
to have a neat home and land of his 
own may be realized only by one who 
has seen the hovels in which the land- 
less still live. The self-confidence and 
monetary gain which the more thrifty 
homesteaders have already won are 
sufficient proof of the feasibility of 
the scheme. 

Estate Whim is not the only home- 
stead project on St. Croix; others 
have been underwritten with govern- 
ment funds or municipal funds, or by 
the St. Croix labor union. On the is- 
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land of St. Thomas 250 acres are un- 
der cultivation in the Lindbergh Bay 
area, and further tracts will soon be 
bought. But the population of St. 
Thomas is traditionally non-agricul- 
tural, and placing these people on the 
land has its difficulties. For genera- 
tions St. Thomas Negroes, male and 
female, have lived on the harbor, coal- 
ing ships or unloading cargoes. To 
provide for them a livelihood in the 
old way is no longer possible; even 
had the number of vessels fueling at 
St. Thomas not fallen off, automatic 
cranes are infinitely more economical 
and speedy than the strongest of hu- 
man bodies. Facing the fact that St. 
Thomas homesteading is merely a pal- 
liative, the administration has sought 
other ways out. 

There has been no attempt to intro- 
duce industries foreign to the peo- 
ple. Government House has instead 
encouraged more or less familiar 
handcraft work, and set up shops and 
cooperative marketing facilities. Work- 
ers are trained and materials are fur- 
nished; a revolving fund of $5,000 ob- 
tained from FERA supplies the nec- 
essary capital. 

Almost any afternoon one may see 
groups of women and children sitting 
about the Cooperative in St. Thomas, 
learning the rudiments of their trade, 
and every tourist ship leaving the 
harbor carries with it hooked rugs, 
embroideries, basketry, woodwork and 
jellies and preserves bought by pas- 
sengers. The demand from the United 
States for these products far exceeds 
the supply, and although sales for the 
year ended in June, 1934, were 250 
per cent greater than for the preced- 
ing year, new workers are still being 
taken on. 

Another scheme for helping the 
islands—one upon which the adminis- 
tration pins especially high hopes—is 
that of attracting increasing numbers 
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of tourists. To this end Washington 
appropriated funds for a new hotel, 
erected on the knob of a hill overlook- 
ing St. Thomas harbor. Opened early 
in 1935, Bluebeard Castle Hotel, 
named for the ancient keep about 
which it is built, has already enter- 
tained many guests. It is at present 
under the direct control of Governor 
Pearson, but will eventually be leased 
to an operating company. If prospects 
are sufficiently encouraging, the gov- 
ernment is prepared to build another 
hotel, as well as modern private dwell- 
ings which may be rented by visitors 
and tourists. Virgin Islands weather 
during the Winter is nearly ideal, 
and all ordinary sports facilities are 
available. 

In other ways, perhaps less dra- 
matic than the foregoing, the rehabili- 
tation goes on. Truck gardening for 
local consumption and for Winter ex- 
port to the United States is being en- 
couraged. Refrigerated boats and 
storage will help the fishing industry. 
Agricultural experiment stations are 
testing the soil for cotton and other 
money-crop possibilities. Recently es- 
tablished CCC camps will fight ero- 
sion, recover long-lost springs, refor- 
est where necessary. Adult and 
nursery school education is supple- 
menting the growing primary and sec- 
ondary school system. 

Much has been made in the Amer- 
ican press of the local antagonism to 
the Pearson administration, and in- 
deed the most obscure observer from 
abroad will not be long in the islands 
before he is beset on every side by 
explanation and accusation. There 
have been charges of corruption, mal- 
feasance, bribery, theft, incompetence. 
A local merchant is as likely as not 
to launch unasked upon his version 
of matters political; the Negro porter 
carrying a visitor’s luggage to the 
hotel can be easily persuaded to ad- 
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vance his theory of what is right and 
what is wrong. Petitions signed by 
thousands of natives have asked for 
removal of the Governor; demonstra- 
tions in favor of the Governor’s op- 
ponents have ended in broken heads 
and cries of police brutality. 

Much of the local antagonism comes 
from those who feel that the natives 
are being given more than they de- 
serve, if not more than they want. 
These critics claim that the Governor, 
a former teacher of public speaking 
at Swarthmore College, a Quaker and 
a Chautauqua organizer, has applied 
to his work the romanticism of an 
academic reformer rather than the 
realism of a practiced colonial admin- 
istrator. But it is hard to believe 
that the natives resent what is being 
done, despite the results of a so-called 
plebiscite held in 1934. As for mass 
meetings and demonstrations, an In- 
dian herb doctor could draw a crowd 
in St. Thomas market place even more 
quickly than in Times Square. The at- 
titude of at least a part of the working 
population was well expressed in pri- 
vate conversation by a prominent 
Negro leader. “Things may be far 
from perfect today,” he said, “but we 
never before had the chance we have 
now.” 

The most bitter of Governor Pear- 
son’s opponents have been worked up 
to a surprising pitch of personal 
hatred for those now in control. Sev- 
eral are discharged government em- 
ployes who make no bones about stat- 
ing publicly or privately their uncom- 
promising attitude, and there is no 
question that at least one has sworn 
to “get even” because of bis lost job. 
Their charges of misappropriation of 
funds and of intolerable incompetence 
are very hard to prove, especially in 
view of the clean bill of health re- 
cently given the administration by in- 
vestigators sent down from Washing- 
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ton. As for the so-called censorship 
of the press, the stanchly anti-Pear- 
son The Emancipator still makes its 
appearance in St. Thomas three times 
a week, along with the three daily 
papers. Not many weeks ago The 
Emancipator stated bluntly that Drew 
Pearson, son of the Governor and 
author of Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, was working to remove Judge 
T. Webber Wilson, anti-Pearsonite of- 
ficial in the islands, “simply because 
he does not fit into Governor Pear- 
son’s dictatorship schemes.” 

Other antagonism comes from those 
who see in the administration’s plans 
an encroachment upon the boundaries 
of private business enterprise. They 
cite the fact that when the charter 
of the only local bank, a Danish insti- 
tution, expired in 1934 the RFC 
jumped in to acquire $125,000 of the 
$175,000 capital of the new bank. In 
reality, however, strenuous efforts 
were made to bring the National City 
Bank or the Chase National Bank to 
the islands, and only when these insti- 
tutions demanded government guar- 
antees as well as the right to charge 
10 to 12 per cent interest did the RFC 
take action. 

Still others claim, paradoxically, 
that the administration has unduly 
favored the West India Company, the 
privately owned docking, coaling and 
power concern in St. Thomas, and 
point to the fact that electricity for 
lighting costs 15 cents per kilowatt 
hour, for power 8 cents. It seems, 
however, that there is a contract for 
the supplying of electricity at these 
rates which has still some time to run. 
Not a few government officials, more- 
over, believe the charges of the West 
India Company for these and other 
services to be excessive, and intend to 
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move for a readjustment as soon as 
possible. The company employs a 
good deal of local labor, and its com- 
plete withdrawal would be a minor 
catastrophe. 

Since the prime difficulty of the 
islands has been lack of capital, it 
may be assumed that no deliberate 
moves to frighten away private in- 
vestors have been made or will be 
made. But it may be assumed also 
that the islands will be made self-sup- 
porting and that the standard of liv- 
ing will be raised. If private capital 
will not further these aims, public 
capital, it has been shown, will do so. 
Although during the past three years 
municipal revenues have been in- 
creased 1314 per cent, largely by in- 
creased taxes, and Federal contribu- 
tions to the municipal deficits have 
decreased 311% per cent, there is still 
an annual deficit to be met by the 
American taxpayer—not to mention 
the large appropriations made nec- 
essary by the world-wide depression. 

It is said that the Virgin Islands 
import over 75 per cent of their food- 
stuffs, although the surrounding 
waters teem with fish and the soil can 
bear three crops a year. Unemploy- 
ment is still high, living conditions in 
many quarters still deplorable. But a 
Republican-appointed administration 
which providentially happened to be 
sympathetic toward the best principles 
of the New Deal is working hard to 
lift the Virgin Islanders above their 
difficulties, and thus far much has 
been accomplished. For the mistakes 
in judgment of Governor Pearson and 
his aides one may, according to one’s 
point of view, blame or extenuate. On 
the question of their devotion and sin- 
cere purpose, however, there does not 
seem to be room for an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. 














HAT is the status of American 
military aviation today? Dur- 
ing the World War our flying forces 
in France, despite extravagant claims 
and promises, were extremely meager. 
In 1924 the Secretary of War advised 
President Coolidge that 80 per cent of 
our planes were unsuitable for combat 
purposes. In 1934 a special investigat- 
ing board headed by Newton D. Baker 
advocated immediate financial support 
for a ten-year development program, 
thus implying that American army 
aviation did not hold the position it 
should. 

Yet much has been accomplished in 
recent years, for the airplane has be- 
come a vital factor in warfare. Before 
1914 military aviation was occasional, 
uncoordinated with basic operations 
and perhaps even positively ineffi- 
cient. It required the urgency and 
the stimulus of a struggle like the 
World War to bring this new inven- 
tion to a useful stage. From the time 
that German planes first dropped 
bombs upon Lunéville and British 
planes first winged home with valu- 
able information for their commander, 
aerial activity took an increasingly 
important part in military operations. 

Observation for the correction of 
artillery fire, the searching for data 
concerning troop movements and con- 
centrations, the destruction of impor- 
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tant bridges and rail centres—all 
these tasks were assumed and regu- 
larly carried on by air forces as they 
became more and more part of the 
contending armies. 

Since 1919 two schools of thought 
have struggled for supremacy in de- 
termining the utility of military avia- 
tion. One looked upon the airplane 
as a new and separate implement in 
war, holding with General J. F. C. 
Fuller of the British Army that wars 
will be won by striking beyond the 
armies and at the peace and security 
and the will to fight of the enemy na- 
tion. This would involve long-range 
bombardment of centres of civilian 
population and manufacture. 

In America this school won the alle- 
giance of General William Mitchell, 
who, insisting that aviators had dif- 
ferent views from other soldiers, se- 
cured for them special pay and differ- 
ent uniforms, and sought their com- 
plete divorce from all other war-mak- 
ing agencies of the government. Ac- 
cording to these authorities, air- 
planes could render navies obsolete by 
sinking all surface ships and could 
decimate armies by their sudden de- 
structiveness. The extremist position 
was that of the Englishman who 
imagined Britain brought to her knees 
by gas-masked aviators landing in 
London, stupefying Parliament with a 
melancholic gas, and thereby achiev- 
ing sudden victory, or that of the 
American Assistant Secretary of War 
who feared that enemy planes might 
fly from Europe undeterred and re- 
duce St. Louis, Mo., to ruins. 
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The opposing school of thought 
argued that military aviation was 
only a part in the general scheme of 
national defense, and cited the atti- 
tude of General Pershing as set forth 
in his final report as chief of staff: 
“During the World War extravagant 
tales of havoc done to enemy cities 
and installations were often brought 
back, in good faith no doubt, by some 
of our aviators, but investigation after 
the armistice failed, in the majority 
of cases, to verify the correctness of 
such reports.” This school desired to 
foster the air service, to make use of 
fast and efficient planes, but insisted 
that since planes were dependent upon 
the ground forces for their supply 
and support, they were in the last 
analysis only auxiliaries—although 
very valuable auxiliaries—of the ma- 
jor fighting power of a nation which 
actually takes, occupies and holds ter- 
ritory. 

The Baker board in its report in 
1934 deplored this protracted theo- 
retical discussion, saying that the re- 
criminations and individualistic pro- 
nouncements have been detrimental to 
harmony and cooperation, and there- 
fore to proper defense as a whole. The 
board found that there is now a sym- 
pathetic relationship between the Air 
Corps and the higher command in the 
army and foresaw that, if satisfactory 
financial support were given by Con- 
gress, a satisfactory future for army 
aviation was in prospect. 

In 1923, when American aviation, 
both military and commercial, was at 
a low ebb, when the “economy era” in 
Federal administration was beginning, 
the Secretary of War made clear to 
the President that the sums allotted 
to the army would not even maintain 
the material plant and that the econ- 
omies that were being effected were 
rapidly causing deterioration. About 
the same time, at the instigation of 
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General Briant H. Wells, head of the 
War Plans Division of the War De- 
partment General Staff, a board of 
officers was appointed to study the 
needs of the Air Service, as it was 
then called. This board, headed by 
General William Lassiter, recommend- 
ed a ten-year development program. 
The program was approved in princi- 
ple only; the necessary money was not 
forthcoming. The aviation officers, 
under the leadership of General 
Mitchell, then decided to take their 
case to the country, and by sheer pub- 
licity and education to bring popular 
pressure to bear. The result was that 
General Mitchell relinquished his com- 
mission, after articles in magazines, 
“statements” to the public press, and 
a court-martial for insubordination. 

Eventually, in 1926, a board, with 
Dwight Morrow as chairman, recom- 
mended substantially half the Lassiter 
program, thus going only half the dis- 
tance the General Staff desired. Con- 
gress approved the recommendations 
and enacted legislation to authorize 
increases in the Air Corps. The Fed- 
eral Government undertook to stimu- 
late postal and passenger aviation and 
to improve military aviation. Oppor- 
tunities were created for experimenta- 
tion in airplane manufacture. In con- 
sequence the United States became a 
leader in aviation, and flying became 
so efficient and widespread and the 
reserve of civilian pilots trained at 
Kelly Field so large that our future in 
the air seemed secure. 

The War Department was never- 
theless confronted with a difficult sit- 
uation. Congress had authorized in- 
creases in the enlisted and officer 
strength of the Air Corps, but—the 
economy mood still being upon the 
land—had not appropriated funds to 
pay for additional personnel. As Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur recently said, 
this young and ambitious branch of 
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the armed forces needed encourage- 
ment and opportunity for expansion. 
So, in spite of the lack of money for 
the task, the Air Corps was increased. 
Enlisted men, or the grades and rat- 
ings of such enlisted men, were trans- 
ferred to it from other branches. 
“We sacrificed the older branches of 
the service and took men from them,” 
General MacArthur said. ‘We furled 
the flags of many of the old regi- 
ments, and in the regiments that were 
left we cut out battalions, and in the 
battalions that were left we cut out 
companies.” One historic unit after 
another was rendered “inactive” or 
was abolished. By such measures on 
the part of the General Staff the per- 
sonnel of the Air Corps grew from 
8,524 in 1923 to 13,497 in 1933, while 
that of the infantry, artillery and cav- 
alry declined. The army, among those 
of other nations seventeenth in total 
strength, had become approximately 
third in air strength. 

Congress had authorized an effec- 
tive air force by the act of 1920, but 
had not backed up its authorization 
with funds. It had again authorized an 
improved air force in the act of 1926, 
and had again not backed up this new 
act. Yet the army at large, under those 
whom the Baker board called the men 
“responsible for our national defense,” 
went as far as it could, even at the 
cost of creating additional deficiencies 
elsewhere. Thus, while the navy was 
standing still and not laying down a 
single ship and while the “ground” 
troops were cut and almost decimated, 
the Air Corps grew to take a lead- 
ing position in the world today, and 
American civilian aviation grew along 
with it. 

The five-year program of the Mor- 
row board ended in time, if not alto- 
gether in achievement, in 1933, and the 
General Staff again took up the mat- 
ter. A new board, headed by General 
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Hugh A. Drum, suggested a General 
Headquarters Air Force and a new 
program, which in 1934 was endorsed 
by the Baker board. But, once again, 
the question of Congressional ap- 
propriations arose. In January, 1934, 
speaking before a Congressional com- 
mittee, General MacArthur asked the 
legislators to add the proposed 
amounts to the already existing totals. 
The Congressmen specially charged 
with military affairs asked the gen- 
eral if he did not wish to recommend 
increases at this time for other 
branches. The reply was: “I do not 
wish to prejudice this special feature 
by involving other general subjects 
which would probably succeed in kill- 
ing this.” 

In April, 1934, the Baker board 
began its study of the whole problem 
and recommended in general the kind 
of development our military men de- 
sire. A major feature of its report 
placed responsibility for defects and 
shortages in armaments directly at 
the door of Congress. It was pointed 
out that the hands of the War Depart- 
ment were tied by directions to sub- 
mit financial estimates only within 
the limiting figures established by the 
Bureau of the Budget, but it was also 
pointed out that Congress had the 
power to investigate and to appropri- 
ate, and that that body could thus 
make effective the next steps in the 
building of America’s air forces. 

“In general aviation,” said the 
Baker board report, “the United 
States leads the world; it is superior 
in commercial aviation, its naval avia- 
tion is stronger than that of any other 
power, and with more financial sup- 
port its army aviation can be raised 
to a world position equal to that held 
by our navy.” This may sound very 
vague and general, but it is true. An 
air force must be continually modern- 
ized and rebalanced if it is to main- 
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tain complete efficiency. Mere figures 
are no guarantee of efficiency; a well- 
balanced force today may be less use- 
ful next year through deterioration or 
through the development of new types 
of machines. 

One set of figures recently compiled 
estimates the air strength of the six 
leading powers as follows: France, 
3,000; Russia, 2,800; the United 
States, 2,468; Japan, 1,600; Italy, 
1,500; Great Britain, 1,400. But these 
cannot be considered reliable indices 
of national air strength. Russia, for 
instance, is speeding her aircraft pro- 
duction; Italy has announced that she 
will build 1,500 new ships, which may 
serve as replacements or may be added 
to the number now in service. 

What sort of planes, then, do we 
have today in our admittedly fine Air 
Corps, and what are their uses? Let 
us omit from consideration the train- 
ing planes, not really suitable for 
combat purposes. 

Most valuable in war, no doubt, is 
the observation plane, a relatively 
slow traveler, making approximately 
160 miles per hour, with a “ceiling” of 
about 20,000 feet. It is used to observe 
enemy troop concentrations and troop 
movements, to “spot” and correct 
artillery fire, to report progress of 
front-line action to the nerve centres 
that are command headquarters in the 
rear. The observation plane may fly 
far into enemy territory and come 
back with vital information, or may 
hover over a battle area and serve as 
an advanced pair of eyes for the gen- 
erals who direct or for the gunners 
who aim the artillery. Planes of this 
type are usually assigned in small 
units of a single “flight” each (three 
planes plus replacements) to the com- 
bat divisions. Their task is to help 
the ground troops, and although 
armed with machine guns for self-de- 
fense, their essential equipment con- 
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sists of a radio transmitter, signaling 
equipment and an aerial camera. 

The observation plane is not fast or 
facile enough to protect itself against 
enemy planes. So there is a second 
type, the pursuit plane, whose mission 
is to secure control of the air, to 
drive off enemy planes and to protect 
friendly observers. It is fast, making 
approximately 234 miles an hour or 
more, a quick climber, with a ceiling 
of about 25,000 feet, easy and apt at 
manoeuvre. Its function is to shoot 
down and destroy enemy planes. It is 
the torpedo boat destroyer of the air. 

Third is the attack plane, of low 
ceiling and 177-mile speed. Its func- 
tion is to attack ground troops, either 
with its six machine guns, or with its 
ten 25-pound fragmentation bombs, 
which may work havoc on troop con- 
centrations or small supply or ammu- 
nition depots. The weight of its load 
prevents its having the speed of a pur- 
suit ship but leaves it fast enough to 
surprise ground troops by sudden ap- 
pearances. 

Fourth is the bombardment plane, 
with a ceiling of some 18,000 feet, a 
speed of over 160 miles per hour, ca- 
pable of carrying huge loads of bombs 
and a large supply of gasoline for long 
trips. Its function is the destruction of 
enemy ships, important well-protected 
enemy fortifications, bridges, facto- 
ries or railway installations. It nor- 
mally operates at long distances. 

It will be seen that observation 
planes are actually attached to the 
ground troops and that their officers 
should know ground tactics and co- 
operate with fighters on the ground. 
The observation planes naturally be- 
long to a division. It will likewise be 
seen that the other three types need 
not, and indeed should not, be tied to 
ground divisions. They may be needed 
at any part of the front at any hour. 
With airdromes well in the rear, these 














planes must be ready to take the air 
and drive off enemy attackers, to 
strike destructively at enemy concen- 
trations or delay enemy troop move- 
ments, and to deal vital blows at im- 
portant centres at the correct time. 

To secure an air force thus organ- 
ized, the War Department last Sum- 
mer announced the formation of a 
General Headquarters Air Force, com- 
manded by an experienced Air Corps 
officer and consisting of bombard- 
ment, pursuit and attack planes, in 
addition to a few lighter-than-air 
craft. Division observation air units 
were left under divisional control, and 
training planes and school ships under 
distinctive Air Corps management. 
At about this time all field forces in 
the continental limits of the United 
States were assigned to four Field 
Armies, and all troops in the United 
States which would form the first line 
of our defense were allocated to skele- 
tonized, mobile headquarters. Desig- 
nated Field Army commanders were 
given jurisdiction over mobilization 
plans and training programs of all 
troops allocated to their respective 
armies, whatever “Corps Area” might 
chance to contain them. To insure co- 
ordination of training with units with 
which they might have to fight, this 
important regulation of July 3, 1934, 
specified that all General Headquar- 
ters units (namely, heavy artillery, 
hospital installations, chemical war- 
fare troops, etc.) should be available 
to army commanders for army train- 
ing “except those of the G. H. Q. Air 
Force.” 

Assuming adequate replacements of 
planes as they deteriorate, we can 
therefore now say that the Army Air 
Corps is equipped and organized and 
allocated to duties that will make it 
an efficient part of our national de- 
fense system. In strength it may not 
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be the equal of the air forces of other 
nations, but it is more nearly the peer 
of any than are the ground troops 
with whom it will cooperate. 

For years our fliers have been im- 
proving their tactics and technical de- 
vices. They have trained large num- 
bers of civilians, keeping them in 
touch with occasional active duty as 
reserve officers and feeding them to 
the commercial lines in an unending 
stream. The three “wings” of the Gen- 
eral Headquarters Air Force—one in 
California, one in Virginia and an- 
other capable of concentration in the 
central part of the country, and all 
capable of speedy concentration in any 
one of the four Field Army areas 
which may be threatened—are ready 
to take the air and strike vital blows 
at any possible foe. In addition, other 
planes are attached to ground troop 
units, to furnish close-in observation 
and protection. There will be some de- 
lay before ground installations and 
supply units can be shifted from home 
stations to bases in the theatres of 
operations, but the plans for making 
such shifts are being perfected. If de- 
terioration is forestalled by adequate 
replacements and training of person- 
nel improves as present prospects 
seem to indicate it will, our air force 
should be at all times ready for its 
task. 

The air force cannot bear the entire 
burden of national defense, but it will 
do its job and do it exceedingly well. 
The people of America are not ready 
to expend unconscionable sums for 
overwhelming aerial superiority; yet 
within such limits as the men at the 
purse strings indicate, the Air Corps 
of the future bids fair, as the recom- 
mendations of the Baker board are 
one by one put into effect, to attain to 
new dignity and even higher effi- 
ciency. 














The Voice of the Soviet Village 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG* 


HERE is no fixed day for Soviet 
7 elections; an announcement from 
Moscow, modified by each province, 
fixes the date within a certain week 
or ten-day period. It is only necessary 
that a village election be finished in 
time for the incoming Soviet to take 
part in the provincial elections, which 
in turn must be held in time to send 
delegates to the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets. The whole process has to 
be completed in about six weeks in 
order that the great Congress may 
act swiftly on the mandates received 
from factory and village. Remote dis- 
tricts in Northern Siberia whose dele- 
gates take two months to travel to 
Moscow must naturally elect them 
earlier. Fishing fleets that put out for 
cruises into the Winter Arctic choose 
their Deputies before they sail. 

In Gulinka, a village overnight by 
train from Moscow plus a two-hour 
walk through the mud, there was no 
reason for rushing the election. But 
Maria Kurkina, the village President, 
thought the holidays on the anniver- 
sary of the Revolution offered an ex- 
cellent chance to hold both an elec- 
tion and an Old Home Week. “We are 
rather a backward village,” she said. 
“We have only a four-year school and 
frightful roads and no electricity yet. 
But we’ve stirred up in these past four 
years a lot of public spirit that is 


*The author is associate editor of the 
Moscow Daily News, the first newspaper 
in English to be published in the Soviet 


Union. Since this article was written it 
has been decided to amend the Soviet 
Constitution by substituting direct for in- 
direct elections, eliminating the inequali- 
ties between urban and rural representa- 
tion, and by instituting the secret ballot. 
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ready for great achievements. Most of 
us have not seen the world and don’t 
know the many things there are to 
get. Yet from our backward Gulinka 
no less than fifty people have gone to 
honorable tasks in our Soviet coun- 
try—some engineers, an army com- 
mander, a doctor, a surveyor, an 
assistant editor, the foreman of the 
marten ovens in Stalingrad, many 
promising students and several other 
notables. Let us invite them to tell us 
what is this Soviet power and what it 
offers. Let them teil us the short- 
comings of our Gulinka, that we may 
know how to instruct our Deputies; 
then we shall be behind nobody ‘in all 
new blessings there are to acquire.” 
Every one in the village thought 
the idea splendid, and as there was 
no opposing voice President Kurkina 
went to the township election commis- 
sion and asked that commissioners be 
sent to see that QGulinka’s election 
was held properly. “All your grain 
deliveries in?” asked the township 
commission. “Potato deliveries too? 
No village campaigns unfinished? No 
work which the outgoing Soviet has 
still to do? Then hold it when you 
like; it’s your affair. Have you made 
your report yet?” “Made it and printed 
it, and every one has discussed it,” 
Kurkina replied proudly, producing a 
neat little folder, My Report to the 
Voters. Such reports, though not al- 
ways printed, are made by all Soviet 
officials to their constituents. The re- 
ports, telling how the instructions 
given at the previous election have 
been carried out, must be discussed 
at least a week before the voting so 
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that the election meeting may confine 
itself to candidates. 

Kurkina’s report was homely 
enough in its details. Nowhere in its 
sixteen printed pages did she brag of 
her own work; nowhere did she ask 
for votes. She told of great improve- 
ments in the village and described 
how they were accomplished. 

“During your daily work you hardly 
notice how life is changing,” Presi- 
dent Kurkina’s report began. “But 
when you look back to sum up these 
four years you note a very great ‘dif- 
ference in our life, our village and 
our people. Many new brick houses 
replace the broken huts. A radio 
central receiver gives Moscow concerts 
to our homes. Outside the village 
great brick structures are rising—the 
stables, barns and granaries of our 
collective farms. Cottage windows 
that formerly frightened one by their 
blackness are bright with flowers and 


white curtains. People also are chang- 
ing. The children of former farm- 


hands become doctors, 
commanders. 

“T am a woman. I know the old 
priests’ proverb: ‘A chicken is not a 
bird; a woman is not a person.’ Four 
years ago when you elected me, men 
met me on the road with grins. Even 
to my face they told me that I could 
do nothing. ‘That solid man, Peter 
Zhitov, can’t run this village and you, 
a woman, try!’ I wept sometimes from 
the insults and thought of giving up 
entirely. But I remembered Lenin’s 
word that every kitchen maid must 
learn to rule the State. That applied to 
me, for I worked from the age of 12 as 
cowherd and later as kitchen girl at 
General Solomon’s. And I said: ‘Who 
will ever make over this old life unless 
we ourselves do it?’” 

Then Kurkina told of her first 
failures, when the kulaks packed the 
village meetings and cut the taxes 


engineers, 
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and grain deliveries to the point 
where no cultural activity could grow. 
Her first light came from the town- 
ship secretary who told her: “You'll 
never do it alone. Organize active ones 
around you who want things for the 
village.”” Kurkina had organized seven- 
ty-eight such “active ones’; one- 
eighth of the 612 adult voters of 
Gulinka were doing volunteer govern- 
ment work on village committees. 
There were five sections of village 
work — farming, livestock, culture, 
roads and finance. Kurkina listed 
them all and mentioned those of the 
village soviet who had handled them 
and what the “active ones” had done. 

The Farm Section had conducted 
farming courses in each of the three 
hamlets that together make the vil- 
lage. It had introduced wheat sowing, 
which now gave a crop of twenty-four 
bushels per acre. The village had been 
reorganized into three collective farms, 
comprising 208 of its farming fam- 
ilies, only eighteen “unorganized peas- 
ants” being left. 

“No horse in our whole village is 
underfed and most are very well fed,” 
continued Kurkina, giving the result 
of the Livestock Section’s campaigns. 
She noted the increase of pigs from 
32 to 207 and of sheep from 895 to 
1,087 through the “special Stalin 
drive.” Horses had increased and were 
going to increase faster. “Never has 
there been such good attention to ser- 
vicing the mares, and we are now able 
to release them from work when they 
are in foal.” 

The Culture Section counted a well- 
repaired school and a new library of 
600 books among its recent achieve- 
ments and 514 newspapers taken by 
the 226 families. Besides these there 
were eighty-eight children’s newspa- 
pers. “Our dramatic club gave thirty- 
five performances; our choral club 
got first prize in the township com- 
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petition; our stringed orchestra took 
part in the provincial competition and 
won honorable mention.” The Culture 
Section had also directed the young 
people in a campaign for clean houses 
and “already we have villagers whose 
homes have rugs, upholstered chairs, 
wardrobes, flowers and curtains; 150 
houses have been whitewashed.” 

Roads were still bad, but an old 
pontoon bridge had been replaced by 
a solid bridge and about a mile of new 
road had been built to the next vil- 
lage. “Finance” was strong. Kurkina 
had received a special diploma from 
the Central Commission for Assisting 
State Credit. An active corps of twen- 
ty-one volunteers, each attached to 
ten households, had collected taxes 
and loan subscriptions so well that 
“in four years no one in our village 
has been fined for delays in pay- 
ment.” 

This homely chronicle concluded 
with the village children who had 
gone “into the great expanse of our 
Socialist fatherland, doing useful 
work. Who would have thought that 
children of farmhands could become 
engineers and commanders? Who 
would have dreamed that all this 
could happen to Gulinka?” 

The 22-year-old editor of the Trac- 
tor, the newspaper issued by the near- 
by Tractor Station which supplied 
Gulinka and a score of the other vil- 
lages with tractors, machines, farm 
courses and general information, fea- 
tured “Gulinka People” in a whole 
page of anecdotes and pictures. He 
was a clever youth who knew how to 
pick his stories. He pried into the old 
church records for ancestors and 
brought them out for contrasts. “The 
peasant of Lord Ertov, orthodox in 
faith—his grandsons are now three 
engineers.” “The serf-woman of Golo- 
vin, listed thus by the church, pro- 
duced descendants of whom Sergei is 
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a land surveyor with university edu- 
cation, and Ivan is studying in the 
Military Veterinary Institute and 
Alexander in the Higher Fish Insti- 
tute of Astrakhan.” This was the 
church four miles from Gulinka which 
the “political section” of the Tractor 
Station had made into a theatre for 
all the villages. The priest had gone 
away some years ago, and the church 
remained unused but full of ikons. 
Then in 1933 the chief of the political 
section said to the peasants: “Your 
God has a million churches, and lots 
of empty ones in these villages; he 
won’t miss an old building like this. 
But it was built, every kopek, with 
your own money, and why shouldn’t 
you get some use of it?” More than 
two-thirds of the “believers” signed 
the petition, for Soviet laws are strict 
nowadays against unauthorized diver- 
sion of church property if any believ- 
ers protest. A permit had been re- 
ceived from Moscow to make the 
building into a theatre. 

Home to Gulinka for the holidays 
came more than twenty of its fifty 
notables—the foreman of the marten 
ovens in Stalingrad, students from 
Leningrad and, most picturesque of 
all, the ex-criminal Rudniev, who had 
twenty-five convictions to his dis- 
credit till the day when he went to 
the township police, saying: “I’m a 
man destroyed, but I want to improve. 
Send me somewhere to make me 
over.” They sent him to a house of 
correction, where he became an able 
mechanic and whence he graduated 
into honorable work. Later he had 
married the village doctor, and was 
now again studying; he would gradu- 
ate in a year as a full-fledged me- 
chanical engineer. Nobody made a 
sensation of Rudniev, but he was 
there as a living example that any 
one might be “made over,” and that 
the village could also be made over. 








At last election day came. Gulinka 
had 1,269 inhabitants, but an even 
half of these were children. There 
were 612 adult electors. Three adults 
were listed as “deprived of vote’; 
they were the two old priests and the 
wife of one of them. Four years 
earlier when the list of “deprived 
ones” had been made for the last 
general election there had been also 
twelve kulaks and a trader. But the 
trader had died, the two worst kulaks 
had been “sent away” and had not 
returned and the remaining kulaks 
had redeemed themselves by honest 
work and were now voters. To replace 
the fifty who had left the village, 
41 boys and girls had reached 18 and 
were now for the first time voting. 

No building in Gulinka could con- 
tain all voters. Four sectional meet- 
ings were therefore held, three in the 
outlying hamlets and one in the cen- 
tral school. Each of these assemblies 
had its list of voters and a number of 
deputies to elect—one deputy for 
every group of forty or fifty vot- 
ers. Thirteen representatives—one for 
every hundred inhabitants—comprised 
the village soviet. 

The central election assembly in 
the school was slow in starting; it 
was called at noon, but by 2 o’clock 
stragglers were still arriving. Two ad- 
joining rooms, which contained an ex- 
hibition from the Moscow Museum of 
the Revolution, became the centre of 
the waiting crowds. The woman in 
charge explained that small traveling 
exhibits were being sent around to 
energetic villages, not only to show 
what existed in Moscow, but also to 
collect local exhibits and set up local 
museums. 

The meeting grew restless; soon 
there would be a demand for action. 
This assembly had a list of 235 voters 
and only 175 had yet appeared. Worry 
came into the eyes of Maria Kurkina 
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under her tan wool shawl. Messengers 
were sent in all directions. One re- 
turned and hope came back to the 
eyes of President Kurkina. “The 
workers from the vegetable drying 
sheds were sent to the wrong meet- 
ing,” she announced. “They are on 
their way; that will give us forty 
more. We shall begin when they get 
here.” 

“This is always the slow meeting,” 
grumbled a woman near me. “The 
farm brigades have easy assemblies, 
but we have to wait for teachers and 
doctors and workers from drying 
sheds and State farms, and all the un- 
organized individuals.” 

The workers from the drying sheds 
arrived, together with a few more in- 
dividuals. Maria Kurkina and the 
township representative took their 
places on the stage. “We have 227 of 
our 235 electors. We consider that we 
can proceed with 97 per cent.” Relief 
settles on the gathering; they will not 
make a record for attendance, but it 
is an election without scandal. 

A presiding officer is elected over 
the protest of the man proposed for 
the honor. “We’re starting too late,” 
he complains, “and I shall have to 
leave to bring in the village cows.” 
The order of the day is announced 
and approved. Seven members of the 
village soviet and two alternates are 
to be elected, two members of the 
auditing commission and two alter- 
nates, and the statement of instruc- 
tions is to be given to the incoming 
soviet. Maria Kurkina reads the elec- 
tion law whereby all persons over 18 
years of age who are engaged in use- 
ful labor or who do housework or who 
are incapacitated for labor may vote. 
She calls upon all “deprived ones” to 
leave the meeting; this is formality, 
for the two old priests and the priest’s 
wife have dropped out of village af- 
fairs. 
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“We now present the list of candi- 
dates who have been investigated and 
recommended by the Gulinka party 
organization and the Young Commu- 
nist League,” says President Kurkina. 
She reads a list and checks the scat- 
tering applause which has started. 
“Any more candidates? Speak up! 
Give us names! Beactive!” There is a 
pause. Under Kurkina’s urging a man 
in the rear arises to respond. He takes 
the floor and begins a long harangue 
about his troubles and successes in 
organizing a collective farm. It is 
quite clear that he has been drinking 
to the point of mild befuddlement. His 
neighbors pull him down, but they do 
not throw him out of the meeting; he 
has a right here unless he grows 
violent. 

A man rises: “I think there ought 
to be a representative from the drying 
sheds; they have forty workers. And 
I think the new State farm should 


be represented.” “Candidates, please. 


Name _ candidates,” says Kurkina. 
“The committee did not think that 
the drying sheds have yet developed 
any special demands aside from the 
rest of our peasants, but if they have, 
let them name a candidate.” Strunin 
from the State farm and Sadovyev 
from the drying factory are named. 
“Any more candidates?” persists Kur- 
kina. “Vote, vote, vote,” calls the 
crowd. 

“Mihailov first—who has anything 
to say about Mihailov?” A man says: 
“Mihailov is a good worker, experi- 
enced in our village affairs.’’ Silence 
falls, broken by the representative 
of the township election commission. 
“Hasn’t any one in this meeting any 
opinions? I see you are just dumbly 
electing him.” This annoys them and 
a group of women dissent with vigor- 
ously shaken heads. 

“No, not dumbly,” protests one of 
them. “Mihailov did good work on the 
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roads.” Hands are called for. Mihailov 
gets more than three-fourths of the 
hands raised. “I wouldn’t call them 
overenthusiastic for you, Comrade 
Mihailov,” says the township repre- 
sentative, “but it seems you are going 
to get in.” 

Enthusiasm develops over Men- 
shina, a woman. “I’ve worked with 
her three years on all kinds of public 
work,” declares an elector, “and she 
does everything assigned her ener- 
getically and conscientiously. Check- 
ing collective farm property, testing 
seeds, collecting State loans. She 
works boldly and fights down indif- 
ference and backwardness. She also 
does good productive work in our field 
brigade, all of whose members want 
her. [Scattering applause from the 
field brigade!] Such a member is an 
asset to our soviet.” A regular forest 
of hands goes up for Menshina. Three 
times the chairman tries to count 
them, but even the help of four assis- 
tants is not enough to disentangle all 
the hands in this crowded room. “It 
will be simpler,” he sighs, “if those 
who didn’t vote for Menshina will 
raise their hands.” Two hands go up. 
“Tm new in this village and don’t 
know Menshina,” explains the raiser 
of one of them. 

Pankvashin comes next, recom- 
mended by his supporters for “the 
good work he did in the grain de- 
liveries and in finance,’ and then 
Kosarev, of whom they say: “He does 
well every job assigned him; he’s been 
in the soviet since 1931.” Sharkova, 
the head of the mothers’ consultation, 
is especially pushed by the women. 
“We need a sanitary expert to clean 
up this village.’ Mishutkina is a new 
candidate, a girl in her early twenties, 
recommended by the members of her 
collective farm. “Our best champion; 
as a volunteer on the commission that 
investigated the hospital, she listed 
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its shortcomings better than any mem- 
ber of the soviet.’’ Two speak in glow- 
ing praise and a third arises. “Want 
to criticize Mishutkina?” asks Presi- 
dent Kurkina. “No? Well, she’s had 
enough praise. You’ll ruin the girl!” 

The next candidate meets with crit- 
icism. ‘Claudia has too long a tongue,” 
a man declares. “If she is on the 
soviet, everything that is done there 
will be chattered all over the village.” 
“That’s good,” declares the township 
representative. “But she tells all the 
secrets.” ‘““‘We haven’t any,” announces 
Kurkina. “She ruins reputations,” 
persists the man. A woman rises: 
“Claudia is accurate, educated and 
keeps accounts well. Her tongue is too 
sharp, but that’s no great harm. This 
village needs some one to wake it up.” 
Claudia gets some three-fourths of the 
voters; she and Mihailov seem to be 
the least popular among the candi- 
dates. 


Then Strunin comes, first of the 


independent nominees. His sponsor 
says: “Strunin is head of our brigade 
on the State farm; under him we got 
a fine harvest yield.” A middle-aged 
woman rises: “Strunin may get pro- 
duction, but he scares his workers. 
I know several who left his brigade 
without waiting for their pay.” A 
murmur of protest rises against 
Strunin. He gets twenty hands for 
and twenty-five against; he is de- 
feated, for few people know him. The 
second independent candidate, man- 
ager of the drying sheds, asks per- 
mission to withdraw his name. “I’m 
new and not well known to the vil- 
lage. I don’t know why this comrade 
wants to recommend me. I am not 
aware of any special demands for the 
drying sheds.” A forest of hands al- 
lows him to withdraw without a for- 
mal rejection. One wonders whether 
those nominators were seeking the 
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favor of their bosses; if so, they did 
not guess well. 

Now come the instructions to the 
incoming soviet. The visitors and 
Kurkina have evidently stirred desire 
for improvements in Gulinka. “To 
bring our harvest yield up to thirty 
bushels per acre within two years; 
to organize a stud farm; to get elec- 
tricity and radio into every home; to 
build a House of Culture and a the- 
atre with sound films; to organize a 
branch of adult education courses 
from the Tractor Station; to open a 
House of Sanitation; to start a multi- 
graphed newspaper; to compile a his- 
tory of Gulinka; to add a laundry, 
barber shop and tea shop to the newly 
opened public bath; to establish a 
branch veterinary station; to organ- 
ize a model cooperative store; to 
organize a skiing team and a football 
team; to make a landing field for 
small airplanes so that all the farm 
campaigns which go by air will come 
to Gulinka.” 

“We need a well-equipped fire de- 
partment,” says a man; “and a seven- 
year school,” adds a woman; “and a 
dentist in our hospital,” says the 
doctor. 

The instructions are adopted. They 
are not formal election pledges; they 
are the mandate to the new soviet. 
Thus armed, the soviet is expected to 
invade township and county and 
provincial headquarters with “the de- 
mands of our voters.”’ They are ex- 
pected to organize the voters them- 
selves to carry through this program, 
obtaining help wherever and however 
they can. Their demands will be 
pooled in township and provincial elec- 
tions until the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets knows how many Gulinkas 
are demanding electrification and air- 
planes and how strongly they are pre- 
pared to work for their demands. 








N impressive shift in the current 
i. recent cultural life in America 
is observable in the increasing inter- 
est in philosophy by students, educated 
laymen and leading scientists. A num- 
ber of not altogether unrelated factors 
seem to be changing the river bed of 
cultural interest. The depression and 
the restriction of vocational opportun- 
ities for youth have, if anything, in- 
creased interest in “ultimate” prob- 
lems; the revision of the curricula of 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country has made central the ques- 
tions of what to educate for, and why; 
modern developments in mathematics, 
physics and other natural sciences 
have led to such an overhauling of 
fundamental concepts that the scien- 
tist, in order to understand his own 
technique, is compelled to engage in 
that “stubborn attempt to think clear- 
ly” which William James called meta- 
physics. 

The widespread interest in the pub- 
lication of the Collected Papers of 
Charles Peirce, the Nestor of modern 
American philosophy, Art as Experi- 
ence with which Dewey has crowned 
his system, the posthumous essays of 
G. H. Mead, some volumes by M. R. 
Cohen, the founding of the new phi- 
losophy journals—these are only some 
of the events betokening the intellec- 
tual stir and activity among American 
philosophers. 

The works of Charles Peirce afford 
a convenient perspective from which 


*Dr. Hook is a member of the philoso- 
phy department of New York University 
and a frequent contributor to philosophi- 
cal and other journals. 
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to make a survey of the recent past 
and present. Keats has been called the 
“poets’ poet”; but if any man is en- 
titled to the honor of being known as 
the “philosophers’ philosopher” it is 
Charles Peirce. Long before he was 
discovered by the popularizers of 
philosophy, he was hailed by William 
James, Josiah Royce and John Dewey 
as the source of some of their most 
fruitful principles. Europe took note 
of him sooner than America, and to- 
day younger philosophers are turning 
more and more to his work to explore 
the rich veins of insight which run 
through the half-finished and unpol- 
ished blocks of the system he did not 
live to complete. 

His literary remains, however, defi- 
nitely establish that out of the welter 
of ideas—all fresh, capable of further 
refinement, and some downright con- 
tradictory—the one to which he clung 
most steadfastly in his long philo- 
sophical career was his experimental 
theory of meaning and knowledge. It 
was precisely this theory which had 
the greatest influence upon the subse- 
quent development of American phi- 
losophy. It was the lever by which it 
pried itself loose from the incubus of 
theology, rationalistic psychology and 
the traditional metaphysics of abso- 
lute idealism and mechanistic mater- 
ialism, both of which taught that the 
universe was a logically interrelated 
and completely closed system, novelty 
unreal, and human effort nothing but 
the pre-determined pulse of energy by 
which the inescapable future was real- 
ized. Peirce’s principle directed Amer- 
ican thinkers to the philosophy of 








science and to the problems of meas- 
urement, probability and definition 
which are at the heart of scientific 
method. And despite the significant 
differences between James, Royce and 
Dewey, it was on this common prin- 
ciple that all of them built. 

There is nothing revolutionary in 
what has come to be known as the 
pragmatic principle. Its roots are to 
be found in homely reflections upon 
ordinary experience expressed in such 
maxims as “By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” Indeed, Peirce himself 
characterized it as a kind of “critical 
common-sensism.” But what is revo- 
lutionary is the attempt to state the 
principle precisely and to apply it to 
every field in which words are used 
as signs of ideas rather than of feel- 
ings. It means to carry scientific 
method over into every object which 
presumes to give us knowledge, and 
to entrust it with the power of life 
and death over the cherished symbols, 
dogmas, slogans and easy generaliza- 
tions of discourse. And what can be 
more revolutionary, if we intend by 
that much-abused term a process by 
which we establish whether our words 
make sense or not, and clarify to our- 
selves and the world at large what 
we mean and what we want? 

Since there can be no rational or- 
ganization of life and society without 
a clear knowledge of our purposes, 
Peirce recommended his maxim as a 
guiding principle of morality as well. 
One glance at his statement will re- 
veal its far-reaching implications. 
“Consider,” he writes, “what effects, 
that might conceivably have prac- 
tical bearings, we conceive the object 
of our conception to have. Then our 
conception of these effects is the 
whole of our conception of the object.” 

At one stroke it restores the connec- 
tion between the abstractions of sci- 
ence and the processes of human ac- 
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tivity, drives the old and new gods of 
theology out of the world of fact into 
the realm of poetry, banishes mysti- 
cism from biology, relates conscious- 
ness to patterns of discriminate behav- 
ior, and in every situation enables us 
to determine whether we are enter- 
taining a legitimate hypothesis, which 
is subject to direct or indirect verifi- 
cation, or whether we are permitting 
sonorous but actually meaningless 
phrases to be fobbed off on us. It is 
the theoretical equivalent of the 
American “argument from Missouri.” 

To be sure, the principle must be ap- 
plied to itself, and its meaning re- 
vealed in the way it is used. This will 
account for the diverse interpretations 
it received by the different followers 
of Peirce, upon none of whom he be- 
stowed his unmixed blessing. But for 
all who accepted it—James, Dewey 
and Royce—it involved an activist 
theory of knowledge and truth, a belief 
that a theory was indissoluble from 
a tendency or readiness to action of a 
specific sort. James stressed the par- 
ticular and immediate aspects of ac- 
tion, Dewey the social, and Royce its 
essential incompleteness. But these 
differences were derived from their 
other doctrines and do not obscure 
the continuity which binds them—to- 
gether with so many other contem- 
porary American philosophers—to 
Peirce’s starting points. 

Philosophy in reflecting the activi- 
ties of men cannot escape being col- 
ored by the common social experiences 
which serve as the background for 
both the philosopher and non-philoso- 
pher alike. The emphasis upon the 
activistic theories of knowledge among 
widely divergent schools is the natural 
expression on the plane of thought of 
that which is distinct and unique in 
American historical experience. The 
physical conquest of the American 
continent and the construction of the 
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greatest machinery economy of all 
time could have been accomplished 
only by the application of new meth- 
ods and techniques, by an attitude 
which confronted new situations un- 
encumbered with hoary traditions of 
use and wont. 

Culturally America may have lived 
in the shadow of Europe and repeated 
its shibboleths in its different sec- 
tional idioms, but materially it had to 
secure its own life by a series of rapid 
and short-time makeshifts. The ne- 
cessities of immediate action account- 
ed not only for the ruthlessness with 
which physical energies were con- 
sumed, not only for the insensitive- 
ness, inconsistencies and brutalities 
with which the frontier was extended, 
but also for the flexibility and capac- 
ity for intellectual readjustment which 
everywhere marks the opportunism of 
practice. In the absence of traditional 
achievements to act as obstacles to 
further achievements, a certain tem- 
per of inquiry was forged which ig- 
nored the ultimate pre-suppositions 
and values of action. 

It is significant that not until capi- 
talism had run its natural course was 
the attempt made by a few American 
philosophers to bring the pragmatic 
test to bear upon the whole frame- 
work of social ideals within which 
great technical advances had been 
made. 

William James was not among 
these. His viewpoint remained that 
of a sensitive European become pio- 
neer. His primary concern was with 
his own soul—its nature, career and 
destiny. This was the source of 
his strength and his weakness. His 
strength, in that his ability to objec- 
tivize the stream of his own conscious- 
ness enabled him to write the greatest 
and most influential treatise on psy- 
chology in modern times. He estab- 
lished the continuity of man’s mental 
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life with other natural processes with- 
out depriving it of its sense of unique- 
ness, privacy and immediacy—failure 
to respect which accounts for our 
half-conscious resistance to so many 
“ultra-scientific” psychologies. 

But having banished spooks from 
the mind, his imaginative hunger led 
him to populate the world with them. 
His intensely personal nature, kept in 
strict control when he observed its 
own functioning, resented the con- 
straints and monotonies of a fixed 
world order. He sot only followed 
Peirce in his va'iant defense of an 
open universe but his romantic fervor 
carried him to a theory of will and 
a justification of the will to believe 
incompatible with his own psychol- 
ogy. 

James had no sense of or respect for 
the social. Alive as he was to the 
natural conditions of personality in its 
every projection, he was quite oblivious 
to the historical and social atmosphere 
which supported its flights. The only 
ills of the world were cosmic—the 
kind that a pioneer grappling in the 
wilderness alone would reflect upon 
if like James he had time, leisure, and 
a great curiosity about God. There 
was no need of a social philosophy or 
program. The worst he could say of 
the Hegelian philosophy, with its far- 
reaching social bearings, was that it 
was too much like an “open seaside 
boarding house.” It affected him like 
a flourishing community would have 
affected Daniel Boone. His works are 
singularly free from any reference to 
the political problems of his day. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
James interested every one but influ- 
enced very few. Here and there some 
technical movement in psychology and 
education has been fructified by his 
seed, but, like a true pioneer, he has 
left no school or disciples—only the 
signs of his presence. 














Josiah Royce, the friend and op- 
ponent of James, adapted to a system 
of idealism a voluntaristic theory of 
knowledge, that is, a theory which 
makes purpose and will the directing 
elements in knowing. In an all-embrac- 
ing idealistic synthesis, he stressed the 
principle of spiritual continuity in 
nature and society, emphasized the 
importance of organization without 
denying the existence of chance and 
individuality, and glorified the hidden 
harmony which underlay the conflict 
of wills, and which gave meaning to 
pain, lack and frustration. His was an 
essentially conservative philosophy 
cut to American pattern, in which the 
crudities and cruelties of an unre- 
strained laissez-faire economy were 
rationalized in ambiguous formulas 
about the identity of the real and the 
reasonable. That is why he exercised 
greater influence upon the teaching of 
philosophy in America than any other 
man, and why he impressed Euro- 
pean philosophers where James only 
startled them. Today variants of the 
philosophy of Royce are firmly en- 
trenched in the academic tradition, 
especially so among teachers of the 
older generation. 

But idealism is everywhere on the 
defensive. At its best it represents 
the nostalgic apotheosis of order and 
the utopian quest for significance in 
an undirected transitional era. It owes 
whatever strength it has to its tune- 
ful lyrics to the central importance 
of consciousness, to its use as a prop 
for political conservatism and relig- 
ious tradition, and, finally, to that 
mixture of consolation and arrogance 
which is at the basis of the doctrine 
that man’s ideals are woven into the 
very stuff and texture of the universe. 

The commanding position which 
John Dewey enjoys in American phi- 
losophy was originally won by virtue 
of the influence he exerted on other 
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aspects of American culture. It was 
not until the rise of the newer ten- 
dencies in education, psychology, law, 
economics, political theory—to men- 
tion only a few of the fields—that his 
colleagues recognized the full import 
of his technical philosophical doc- 
trines. He has had, on the whole, little 
following among academic philoso- 
phers. Many of them have even denied, 
on the basis of an arbitrary definition 
of philosophy, that he is a philosopher. 
Of late, however, Dewey’s position 
has been strengthened because, to the 
amazement of pure philosophers, em- 
inent mathematicians and scientists 
have been interpreting their own tech- 
niques of investigation in terms of the 
“operational method,” a phrase coined 
by Professor Bridgeman, the Harvard 
physicist, which has swept through 
philosophical literature to a wider 
public. The “operational method” is a 
more technical equivalent of the “ex- 
perimental method” developed by 
Dewey far beyond anything reached in 
the writings of Peirce and James. 
All human thinking, for Dewey, is 
a form of response of a living crea- 
ture to some problem, no matter how 
abstract, found ready at hand. As a 
mode of response it differs from other 
biological activities in that by the 
use of signs it reacts to future eventu- 
alities as if they were already present, 
and, wherever possible, initiates a 
course of conduct designed to achieve 
desired ends. Ideas are incipient plans 
of action, their meaning revealed in 
the specific behavior they commit us 
to, and their truth established by their 
capacity for successful prediction. The 
formal laws of valid thinking are the 
most general principles by which we 
guide and control our behavior, and 
whatever necessity they possess is de- 
rived from the structural relations of 
the subject-matter to which they are 
applied. Clear thinking is thinking 
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with a purpose and end in view, and 
although specific purposes may range 
all the way from a desire to split the 
atom to 2 desire to make a revolution, 
we can establish the true meaning of 
any purpose only through a clear 
grasp of the means which must be 
employed to realize it. Thinking is 
one mode of experience among others. 
But the nature of other modes of ex- 
perience, as well as the natural con- 
ditions of all experience, is what 
thinking discloses it to be. 

Thinking is not only a biological 
event but a social event. Social in 
many ways. The purposes and inter- 
ests of thinking—and naturally the 
specific problems—vary with different 
times and societies. The instruments 
of thought and their organization, 
especially after division of labor has 
been established, depend in many ways 
upon the level which the forces of pro- 
duction and means of communication 
have reached. The very method of 
science is social, for what is accepted 
as evidence is never constituted by 
the deliverances of one man’s experi- 
ences but must be subject to the verifi- 
cation of the whole community of com- 
petent observers. The essentially so- 
cial character of scientific method, for 
Dewey, is the source, but not the 
necessary proof, of its objectivity. Its 
truths, even though neither final nor 
exhaustive of the nature of experi- 
ence, are valid for all individuals, 
classes, races, nations and faiths. 

At times Dewey seems to erect a 
social philosophy on the basis of the 
implications of scientific method, hold- 
ing that the widest use of science is 
possible only in a political democracy, 
and that the conflicts of interests 
within it can be negotiated by employ- 
ing the same logic of tentative defini- 
tion, suspended judgment and experi- 
mental inquiry which has proved so 
fruitful in the physical sciences. 
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Not only has thinking a biological 
and social function, but, mediating be- 
tween our different modes of experi- 
ence, it results in enriching the quality 
of personal life and establishes in and 
through action additional possibilities 
for new and significant experience. To 
accomplish this most effectively is, or 
should be, the aim of every educational 
system worthy of the name. Every 
child is to be provided with an envi- 
ronment in which his natural capacities 
have the freest scope to flower into 
activities that are not only immedi- 
ately meaningful but that prepare him 
to grapple with the further problems 
which both condition and result from 
his natural growth. The school is not 
to serve society but, rationally con- 
ceived, society should be a collection 
of institutional agencies employed for 
purposes of continuous education. Hd- 
ucation which stops short at an arbi- 
trary age,and society which recognizes 
as a fixed principle the difference be- 
tween “earning one’s living” and “liv- 
ing one’s life,” cannot be the proper 
instruments of democracy in either 
education or society. 

Of all the habits that must be ac- 
quired for wide and significant per- 
sonal experience, the habit of critical 
thinking which involves the courage 
to inquire and to experiment is the 
most important. All life is growth and 
whoever does not sense this has al- 
ready stopped living. All growth ex- 
hibits elements of the novel and fa- 
miliar. Critical thinking, therefore, is 
necessary to human life and growth 
because it is the only means by which 
adventure and security can both be 
woven into the patterns of experience. 

This over-abbreviated account can- 
not begin to suggest the ramifications 
of Dewey’s doctrines. Nor can it indi- 
cate the varying interpretations they 
have received by people whom Dewey 
has in too kindly fashion permitted to 














father their queer intellectual progeny 
upon him. Criticism has run the gamut 
all the way from the charge that he is 
an arch-radical—‘‘Puklic Enemy No. 
1,” as one conservative educator re- 
cently put it—to empty denunciation 
of him as an apologist for finance 
capitalism. The more technical criti- 
cism that his philosophy is too utili- 
tarian, that it makes a fetish of action, 
and loses sight of ends in a narrow 
absorption in practical means, al- 
though not so fantastic, is no more 
better grounded. 

Certainly, activity is a value, but 
Dewey does not hold that it is the only 
value, nor a value when it is a direc- 
tionless discharge of surplus energy. 
It is not the chief end of life but the 
chief means by which ends are ulti- 
mately evaluated. It is not incompat- 
ible with peace, serenity and the allied 
virtues celebrated by traditional phi- 
losophers. But it involves another 
conception of their nature, place and 
function in life. They need not be 
built upon the impoverishment of ex- 
perience nor sought in saintliness or 
worldliness. According to Dewey, the 
peace that really heals and the 
serenity that is not blind to human 
suffering can more readily be found 
in the balanced tensions of action 
than in the artificial environment of 
withdrawal. 

A closer view of Dewey’s thought 


reveals the presence of certain social ° 


presuppositions that are common to 
almost all American philosophers. The 
term “social” is used in a large and 
often vague sense. But it always ex- 
presses the concrete interests of the 
large American middle class whom 
most philosophers identify with the 
“public,” “community” or “people.” 
This class is opposed to predatory 
finance capital but is not yet prepared 
to entertain seriously the ideals of a 
social order in which not only financial 
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oligarchy but industrial autocracy 
would be abolished. 

Dewey is more alive than his col- 
leagues to the presence of classes and 
their struggles, but he is inclined to 
underestimate their significance and 
to regard class conflicts as only one 
of numerous other forms of social 
conflict capable of being settled by 
the same technique of collaboration 
and compromise by which other prob- 
lems are solved. He carries over the 
optimism of the reform period in 
which he grew up and consequently 
does not see the limits which class 
conflicts place upon “experimental 
activity” in social affairs. Classes do 
not experiment to determine what the 
social consequences of their own non- 
existence will be. As a result, Dewey’s 
educational philosophy in which his 
thought culminates and which ob- 
viously demands as a pre-condition 
the existence of a classless society 
before it can even be tried, remains 
an abstract ideal more honored in 
textbooks than in life. 

The great bulk of academic philoso- 
phy, however, goes on quite indepen- 
dently of the work of the men consid- 
ered. Before describing it, however, a 
few distinctive figures must be noted. 

George Santayana, who until re- 
cently could have been fairly charac- 
terized as the reincarnated shade of 
Aristotle speaking felicitous English, 
now seems to have definitely aban- 
doned the Peripatetic Walks for the 
Academy of Plato. Never at home in 
America, his recent books show him 
to be an alien to all earthly shores, 
haunted by memories of ineffable vi- 
sions in a Platonic heaven. 

An untimely death has interrupted 
the work of George Herbert Mead, 
whose researches on time, mind and 
self have touched and illuminated the 
central problems of philosophy. 
Space forbids treatment of other 
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and no less interesting philosophers, 
among whom may be mentioned H. 
M. Kallen, C. I. Lewis, M. R. Cohen, 
W. H. Sheldon and F. J. Woodbridge. 

None of the foregoing indicates the 
marked change in emphasis betrayed 
by the published work of the most 
recent generation of American philos- 
ophers as well as by the nature of 
their instruction. It has a predom- 
inantly formal character, is sternly set 
against speculative excesses to a point 
where it affects imaginative insight, 
and is equally indifferent to old theo- 
logical issues and new social problems. 
It may not be altogether arbitrary to 
associate this absorption in method 
and formal analysis for its own sake 
with the limitations upon the oppor- 
tunities for creative action, and even 
vocational fulfillment, in contemporary 
socio-economic life. But in the absence 
of inspiring social ideals and under the 
normal pressure of academic conform- 
ity, younger American philosophers, 
with some exceptions, have sought 
outlets for their intellectual interests 
either in historical research or, more 
frequently, in special problems of 
science and logic. 

In ethics and social philosophy a 
skepticism of the claims of all posi- 
tions is often used as a justification 
for not taking any position on major 
problems. There are some formal 
philosophers who would cheerfully 
turn over most of the problems which 
were the primary concerns of Plato, 
Aristotle, Locke and Hegel to the 
social scientists who are reputed to 
have no conscience in these matters 
about the logic of definition and im- 
plication. 

The recent stormy eruption of 
Marxism in American arts and letters 
produced barely a ripple on the sur- 
face of American philosophy. In part 
this is due to the essentially middle- 
class perspective upon social affairs 
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which is so natural to most American 
philosophers that they take it for 
granted. Although a few are openly 
reactionary and would welcome fas- 
cism as the only political system 
which would guarantee “the founda- 
tion of decent religion and economic 
order,” hardly any support the inter- 
ests of the American worker or have 
contact with working-class move- 
ments. 

The chief intellectual reason, how- 
ever, for the indifference of American 
philosophers to Marxism must be 
sought in the character of the Marx- 
ism which has been professed by “of- 
ficial” Marxists. The first reaction 
of the average trained student of phi- 
losophy to this type of Marxism is 
to classify Marxist arguments accord- 
ing to types of fallacies. But since 
American Marxism is young yet, and 
intelligent Marxists can acquire for- 
mal skill in analysis, there is some 
likelihood, as the economic lot of the 
middle classes declines, that Ameri- 
can philosophy will respond in a few 
years to the same influences which 
have swept through literature, art 
and criticism. When that happens, 
Marxism will gain as well as Ameri- 
can philosophy; the one by a height- 
ened consciousness of what consti- 
tutes valid argument and proof, the 
other, by a glimpse of new values 
and added possibilities of philosophi- 
cal exploration. 

To revert to the question from 
which we started out, “What does 
American philosophy offer to those 
who turn to it today?” The answer is 
not imposing systems in the grand 
manner or paths to personal or social 
salvation, but, at its best, training in 
precision of analysis. And since, no 
matter what one’s point of view, there 
can be no intelligent belief without 
it, such training must be recognized 
as so much to the good. 
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Chronology of Current Events 


(Figures indicate page numbers.) 


International Events 


Jan. 10—Germany rejects British plan for 
return to League. 

Jan. 13—Saar plebiscite held (716). 

Jan. 16—League acts to remove arms em- 
bargo against Bolivia. 

Abyssinia asks for hearing before 

League Council (717). 

Jan. 17—League agrees to return Saar to 
Reich on March 1 (716). 

Jan. 19.—Italy agrees to treat with Abys- 
sinia (717). 

Jan. 21—Abyssinian tribesmen 
French Somaliland. 


Jan. 28—International Labor Office opens 
69th session (717). 


Jan, 29—Italians and Abyssinians clash 
on frontier of Somaliland (717). 

Feb. 1—Franco-British parley opens in 
London (714). 


Feb. 3—France and Britain reach accord 
on arms pact (714). 


Feb. 9—General Smuts urges Anglo-Amer- 
ican unity in the Pacific. 


ey mobilizes against Abyssinia 


invade 


The United States 


Jan. 7—Federal Supreme Court rules oil- 
control clause invalid (724). 

Huey Long attacks administration in 
Senate. 

Jan. 8—Steel Labor Board orders elec- 
tions in three steel plants. 

Jan. 9—Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reports favorably on joining 
World Court. 

Jan. 14—Supreme Court upholds chain 
store tax on filling stations (725). 

Jan. 16—Roosevelt asks United States 
adherence to World Court. 

Jan. 17—Administration introduces social 
security program in Congress (718). 

Jan. 19—Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports on earnings of textile workers. 

Jan. 22—President removes newspaper 
labor cases from jurisdication of Na- 
tional Labor Board (723). 

Jan. 24—House passes $4,880,000,000 re- 
lief bill (719). 

A. F. of L. unions denounce Auto 
Labor Board. 


Jan. 28—William Green attacks jobless 
insurance plan. 

Jan. 29—Senate defeats World Court 
membership (722). 

Labor attacks NRA at A. F. of L. 
meeting. 

Jan. 30—Railroad Coordinator Eastman 
asks for ICC control of all transporta- 
tion (720). 

Senate resolution calls for 
into automobile labor. 

Jan. 31—President Roosevelt 
Automobile Code (723). 


United States-Soviet debt talks fail 
(760). 


inquiry 


extends 


President Roosevelt submits report of 
Aviation Commission to Congress (720). 
Congress extends life of RFC (720). 
Feb. 1—A. F. of L. council assails ex- 

tension of Automobile Code. 

Senator Borah prepares Senate inves- 
tigation of Mexican religious persecu- 
tion (722). 

Feb. 2—United States and Brazil sign 
trade agreement (731). 

Feb. 4—Bill for reforming Federal Re- 
serve System introduced in Congress 
(721). 

Feb. 6—Bills for control of utility holding 
companies introduced in Congress. 

Feb. 7—NRA Division of Planning and 
Research presents report on labor in 
auto industry. 

Feb. 8—Admiral Cary Grayson named 
head of Red Cross. 

Feb. 10—President Roosevelt signs code 
for tobacco industry. 


Canada 


Jan. 9—I’m Alone decision handed down 
by International Commission (728). 


Jan. 17—Canadian New Deal outlined by 
Prime Minister Bennett (726). 

Jan. 29—Unemployment Insurance Bill in- 
troduced in Canadian Parliament (727). 


Latin America 


Jan. 9—Brazilian mission sent to United 
States to discuss debts. 


Jan. 15—Constitutional rights suspended 
in Cuba (729). 

Jan. 28—Revolution 
Uruguay (730). 


Jan. 31—Uprisings in Mexican States re- 
ported (733). 


breaks out in 
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British Empire 

Jan. 9—Indo-British trade agreement 
signed (736). 

Jan. 11—Australia agrees to limit meat 
exports to Great Britain (736). 

Jan. 17—Housing bills published by Brit- 
ish Government (735). 

Llovd George offers 

British recovery (734). 

Jan. 24—Government of India Bill pub- 
lished in London (735). 

Jan. 26—Lloyd George asks for public 
works instead of dole. 

Jan. 28—British Parliament reassembles 
(733). 


program for 


German-Irish trade agreement signed 
(736). 


France and Belgium 


Jan. 8—French Parliament reassembles. 


Jan. 10—Bill for organization of industry 
introduced in French Chamber (738). 


Jan. 12—Premier Flandin broadcasts re- 
covery program to French people (737). 

Jan. 20—Belgium arrests Nazi agitators 
in Eupen and Malmedy. 


Jan. 25—French Chamber approves short- 
term bond issue (738). 


Feb. 1—Riots occur in Setif, Algeria (740). 
Germany 


Jan. 24—German Cabinet decrees conver- 
_ of 8,000,000,000 marks of public 
debt. 


Jan. 30—Second anniversary of Hitler’s 
coming to power (741). 


All German municipalities coordinated 
under Nazi party (744). 
Italy and Spain 


Jan. 23—Spanish Cortes reassembles (748). 
Jan. 24—Mussolini replaces Cabinet with 
new Ministers (747). 


Eastern Europe and the Balkans 


Jan. 14—Hungarian-Yugoslav Commission 
meets at Udverd (752). 

Jan. 22—General Zlatev forms new gov- 
ernment in Bulgaria (753). 
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—_— Parliament dissolved 


Northern Europe 


Dec. 21—Indictment of Nazi agitators in 
Memel read (755). 
er Parliament assembles 


The Soviet Union 


Jan. 17—Kamenev and Zinoviev sen- 
tenced to prison for counter-revolu- 
tionary activity (758). 

Jan. 25—Quibyshev dies (760). 

Jan. 28—All-Union Congress of Soviets 
opens (757). 

Jan. 31—Soviet Premier rejects Japan’s 
pee for demilitarization of Manchurian 
border. 


Feb. 6—All-Union Congress votes electoral 
changes. 


The Near and Middle East 


Jan. 8-9—30,000 Egyptian Nationalists at- 
tend Wafd Congress at Cairo (763). 

Jan. 10—League Mandate Commission 
rules against establishment of a Jewish 
State in Palestine (762). 

Jan. 14—Formal opening of the Mosul- 
Mediterranean pipe-line (761). 

Jan. 20—President Kemal Ataturk ap- 
proves first 1,000 words of new Turkish 
language (762). 

Jan. 27—Jewish Agency for Palestine an- 
nounces resumption of colonization 
(763). 

Feb. 8—Turkish general elections; women 
vote for first time (762). 


The Far East 


Jan. 9—Japanese Finance Minister warns 
of financial costs of Manchukuo under- 
taking. 

Jan. 18—Japan and Manchukuo open 
drive in Chahar (767). 


Jan. 22—Foreign Minister Hirota reas- 
serts Japan’s dominant réle in Eastern 
Asia (765). 

Japan and the Soviet Union reach 


agreement for sale of Chinese Eastern 
Railway (768). 





The Powers Work for Peace 


By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, Columbia University 


HILE the greatest event in the 

month’s international relations 
was unquestionably the German vic- 
tory in the Saar, it was more or less 
isolated and factitious. The whole 
Saar question was one of the unhap- 
piest heritages from the Versailles 
Treaty; getting rid of it was like sud- 
denly getting rid of a splinter in the 
thumb. The world drew a relieved 
sigh and Europe turned back to other 
affairs as from a bothersome inter- 
ruption. 

Much more significant were the 
Anglo-French conversations which be- 
gan in London as January ended. They 
were clearly related to the general 
stream of British and French policy, 
and the resulting proposals to Ger- 
many constitute a highly important 
step on the long road that may yet 
lead Europe to settled order and as- 
sured peace. These proposals are one 
of the boldest moves toward a general 
European arrangement that have been 
made in several years. 

In must be recalled, in evaluating 
the Anglo-French conference, that for 
a full year Great Britain has labored 
almost without cessation to bring Ger- 
many back to the League and to ob- 
tain an orderly solution of the dis- 
armament problem. For this purpose 
the British Government drew up pro- 
posals which Germany and Italy found 
substantially acceptable, but which 
France brusquely rejected; for this 
purpose Anthony Eden made his vari- 
ous tours of the European capitals. 

Late last Summer the British ef- 
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forts seemed utterly blocked. Yet 
Arthur Henderson was not discour- 
aged, and Stanley Baldwin, the 
strongest single figure in the Ministry, 
said on Nov. 28 that he hoped the 
frank discussion of the German air 
peril might create an opportunity “for 
a first step toward once more bringing 
together the nations of Europe.” The 
British have never given up their be- 
lief that some arrangement may yet 
be made to bring Germany back to 
Geneva, bring France to admit Ger- 
many’s right to rearm, and institute 
a general League supervision of arma- 
ments. 

It must also be remembered that the 
recent change of government in 
France has resulted in a somewhat 
more conciliatory attitude along the 
Seine. M. Laval, the Foreign Minister, 
is believed in England to be more rea- 
sonable than his predecessor, Louis 
Barthou. His speech on French policy 
on Dec. 1, while vague, was certainly 
less stiff in tone than most of such 
speeches. He said that France was de- 
termined to continue the work of or- 
ganizing security in Europe, that this 
organization was the indispensable 
prelude to any agreement on arma- 
ments, and that “Germany ought to 
contribute to the work of mutual as- 
sistance on an equal footing with all 
other nations.” He added that France 
attached the greatest importance to a 
close cooperation with Great Britain. 

To British observers it has seemed 
that the time has become ripe for 
another lusty effort to achieve Euro- 
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pean stability. The past three months 
have been marked by a number of en- 
couraging events. Quite apart from 
Russia’s entrance into the League 
and the peaceful and decisive settle- 
ment of the Saar question, several de- 
velopments have relieved the tension 
on the Continent. 

The murders at Marseilles cleared 
the air in Southeastern Europe. They 
enabled the Little Entente to demon- 
strate its unity and vigor; they 
proved that the internal troubles of 
the Yugoslav nation are not at all 
likely to result in a general explosion. 
Moreover, the League disposed of the 
troubles between Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia with remarkable celerity. 

Then, too, the new agreement be- 
tween France and Italy has been of 
profound importance. The differences 
between these two powers were nu- 
merous, and might have become dan- 
gerous had they continued to drift 
apart. Now they have been almost com- 
pletely abolished. There is no longer 
any danger of an Italian understand- 
ing with Germany and Hungary based 
on a demand for treaty revision; no 
longer any danger of naval competition 
in the Mediterranean. The independ- 
ence of Austria is now fully guaran- 
teed, with Great Britain as well as 
Italy and France ready to support it. 

Altogether, there is more sense of 
order and peace in Europe than at 
any time since Hitler’s bloody purge. 
This being so, and the atmosphere of 
friendliness increasing as confidence 
grows, it was natural to ask whether 
a new approach could not be made to 
the issue of German rearmament. 

Immediately after the Saar plebi- 
scite the British press began discuss- 
ing a “new deal” for Germany. On 
Jan. 12, Sir John Simon and Anthony 
Eden conferred in Geneva with M. 
Laval. The London Times thereupon 
expounded a new British plan, aimed 
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at the heart of the situation. Ger- 
many demanded recognition of equal- 
ity as the starting point for new 
negotiations; France objected to rec- 
ognizing the accomplished fact of 
treaty violation as a starting point. 

“Very well,” said the British, 
“there is still a way out. Let the for- 
mer Allied Powers state to the League 
their conviction that, after sixteen 
years of peace, the treaty limitations 
on arms should not apply to any sin- 
gle signatory (that is, to Germany), 
provided such signatory power, being 
an active member of the League, re- 
quests it to define the terms of its 
liberation, 

The French press was at first sus- 
picious. But after further conversa- 
tions took place in Paris on Jan. 26 
between Premier Flandin, Foreign 
Minister Laval and the British Am- 
bassador, the two countries were 
brought closer to a workable plan. 
Thus the Anglo-French conversations 
began in Downing Street on Feb. 1. 
For two days the discussions contin- 
ued, with the press permitted to know 
little of what went on behind closed 
doors. 

It was evident that the French were 
now willing to see Germany given 
equality in armaments in the near 
future, and not merely after a five 
or ten year period. Indeed, since Ger- 
many has already helped herself to 
partial equality, France has little 
choice. But the French were also un- 
derstood to insist that Germany return 
to full League membership, and that 
German adherence to the Eastern Lo- 
carno must precede any formal legal- 
ization of German rearmament. 

Formal announcement of the An- 
glo-French proposals was made to the 
world on Feb. 3, together with a com- 
mentary in the shape of a radio ad- 
dress by Sir John Simon. Germany 
was invited to join in a “freely nego- 
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tiated settlement.” The purpose of 
this settlement would be to abolish the 
provisions of Part V of the Versailles 
Treaty limiting German armaments 
and to establish in their place “agree- 
ments regarding armaments general- 
ly’; to bring the Reich back into 
active membership in the League, and 
to bring it also into a new pact “in- 
suring mutual assistance in Eastern 
Europe” (the Eastern Locarno), and 
into “the system foreshadowed in the 
Rome procés verbal for Central Eu- 
rope” (the Austrian guarantee). In 
short, Germany would be accorded 
equality in armaments only if she 
would subscribe to the French system 
of attaining general European secur- 
ity, and maintaining the status quo, 
by mutual guarantees and League 
action. 

At the same time, France and Great 
Britain announced that they desired 
a new treaty which would bind its 
signatories” to give the assistance of 
their air forces to whichever of them 
might be the victim of unprovoked 
aerial aggression by one of the con- 
tracting parties.” They intended to 
ask Germany, Italy and Belgium to 
join in this air convention, but they 
intimated that they would make their 
own defensive alliance against sudden 
air attack if Germany refused to 
enter. 

On its surface this Anglo-French 
move has some hopeful aspects. But 
a little scrutiny shows that it brings 
Germany face to face with such severe 
conditions that she is more than likely 
to shy away. The reward that the Brit- 
ish and French would offer the Reich 
for saying yes to this “freely negoti- 
ated settlement” is only the legaliza- 
tion of German armaments, and that 
is not a strong inducement. Germany 
is in any case fast attaining the sub- 
stance of military equality. Legaliza- 
tion would be valuable, but she can 
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do without it. Much more important 
than the reward is the veiled threat 
that lies behind the Anglo-French 
offer. Taken in conjunction with 
Russia’s entrance into the League and 
the Franco-Italian agreement, the 
London proposals mean that Germany 
may soon be faced by an almost solid 
wall of defensive alliances. 

If the Reich refuses, she will be sur- 
rounded by an unfriendly cordon 
stretching from Russia and the Little 
Entente through Italy and France to 
Belgium and Great Britain; if she ac- 
cepts, the wall will dissolve. But, the 
Nazi aims being what they are, can 
Hitler afford to say yes? To do so, to 
enter an Eastern Locarno and to join 
in the procés verbal guaranteeing 
Austrian independence, would mean 
that Germany consents to regard all 
her present boundaries as final. 

Such consent would negative a vital 
part of the Nazi program. The West- 
ern boundary of Germany is satisfac- 
tory. But the Southern and Eastern 
boundaries, involving Austria and the 
Baltic States, are a different matter. 
In fact, immediately after the Saar 
plebiscite there was a disquieting re- 
newal of German talk of the annexa- 
tion of Danzig, Memel and other East- 
ern territories. It would be a great 
stroke for world peace if Germany 
came back to Geneva and accepted the 
Anglo-French bargain, but it would 
mark a tremendous renunciation. 

It was therefore not surprising that 
the first response of the German Gov- 
ernment and press was extremely 
wary. Official spokesmen let it be un- 
derstood that no hurried decisions 
would be made; that the Anglo- 
French proposals were felt to contain 
many diplomatic pitfalls; and that the 
Reich would move slowly in making 
what was admittedly the most fateful 
of its decisions since Hitler came to 
power. The Chancellor and his For- 
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eign Minister, Baron von Neurath, be- 
gan a careful inquiry into the details 
of the Anglo-French proposals. On 
Feb. 5 Hitler was in consultation with 
all his chief advisers on defense and 
foreign affairs. The air treaty is a 
comparatively simple matter. But in 
the other matters a new period of 
involved and perhaps protracted nego- 
tiations seemed at hand. 


EXIT THE SAAR 


From these uncertainties it is pleas- 
ant to turn to a chapter of European 
history so definitely terminated as the 
Saar. The result of the vote, declared 
early on Jan. 15, confounded all proph- 
ets, for 477,119 votes, or 90.8 per cent 
of the whole, were in favor of Ger- 
many, only 45,513, or 8.87 per cent of 
the whole, in favor of the status quo, 
and a mere 2,124, or 0.44 per cent, in 
favor of French rule. The largest mi- 
nority vote was in Saarbruecken and 
certain suburbs. 

Scenes of jubilation throughout the 
Reich and the Saar greeted the result. 
Once more it had been proved that 
economic considerations count for lit- 
tle against the united force of blood, 
language and political loyalty. 

The League Council promptly dis- 
posed of the whole Saar problem. On 
Jan. 17 it awarded the entire terri- 
tory to Germany; fixed March 1, 1935, 
as the date for the re-establishment 
of German suzerainty; and instructed 
a committee to decide, in consultation 
with the French and German Govern- 
ments and the Saar Commission, upon 
the necessary arrangements for the 
transfer. It is assumed that the Saar 
will form part of the demilitarized 
zone west of the Rhine. 


THE NAVAL QUESTION 


As was to be expected, the month 
following the Japanese denunciation 
of the Washington Naval Treaty on 
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Dec. 29 was marked by a good deal of 
speechmaking by Japanese and Amer- 
icans. Great optimism as to ultimate 
agreement was expressed along with 
firm determination not to recede from 
the principles already laid down. In 
other words, each side is sure that 
harmony will be attained when the 
other sees the light! Ambassador 
Saito, speaking in New York on Jan. 
5, reiterated the Japanese demand for 
vigorous reductions in capital ships, 
air-craft carriers, and other ‘“offen- 
sive” weapons, giving all countries a 
common maximum limit, and hence 
making each perfectly secure in its 
own zone of defense. As he said, that 
would leave Japan helpless to make 
any serious attack upon the vital 
portions of the United States or the 
British Empire. What he did not say 
was that it would also leave Japan 
free to do just as she pleased in the 
Eastern Pacific and on the neighbor- 
ing Asiatic mainland, regions where 
Great Britain and the United States 
have possessions and economic in- 
terests. 

The American point of view was 
stated with moderation but firmness 
by Norman Davis in a speech to the 
Foreign Policy Association in New 
York on Jan. 29. He reiterated the 
contention of our government that 
“equality of security” was the real 
desideratum, and that equality of 
naval armaments would actually mean 
the opposite—unequal security. He 
denied that Japanese honor and dig- 
nity require equality in fleet-strength, 
pointing out that the total Japanese 
armed forces, naval and military, is 
much greater than the American or 
British total. While he was confident 
that a naval race would be avoided 
and some agreement reached, he made 
it clear that our government regards 
the preservation of the existing pro- 
portions of naval strength as indis- 
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pensable. A “substantial all-around re- 
duction” should be effected in such a 
way as not to change the relative 
strength—and the signatories of the 
London Treaty have until Jan. 1, 1937, 
in which to reach an agreement. 

On the surface, these exchanges are 
not encouraging, and yet there exists 
a plain way out. Ambassador Saito 
said that parity was not Japan’s im- 
mediate goal. “Japan is by no means 
claiming that her navy should by a 
sudden flight of construction become 
the equal of the American or British 
Navy in actual strength. We are only 
seeking our security for the future.” 
Though Mr. Davis did not say so, the 
United States could doubtless be 
brought to accept the British com- 
promise. This would abolish the for- 
mal treaty ratio and thus salve Japa- 
nese pride; but by a gentlemen’s 
agreement it would be understood that 
the 5-5-3 relation should be maintained 
by limitation of naval construction in 
each country. The central question is 
whether Japan will be wise and mod- 
erate enough to accept such a com- 
promise. 


INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 


The tragic defeat of the World 
Court in the American Senate made 
January a dark month for believers 
in international cooperation on the 
broadest scale. Yet in some fields in- 
ternational action did make progress. 
The governing body of the Interna- 
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tional Labor Office, opening its Sixty- 
ninth session at Geneva on Jan. 28, 
admitted the first American Repre- 
sentative, Isador Lubin of our Labor 
Department. 

Throughout much of the month rep- 
resentatives of shipping associations 
of fifteen countries were sitting in 
London in an effort to solve some of 
their common problems. On Jan. 18 
they initialed an international scheme 
for the pooling of freight ships, to 
which it is hoped that the govern- 
ments of most nations will consent. 
The plan is that an international body 
or association shall endeavor to es- 
tablish a fair relationship between 
tonnage-supply and tonnage-demand, 
allocating to each nation its fair 
share. The owners of all ships in com- 
mission would contribute to the inter- 
national fund for the compensation 
of serviceable vessels that are laid 
up under the plan. 

An agreement that is more im- 
portant than it seems—the League 
Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling—came into force on Jan. 18 
as a result of ratification by Great 
Britain. It is expected not only to do 
much to stabilize a fairly important 
industry, but to save from extinction 
a number of the most valuable species 
of whales. Their pursuit by the great 
floating-factories fitted out by the 
British, Norwegians and others, has 
resulted in the slaughter of 266,000 
whales in the ten years 1924-33. 


Italy Mobilizes Against Abyssinia 


LTHOUGH Abyssinia on Jan. 24 
made a diplomatic gain at Geneva 

in her dispute with Italy over the 
boundary of Italian Somaliland, a new 
crisis arose a couple of weeks later. 
The arrival of the Abyssinian dele- 


gate to the League of Nations in 
Geneva on Jan. 10, ready if neces- 
sary to appeal to the Council for ac- 
tion against Italian “aggression,” at 
once led to conversations among the 
British, French and Italian delegates. 
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For some days the Abyssinian dele- 
gate, supported by his French and 
American advisers, kept the Council 
uneasy by demanding a public hear- 
ing. Finally, on Jan. 24, Italy agreed to 
abandon her demand for an apology 
and an indemnity and to negotiate the 
dispute “in the spirit” of the Italo- 
Ethiopian treaty of 1928, which ex- 
plicitly requires both nations to arbi- 
trate any disagreement. 

At this point it seemed that Musso- 
lini’s desire to expand Italy’s African 
possessions might be checked. It was 
hoped that Italy and Abyssinia would 
finally agree to a delimitation of a 
vague boundary, just as the frontier 
between Abyssinia and British So- 
maliland had been fixed after three 
years of labor. 

On Feb. 10, however, an official 
Italian communiqué stated that an 
Abyssinian force had attacked an 
Italian post at Afdub, south of Ualual, 
on Jan. 29, with casualties on both 
sides, and that the Italian Legation at 
Addis Ababa had been instructed to 
protest strongly. Next day, it was an- 
nounced in Rome that extensive mili- 
tary preparations had been carried 
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out in great secrecy during the pre- 
ceding week in view of what was de- 
scribed as the tense situation on the 
frontier between Italian Somaliland 
and Abyssinia. Two divisions, num- 
bering at war strength between 25,000 
and 35,000 men, complete with artil- 
lery, tanks and motorized sections, 
had been mobilized and were being 
held in readiness for immediate inter- 
vention in Africa if necessary. 

London dispatches to The New York 
Times stated that these events had 
brought the conviction that Mussolini 
had at last decided to take drastic ac- 
tion against Abyssinia. It was also 
pointed out that Article XIII of the 
Treaty of London, adopted in 1915, 
plainly envisaged the partition of 
Abyssinia by Great Britain, France 
and Italy. Despite denials, it was be- 
lieved in many quarters that one re- 
sult of the recent settlement of dif- 
ferences between Italy and France and 
of the Franco-British conversations in 
London at the beginning of February 
was an understanding that Italy 
should further extend her colonial do- 
main at the expense of Abyssinia. 
It is yet to be seen how true this is. 


in America 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


HE eternal issue of politics, namely 

the terms and conditions on 
which talents or wealth can govern, 
was illustrated during the opening 
weeks of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 
Two measures, especially, afforded 
the opportunity for demonstrations 
of the problem. The first was the pro- 
posal to turn over to the Presi- 
dent the staggering appropriation of 
$4,880,000,000 in one lump sum to be 


spent at his discretion in promoting 
recovery and providing work relief 
for the unemployed. The second was 
the administration’s bill for establish- 
ing old age and unemployment insur- 
ance in cooperation with the States. 
On the first project Congress had 
before it no program, even in bare 
outline, indicating how and for what 
purposes the billions were to be spent. 
Although the President’s budget was 
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set up with unusual precision and 
clarity, it contained no elucidation of 
the item entitled “Recovery and Re- 
lief.” The supporting schedule No. 3, 
showed past appropriations and allot- 
ments up to Oct. 31, 1934, under that 
head; and an annex on the Tennessee 
Valley Development presented broad 
plans for the year 1936. But the docu- 
ment was strangely and ominously 
silent in respect of the details sup- 
porting the grand item, “Recovery 
and Relief.” 

Congressional hearings attended by 
the President’s spokesman threw lit- 
tle light into the yawning chasm. Un- 
answered were the questions: “What 
is to be done with the money? How 
and by whom is it to be spent? Ef- 
forts of reporters to wring from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt any itemized state- 
ment brought only broad smiles. It is 
true that many public works projects 
were proposed in the documents of 
the National Resources Board and 
the Mississippi Committee (February 
CURRENT HISTORY, page 589), which 
were submitted to Congress by the 
President in January. If, however, 
any, some or all of these projects are 
to be covered by the blanket appro- 
priation requested from Congress, no 
positive declaration to that effect was 
made. 

Nor did the House of Representa- 
tives betray any serious concern over 
the lack of specifications as such. 
As a matter of course, the negligible 
Republican minority protested. And 
voices of dissent were heard on the 
Democratic side. Yet when Democratic 
objections were analyzed, they were 
found to revolve on two minor points. 
Dissenters were not distressed by the 
size of the appropriation nor by its 
blanket form. They wanted to know 
how much “pork” their respective dis- 
tricts would receive and to be sure of 
the deliveries. They also desired as- 
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surances that Secretary Ickes would 
not preside over the dispensation, for 
he was accused of being illiberal with 
politicians, especially Democratic poli- 
ticians. So, despite the fact that the 
Democratic machine in the House was 
prepared to jam the bill through with- 
out itemization, it was deemed wise to 
have a conference with the President. 
The White House caucus was held and 
participants emerged with knowing 
smiles on their faces. The bill then 
went through the House with a rush, 
by a vote of 329 to 78. 

When the bill arrived in the Senate, 
a few Republicans, including “‘progres- 
sives,” announced that they must 
have some specifications before they 
would vote nearly $5,000,000,000 in a 
single appropriation. They announced 
and denounced. But they did not re- 
ceive the desired information from the 
President. 

The second measure, touching old 
age and unemployment insurance, had 
rougher sailing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Expectations that it could 
be passed hurriedly in time for action 
by State Legislatures during this sea- 
son were not realized. Hearings on 
this bill were less perfunctory. Indeed 
they developed sharp criticism and in- 
numerable counter-proposals calling 
for greater expenditures. Even the 
Townsend scheme for paying $200 a 
month to persons over 60 had its day 
in the committee room and on the 
floor of the House. Radicals denounced 
the administration program as pitiful 
and meager in its allowances and the 
door was opened to indefinite enlarge- 
ment of Federal outlays for pensions 
and assurance. 

Although official announcements 
had been made before Christmas that 
coordinated and consistent policies for 
NRA, AAA and other recovery agen- 
cies were to be forthcoming for Con- 
gressional consideration and action, 
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no such policies were presented to 
Congress during the first month of 
its session. The creation of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council had prom- 
ised such a formulation of concerted 
measures; yet no signs of resolution 
came from that source. NRA ground 
away on administrative details. AAA 
proceeded on principles of crop con- 
trol. The life of RFC was extended 
for two years by a bill signed on Jan. 
31, and the policy of putting Federal 
credit under tottering economic struc- 
tures was reaffirmed and expanded. 
The corporation was authorized to 
make loans to mortgage and loan con- 
cerns, despite a report from a House 
of Representatives investigating com- 
mittee to the effect that the real- 
estate mortgage business is_ shot 
through with corruption and fraud. 
The corporation was also empowered 
to make loans to concerns engaged in 
selling electrical, plumbing and air- 
conditioning appliances, urban and 
rural, and to concerns engaged in min- 
ing, milling or smelting ores. In this 
way faith was expressed by Congress 
and the President in the recuperative 
powers of private business, aided in 
maintaining its towering debt struc- 
tures by public funds. 

In transmitting to Congress reports 
and documents from various commis- 
sions, agencies, and inquiries, such as 
the survey presented by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Committee, the President 
as a rule contented himself with gen- 
eralities. Although these state papers 
were crowded with fundamental find- 
ings of fact and equally fundamental 
recommendations bearing upon every 
phase of the recovery program, no 
effort was made to concentrate, or- 
ganize, and bring consistency into the 
conclusions. They were dumped pell- 
mell upon a confused and bewildered 
Congress, where no agency exists for 
coordinating and unifying anything, 
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where 531 individuals are busy keep- 
ing their home fences in order. 

Buried in the voluminous Mississip- 
pi Valley document, for example, is a 
finding of grave significance for the 
economy of all or parts of thirty-one 
States. After months of inquiry, a 
committee composed of engineers, aid- 
ed by a geographer and a forester, re- 
ports that a continuance of present 
economic practices means stripping 
the Mississippi basin of life-giving hu- 
mus, increasing floods, increasing dis- 
organization of agriculture and indus- 
try, increasing tenancy, and the break- 
down of local economy and govern- 
ment. This is not a theory. This is a 
declaration based on an array of in- 
disputable facts. Did the President 
read the document? Did he expect 531 
hurried members of Congress to read 
it? Does he intend to weld all such 
findings into a consistent program of 
economy and government, and to indi- 
cate the legislative and executive 
measures necessary for carrying it 
into effect ? Or does he, amid the dust 
and fog of the so-called instant need 
of things, contemplate leaving the del- 
uge to rising generations? 

Important exceptions to the policy 
of drift were the President’s commu- 
nication to Congress on the report of 
the Howell Commission on Aviation 
and his message on plans presented by 
Joseph B. Eastman, Coordinator of 
Transportation. The Howell Commis- 
sion suggested the creation of an Air 
Regulation Commission to control avi- 
ation activities, subject to the proviso 
that its duties might later be trans- 
ferred to some other body, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Eastman’s plans offered three choices 
of policy covering all forms of trans- 
portation: (1) Supplementing regula- 
tion by planning to ward off malad- 
justments and strengthening regula- 
tion by adding the power to compel 
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the elimination of maladjustments; 
(2) compulsory consolidations of rail- 
roads along regional lines, with Fed- 
eral representation on boards of rail- 
way directors, and (3) government 
ownership of railroads. In communi- 
cating with Congress on the Howell 
report, President Rooseve]t made clear 
his desire to have all types of trans- 
portation brought under a single reg- 
ulatory board. In his message on Mr. 
Eastman’s plans he confirmed this po- 
sition. 

For this clarification of Presiden- 
tial policy on transportation, as con- 
trasted with generalities on the physi- 
cal degradation of the Mississippi 
basin, obvious emergencies were large- 
ly responsible. At the moment rail- 
way companies representing one-sixth 
of the mileage in the country were in 
bankruptcy and no noteworthy steps 
were being taken to bring order out 
of the chaos. Other companies operat- 
ing an equal or greater mileage were 
on the verge of collapse and were kept 
out of bankruptcy by loans pumped 
into their treasuries by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Jan. 15 announced that the ag- 
gregate net income of Class I railroads 
for October, 1934, was less than half 
the net income for October, 1933, and 
less than one-third the net income for 
October, 1932. With railway earnings 
diminishing and Federal holdings of 
railway securities increasing, many 
signs pointed to a crash which might 
result in dumping a vast mass of 
transportation débris into the hands 
of the government. 

Although the White House was 
silent on the subjects of banking and 
NRA, something more than unofficial 
rumors were heard on these topics. 
A measure characterized as represent- 
ing administration policy in respect 
of banking was made public on Feb. 
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4 by Senator Fletcher and Represen- 
tative Steagall of the Congressional 
Banking Committees. Although far 
from the centralized banking demand- 
ed by many members of Congress, it 
marks a movement in the direction 
of centralization. Under its proposed 
terms the office of governor and chair- 
man of each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks are to be combined, 
and the election of each governor 
made subject to approval by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The practice of 
having the twelve Reserve Banks 
name the committee on open market 
operations in government bonds is to 
be abolished and control over such 
operations is to be vested in a com- 
mittee composed of the governor and 
two members of the Federal Reserve 
Board and two governors of Reserve 
Banks. The suggested repeal of col- 
lateral requirements for Federal Re- 
serve notes seems to open the door 
for an indefinite expansion of un- 
secured currency. Taken collectively 
the proposals, if enacted into law, will 
go a long way toward eliminating pri- 
vate banking control over government 
financial procedures and establishing 
a centralized bank of issue. They will 
raise anew the brutal question,“What 
is the basic security for any note, 
whether issued by a public or a pri- 
vate bank?” 

On the day that the bank project 
was given to the press Donald R. 
Richberg announced that Congress 
would “probably” receive the draft of 
a new NIRA before the end of the 
week. No specifications were supplied 
by Mr. Richberg at the time, but he 
let it be known that the new act 
would be regarded as a temporary 
emergency measure, would retain the 
labor provisions of Section 7a “sub- 
stantially as at present,” and would 
“tighten up” many places in the ex- 
isting law. 
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While Congress was squaring away 
for legislative action, the Roosevelt 
administration decided that the occa- 
sion was favorable for raising in the 
Senate the question of adherence to 
the World Court, so long delayed. 
According to authoritative rumors, 
pledges of the requisite two-thirds 
vote had been obtained in advance. 
When the issue came up, however, a 
veritable storm broke over the heads 
of Senators. 

With the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
bombarding the proposal on the air, 
Senator Huey Long raging against it 
on the floor, the Hearst press spread- 
ing alarms for the safety of the Re- 
public, and patriotic societies embat- 
tled in opposition, support for the 
project quickly weakened. An ava- 
lanche of telegrams, some of them 
containing personal threats, deluged 
the Senators. In the end ratification, 
though hedged about by destructive 
reservations, was beaten on Jan. 29 by 
a vote of 52 yeas to 36 nays. 

After thundering against interfer- 
ence and entanglements in the affairs 
of other countries through the World 
Court, Senator Borah introduced al- 
most immediately a vitriolic resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of 
the acts and policies of the Mexican 
Government with reference to the 
disputed religious rights of Mexican 
citizens and aliens domiciled in that 
country. Of such substance is the 
“foreign policy” of the United States 
made. 

Amid the tempests raging around 
the issue of the World Court, the Nye 
committee on munitions managed to 
secure additional funds and pursued 
its inquiry. Special attention was 
given to shipbuilders, and evidence 
was presented indicating collusion 
among bidders and exorbitant profits 
on government vessels. Senator Van- 
denberg made a sensation by intro- 
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ducing a letter sent out in 1932 from 
“the Marine Division of the Demo- 
cratic National Campaign Commit- 
tee,” soliciting funds from the ship- 
ping interests in support of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s candidacy for Presi- 
dent. In this letter possible contribu- 
tors were informed that Mr. Roose- 
velt was “marine-minded,” and that 
shipbuilders were more likely to get 
a “square deal” from him than from 
“a pacifist” — presumably President 
Hoover. When news of this “revela- 
tion” was carried to the White House, 
President Roosevelt, according to re- 
ports, waved it aside lightly, remark- 
ing that it had been “‘aired’’ before. 

Stark contradictions in domestic pol- 
icies and events were reinforced by 
similar contradictions in those aspects 
of domestic economy called “foreign.” 
In an address on Jan. 30 George N. 
Peek reiterated and elaborated his 
conviction that the setting for inter- 
national trade has been altered by ir- 
reversible trends; that so-called eco- 
nomic nationalism with its quotas, 
licenses, currency blocking, high tar- 
iffs and government interventions is 
not a passing vagary, but an order of 
things so stubborn and permanent 
that Federal trade policy must be 
based upon an acceptance of it. Once 
more Mr. Peek urged a consolidation 
of the fifty or more Federal agencies 
dealing with foreign trade activities 
and a realistic handling of foreign 
commodity exchange through one gov- 
ernment establishment empowered to 
cope with similar establishments in 
other countries. This program Mr. 
Peek did not regard as retaliatory or 
coercive, but as providing the only 
type of policy and action calculated 
to put the United States on an equal 
footing with Great Britain and the 
other powers that have adopted simi- 
lar conceptions and methods of for- 
eign trade control. 
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On the other hand high officials, 
also speaking under the auspices of 
the Roosevelt administration, notably 
Secretary Hull, again brought forth 
the formula, “We can get rid of our 
‘surpluses’ only by lowering trade 
barriers.” Speaking before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on Jan. 31, 
Mr. Hull denounced present trade bar- 
riers and tariffs as “blind, dumb, na- 
tionalistic measures which are getting 
us nowhere,” and called for a restora- 
tion of “normal economic trading.” 
He conceded that the plan for sepa- 
rate trade agreements under the Reci- 
procity Act, though ardently pursued, 
had as yet brought no material ad- 
vantages, on account of the pressures 
of American-protected interests. He 
likewise conceded the impracticability 
of starting an attack on tariff bar- 
riers by unilateral action inside the 
United States. 

Mr. Hull then hinted at initiating 
a “move to unchoke international 
trade,” through an international eco- 
nomic conference, with a view to se- 
curing general agreements reducing 
tariff barriers. Unmoved by the fate 
of the London Economic Conference in 
1933, and by President Roosevelt’s re- 
fusal to support a tariff-cutting and 
gold stabilizing program there, Mr. 
Hull suggested the possibility of an- 
other trial at promoting trade by gen- 
eral international consultation and 
compact. In his view this was the only 
alternative to sinking into regimenta- 
tion and economic ruin. That ragged 
and hungry Americans might use 
some of the cotton and wheat for 
which outlets are sought abroad ap- 
parently did not disturb the delibera- 
tions of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. 

A similar tendency to rely upon 
the so-called free market in connec- 
tion with wages appeared in the 
President’s actions in respect of the 
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labor provisions of NIRA. In sudden- 
ly and abruptly shifting disputes be- 
tween employers and employes in 
the newspaper industry from the 
Labor Relations Board to the news- 
paper code board, President Roose- 
velt struck a blow at the labor policy 
developed by the NLRB. By extend- 
ing on Jan. 31 the automobile code for 
four months, without consulting rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the President showed 
that the weight of the government 
would not be thrown upon the side of 
organized labor in an industry in 
which its membership was notorious- 
ly weak. To criticism by labor leaders 
he replied with unwonted firmness 
and sharpness. 

According to the signs now visible, 
President Roosevelt has lost some of 
his confidence in the efficacy of ef- 
forts to raise prices and wages and 
stimulate business through corporate 
planning and control. In many re- 
spects results have been disappoint- 
ing. But whether relaxing Federal 
support for a wages program will be 
followed by a prosecution of corpora- 
tions for price agreements or heavier 
taxation of their rising profits lies 
over the horizon. 

Other signs of this faith in “natu- 
ral” processes appeared in the pro- 
longation of the tacit truce between 
business and the government and in 
an easing of the tension in the elec- 
trical industry. No announcements of 
retreat came from the White House, 
to be sure, but little straws indicated 
the direction of the wind. The report 
of the Mississippi Valley Committee 
provided for tying private power com- 
panies into the national “grid,” and 
approved Federal expenditures to 
build lines into farming regions where 
profitable business does not now 
exist. The figures appearing in the 
budget under the head of TVA, al- 
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though general and elusive, certainly 
did not point to an immense increase 
in the production of power by gov- 
ernment plants in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. The program as dimly outlined 
in estimates seemed to contemplate a 
substantial drive on the sale of elec- 
trical appliances and on water con- 
trol, rather than sharper competition 
with private concerns in the produc- 
tion of electricity. At all events, with 
or without warrant, the electrical in- 
terests appeared less intransigent 
than a few months previously. Stray 
press reports hinted at satisfactory 
private conferences, but nothing was 
revealed in official statements. 

If such minor events and rumors 
did in fact signify a rapprochement 
between the administration and pri- 
vate power interests, both parties 
must have been disconcerted on Jan. 
3 by the release of the Federal Power 
Commission’s preliminary report on 
domestic and residential rates in cities 
with a population of 50,000 and over. 
Prepared in response to a joint reso- 
lution of Congress approved on April 
14, 1934, under the direction of Wil- 
liam E. Mosher, this document was 
based on the most searching survey 
of comparative rates ever made in the 
history of the United States. It is a 
monument to the spirit of modern sci- 
entific inquiry. 

The lowest charges among the larg- 
er cities for 15 kilowatt hours were 
found in Columbus and Cleveland, 
Ohio, where there is competition by 
municipal plants; and the highest 
charge for the same consumption was 
disclosed at Miami, Fla., where the 
power business is in the hands of a 
private company. Among cities rang- 
ing from 50,000 to 100,000 the lowest 
charges appeared in cities having pub- 
lic competition and the highest charge 
in York, Pa., where a private plant 
furnishes all the current. 
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Among other things the survey 
showed that material reductions in 
private rates had been made during 
the previous six months—while PWA 
was lending money to local govern- 
ments for the construction of plants 
and employing the possibilities of 
such loans in dealing with private con- 
cerns likely to be affected by them. 

Amid the sweep and swirl of events 
the forces of the Republican opposi- 
tion showed no signs of consolidation 
and sharp alignment. If a flood of 
clippings from Republican editorial 
and news columns affords some guid- 
ance, then astute Republican leaders 
are more concerned about the sub- 
stance of things than about party 
titles. Aware that literally millions of 
voters are being arrayed under the 
banners of Huey Long, Father Cough- 
lin, Upton Sinclair, Everett Townsend 
and other sponsors of attacks on 
accumulated wealth, they prefer, ap- 
parently, to wait on time and cir- 
cumstance. They seem to suspect that 
President Roosevelt, like James Madi- 
son more than a century ago, may be 
an instrument for holding back an 
incoming tide of agrarian and social 
democracy, at least for a time. Yet 
they are not sure. 

Into the confusion of plans and 
policies prevailing in Congress and 
the administration, the Supreme Court 
injected more uncertainty on Jan. 7 
by declaring unconstitutional Section 
9c of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. This was the first case involving 
the constitutionality of New Deal leg- 
islation, and sponsors of the program 
had high hopes of confirmation based 
on the decisions of the court in the 
Minnesota moratorium and New York 
milk cases. But they were doomed to 
disappointment. The court held that 
the section in question had failed to 
lay down proper rules for the gui- 
dance of the Executive and was there- 
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fore an unwarranted delegation of 
legislative power. Thus the authority 
conferred upon the President to pro- 
hibit the transportation across State 
boundaries of oil produced in excess 
of State quotas was definitely set 
aside. From the opinion rendered by 
Chief Justice Hughes there was only 
one dissent, that of Justice Cardozo. 
Although the decision did not preclude 
Congressional action in the form of a 
remedy, it forced a searching of hearts 
among the legal advisers of the ad- 
ministration and officials concerned 
with conserving oil resources. 

Even more consternation was caused 
by the arguments of counsel before 
the Supreme Court on the administra- 
tion’s gold policy and the gold clause 
in public and private obligations. On 
both sides the pleas traveled outside 
the mere question of constitutional 
power and dealt with such matters as 
national honor and impending chaos. 
From sharp questions asked of gov- 
ernment counsel by members of the 
court, reporters and commentators 
leaped to the conclusion that the 
court was divided and that the possi- 
bility of an adverse decision on this 
issue also lay ahead. 

In three decisions not bearing on 
the New Deal the Supreme Court 
dealt with important constitutional 
issues. It suspended the death sen- 
tence imposed on two Negroes con- 
demned for attacking two white wo- 
men near Scottsboro, Ala., and opened 
the way for later arguments on the 
merits of the case. While denying to 
Thomas J. Mooney a writ of habeas 
corpus, the court indicated that his 
plea involved Federal questions which 
might be heard after appropriate 
remedies had been exhausted in the 
State courts of California. In fact, 
Chief Justice Hughes uttered a sharp 
warning to California authorities on 
the subject of due process under the 
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Federal Constitution. On the question 
of large property rights the court was 
less tender. It sustained by a five-to- 
four decision a drastic West Virginia 
chain-store tax as applied to gas-fill- 
ing stations. Added to other chain- 
store cases, this decision upholds the 
principle that through the taxing 
power States may in effect destroy 
large business chains for the benefit 
of small individual competitors. 

Despite some interest in affairs at 
the national capital, the chief concern 
of the American nation was apparent- 
ly the trial of Bruno Hauptmann at 
Flemington, N. J., for the murder of 
Charles A. Lindbergh Jr. Indeed, 
judging by the spread of pages in the 
press, that concern was so intense as 
to make public issues, including the 
problem of relieving 18,000,000 people 
from want, seem trivial in compari- 
son. Efforts of authorities at Flem- 
ington did not prevent the tragic pro- 
ceedings from turning into a huge 
carnival which revealed an ominous 
degradation of national taste and 
character. If James Gordon Bennett, 
who seems to have initiated on a large 
scale the practice of dragging the 
trials of cases from court rooms into 
the streets, could have witnessed the 
full fruits of his policy, even he might 
have been staggered by the display of 
vulgar curiosity, sadistic instincts 
and profit-making activities connected 
with this trial. 

The only serious competition with 
the Roman holiday in New Jersey was 
provided by Senator Huey Long in 
Louisiana, where he forced the Gov- 
ernor to call out the State militia to 
put down “an armed resistance” to 
his dictatorship under the forms of 
law. The ousting of Governor Moodie 
in North Dakota by a judicial decree, 
though spectacular, made only a slight 
diversion from the main objects of 
national interest. 





A New Deal for Canada 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


HE punsters of Ottawa’s Parlia- 

ment Hill have suggested that 
Prime Minister Bennett has drawn a 
red Herridge across the political trail 
—this because the Canadian Minister 
at Washington opened the Conservative 
government’s campaign for economic 
and social regulation. Yet whatever 
Mr. Herridge may have contributed 
as a close observer of the Roosevelt 
régime, and in spite of what Mr. Stev- 
ens may have provided in the way of 
ammunition from the findings of the 
Royal Commission on industrial and 
business practices, Mr. Bennett him- 
self occupied the centre of the stage. 
In a series of five radio addresses end- 
ing on Jan. 9 he proclaimed the as- 
cendency of social ideals over indivi- 
dual rights and promised the Canadi- 
an people all the elements of a New 
Deal. (For the beginning of the cam- 
paign see February CURRENT HIsTory, 
pages 596-598. ) 

The Prime Minister added to his 
earlier promises a national economic 
council, a Federal department of 
communications, legislation to check 
abuses revealed by the Stevens Com- 
mission, extension of Federal farm 
credit, civil service reform, amend- 
ment of the Companies Act to prevent 
unjustifiable mergers and_ stock- 
watering, and control by the Bank of 
Canada of currency and credit for so- 
cial ends. He capped his performance 
by turning the normally colorless 
Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of Parliament on Jan. 17 into a 
warmly worded recapitulation of what 
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he had done and would do for primary 
producers. This sounded perilously 
like an election appeal, and its re- 
peated assaults on the capitalist sys- 
tem came strangely from a Conserva- 
tive leader. 


There is some basis for regarding 
Mr. Bennett’s sudden conversion to 
State socialism as a political manoeu- 
vre. In his fifth radio address he 
quite frankly came down into the 
party arena and distributed cues to 
the Conservative press and party. He 
twitted Liberals who had expected to 
win the 1935 election without having 
to fight and gibed at the apostles of 
laissez-faire. ‘May it be that liberal- 
ism is quite willing in these days to 
let capitalism run it? * * * When capi- 
talism controlled the modern State, 
the result was fascism, and there is 
no place for fascism in Canada. * * * 
Liberalism is toryism in the reaction- 
ary sense of the term just as the pres- 
entday conservatism is progressivism 
in the best and most constructive 
sense of the term.” And this came 
from the man who in September, 1933, 
said that the current American type 
of reform was not for Canada; Canada 
was “not a country in which we can 
make experiments.” 

Political gambler or not, Mr. Ben- 
nett won considerable success. He 
agreed that he would have to embody 
his promises in legislation presented 
to the current session of Parliament. 
He risked strengthening the Liberal 
party at the next election with a solid 
bloc of members from conservative 
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Quebec. He tried to capture for his 
own ends the socialistic schemes of 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration. He embarrassed the Liberals 
by his boldness, for they had muzzled 
Vincent Massey and their experi- 
mental younger group six months be- 
fore. They could question his sincerity 
but not the adequacy of his legislation. 
The Liberal party has become an 
asylum for agitated Conservatives. 

Pressed by the Opposition for the 
promised legislation, Mr. Bennett in 
remarkably short time managed to 
comply. His unemployment insurance 
bill was brought forward on Jan. 29 
and his farm loan bill on Feb. 1; the 
rest of the program, he declared, 
would come along as fast as Parlia- 
ment could handle it. He even had a 
plan to end the clash between Domin- 
ion and Provincial powers which had 
hitherto thwarted Federal social legis- 
lation. With disarming opportunism 
he argued that by entering the League 
of Nations and participating in the 
International Labor Office Canada had 
made labor and social conditions a 
matter of treaty observance and there- 
fore of Federal power. He did not add 
that Canada had in the past refused 
to sanction various I. L. O. conven- 
tions on the plea of lack of the same 
Federal power! The confusion of the 
House of Commons grew when Ernest 
Lapointe, a Quebec jurist who had 
been expected to voice French-Cana- 
dian objections to constitutional al- 
teration, instead made a thoughtful 
plea not only for revision but for in- 
serting powers of amendment as well. 
W. S. Woodsworth, Socialist leader, 
Capitalized the situation by getting 
through a motion for a special Parlia- 
mentary committee to investigate the 
whole constitutional problem. 

The Canadian people, while some- 
what cynical about Mr. Bennett’s mo- 
tives, seemed to enjoy the situation, 
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particularly since it ended Liberal 
complacency in regard to the 1935 
election. With the notable exception 
of the Conservative Montreal Gazette, 
which formally washed its hands of 
a renegade leader, the press either 
poured out its gratitude for action or 
scouted the reality of the conversion 
and assured its leaders that they 
would soon be disillusioned. Yet the 
fact remained that in assuming the 
offensive Mr. Bennett upset the whole 
Liberal plan of campaign. 

The Bennett program can be per- 
haps best gauged by the adroit unem- 
ployment insurance bill. Drawn up 
on the British model, it provides small 
benefits ($6 a week for a single man, 
less for women, dependents and em- 
ployed children) after forty weeks of 
contributions at 25 cents a week. Em- 
ployers will contribute a like sum and 
the Federal Government will add one- 
fifth more. The period of benefit is 
seventy-eight days plus one day for 
each week of payment in the preced. 
ing five years, with a minimum inter- 
val between eligibility for benefits of 
thirteen weeks. There are the usual 
safeguards in regard to strikes and 
wages for employment offered by the 
Federal employment service. The 
catch is that the normal victims of 
seasonal unemployment are not eli- 
gible—agricultural workers, fisher- 
men, hunters, trappers and lumber- 
men—nor are employes of financial 
institutions, civil servants, public em- 
ployes and recipients of incomes over 
$2,000 a year. Finally, sickness and 
accident insurance and relief for the 
present unemployed are left to 
Provincial responsibility. 

It is now believed that the election 
will be postponed from April until 
the end of the Summer. In strange 
imitation of the American Republi- 
cans, the Liberals may raise the 
bogy of regimentation, somehow lug 
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in the tariff (which Mr. Bennett has 
not mentioned), close their ranks on 
the matter of constitutionality and re- 
iterate their policy of making the 
Bank of Canada a State institution. 
The Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration seems awake to the oppor- 
tunity created for it by the Conserva- 
tive venture upon socialistic ground. 
By winning a substantial portion of 
the serious voters, the Socialists may 
win some sort of balance of power in a 
normally two-party Parliament. 
Besides his apparent monopoly on 
initiative, Mr. Bennett has other bait 
for the voters. His Natural Products 
Marketing Act and Farm Creditors 
Arrangement Act are beginning to 
benefit the Western agrarians, and his 
new farm loan bill has raised the 
amount available for this purpose 
from $15,000,000 to $90,000,000. He 
has a large public works appropria- 
tion in hand. Royal Commissions to 
implement the Duncan report on Fed- 
eral subsidies to the Maritime Prov- 
inces and to consider Federal compen- 
sation to Alberta and Saskatchewan 
for Dominion administration of their 
natural resources from 1905 to 1933 
are about to present reports which 
may make good election ammunition. 
Wittingly or unwittingly the United 
States aided Mr. Bennett by deciding 
in January to start negotiations for a 
Canadian trade treaty. Freer trade 
with the United States has long been 
a central plank in the Liberal plat- 
form, and if the Prime Minister can 
make a good treaty the Liberals 
could hardly object. Actually, Cana- 
dian farmers, business men and fin- 
anciers seem to want lower tariffs 
against the United States in return 
for easier entry of Canadian natural 
products. Canadian manufacturers 
have been bitterly opposed, but Mr. 
Bennett warned them five years ago 
that if they abused the high tariff 
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protection he gave them, he would 
withdraw it. The Stevens Commission 
has made public flagrant abuses, par- 
ticularly in the textile industry. The 
Nova Scotia Commission has demon- 
strated the regionally uneven effects 
of protective tariffs in Canada. 

Statistics of all sorts for 1934 have 
now been made public. They may be 
summarized by saying that Canada 
experienced no great change after 
March, 1934, but that the rapid recov- 
ery of the preceding twelve months 
was consolidated and evened out. 
The trade figures for 1934, coupled 
with those on gold production, which 
totaled $102,242,000, were important 
and revealing. 


I’M ALONE CASE SETTLED 


A commission composed of a Cana- 
dian and an American judge handed 
down on Jan. 9 a decision upholding 
Canada’s claim that the vessel I’m 
Alone had been sunk on the high seas 
by an American revenue cutter in 
March, 1929, contrary to a particular 
international agreement and to inter- 
national law. The United States Gov- 
ernment was informed that it should 
acknowledge the illegality of the act, 
apologize to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and pay $25,000 to Canada and 
$25,666.50 to the master and crew 
(or heirs) for their losses and de- 
tention. No compensation was award- 
ed to the owners of the boat (unre- 
vealed in the award) on the ground 
that they were almost entirely Ameri- 
can. The American Secretary of State 
two weeks later accepted the verdict 
in a note which elicited a good deal 
of comment in Canada. Its dry tone 
and peculiar construction, however, 
were probably due to the fact that the 
I’m Alone had been an American rum- 
runner under Canadian registry, and 
had been notoriously successful in 
evading prohibition controls. 





Cuba Drifts Toward Dictatorship 


By HuBERT HERRING 


UBA is clearly drifting toward dic- 
tatorship. This is made clear by 
the events of recent weeks. Further 
proof is to be found in Problems of 
the New Cuba, a report by the com- 
mission on Cuban affairs organized by 
the Foreign Policy Association. Presi- 
dent Mendieta, having postponed elec- 
tions until March 3, seemed certain to 
postpone them again. On Jan. 15, the 
government suddenly, as an extraor- 
dinary measure to safeguard the har- 
vesting and grinding of the sugar 
crop, suspended constitutional guaran- 
tees for ninety days. The death pen- 
alty was restored for those convicted 
of burning sugar fields or otherwise 
sabotaging the sugar crop, which is 
Cuba’s chief economic reliance. Mean- 
while bombings continued and strikes 
broke out constantly. 


President Mendieta has been re- 
buffed at every turn in his effort to 
secure the cooperation of the warring 
factions. The ‘“‘Autenticos” of ex-Pres- 
ident Grau conduct from their head- 
quarters in Havana and Miami a vig- 
orous campaign of denunciation. The 
ABC, working from Miami, maintain 
their intransigent attitude and de- 
mand the instant resignation of Men- 
dieta and Batista as a prerequisite to 
the participation of the ABC in any 
conciliation venture. This demand has 
been rejected by Mendieta, who insists 
that he will stay in office until his 
constitutionally elected successor ap- 
pears. In the background, Fulgencio 
Batista, saying little, is clearly the 
deciding factor in the whole troubled 
picture. 


The Foreign Policy Association’s 
commission gave advice to both Cuba 
and the United States. The Roosevelt 
administration was praised for its re- 
straint in not landing marines during 
the succession of crises since the 
overthrow of Machado in August, 
1933, and for its disavowal of the 
principle of intervention. But “the 
commission hopes,” the report reads, 
“that the ambiguous activities of our 
American diplomats in influencing 
the internal composition of govern- 
ments will come to an end.” Sumner 
Welles and Jefferson Caffery are in 
the background of these statements, 
for, after all, they put Cespedes in, 
forced Grau out, and finally put 
Mendieta in. The report advises our 
diplomats to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil. It recommends that the 
United States complete the abroga- 
tion of the Platt Amendment by giv- 
ing up the naval base at Guantanamo. 
It further suggests that the interna- 
tional air might be cleared if Wash- 
ington would forthwith revise its rec- 
ognition policy, accepting perhaps the 
Estrada Doctrine of Mexico, which 
makes recognition the automatic ac- 
ceptance of de facto governments. 

The commission’s diagnosis made 
clear the interaction of political, so- 
cial and economic factors. Cuba is in 
the grip of a servile economy and a 
servile political system—the legacy 
from four centuries of Spanish rule 
and thirty-six years of American eco- 
nomic domination. She has never 
learned to rule, either politically or 
economically. Cuban Presidents have 
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taken their orders from Washington, 
and Cuban business interests from 
New York, and both alike have been 
too greatly immune to internal un- 
rest. National and international forces 
have conspired to fasten the scourge 
of a one-crop economy upon the 
island. Bad politics and bad economics 
are linked with the preponderant 
power of the sugar business. Cuba 
will not find salvation through politi- 
cal devices no matter how cunningly 
contrived; her sugar industry must 
be set in order if national stability is 
to be secured. 

The commission urged Cuba to call 
in the services of a group of outside 
advisers to aid in reordering her eco- 
nomic life. It suggested the outlines 
of clearly needed reforms and made 
the following ten specific recom- 
mendations: 


1. A land policy under which the Cuban 
Government would acquire land for the 
purpose of developing small holdings, 
making compensation in internal bonds 
or cash. : 

2. The development of a program of 
diversification by (a) establishment of 
agricultural colonies, (b) promotion of 
agricultural research and education, (c) 
creation of a marketing organization 
under government auspices, (d) adoption 
of a scientific tariff policy. 

3. The development by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment of a program of agricultural 
education, public health nursing, medical 
research and social welfare. 

4. A soil survey, initiated with the as- 
sistance of foreign surveyors, for the 
purpose of providing a scientific basis 
for diversified agriculture, forestry and 
dairying; and for the development of in- 
dependently owned small farms. 

5. The enactment of legislation requir- 
ing each sugar central to set aside land 
on which its workers may produce food 
and to appoint a full-time sustenance 
manager to develop food production. 

6. An international sugar agreement 
under which the leading sugar-importing 
countries would agree to adopt the quota 
system of the United States and under 
which the life of the Jones-Costigan act 
and the Chadbourne plan would be ex- 
tended. The chief purpose of such an 
agreement would be to increase the world 
price of sugar. 


7. The imposition of a tax on unused 
land for the purpose of encouraging the 
development of millions of acres of un- 
cultivated areas in private hands, and 
also of a progressive export tax on sugar 
for the purpose of increasing revenue 
and imposing a brake on undue expan- 
sion of sugar following a marked price 
increase. 

8. The establishment of an agricultural 
bank to encourage diversification and 
local cooperative associations. 

9. The adoption of a dollar-exchange 
currency system, which would give Cuba 
a safe and equitable national currency 
and which might yield to the Cuban 
Government an initial profit of about 


$15,000,000 and an annual revenue of 
$1,000,000. 


10. The establishment of a public utili- 
ties commission, to have jurisdiction over 
light, power, telephones, railways and 
highways. 

The commission’s report reached a 
Cuba in deadlock. The only hope is 
that the warring factions will find 
common ground and unite for effec- 
tive economic and political planning. 
The prospect is not bright. The ablest 
citizens of Cuba are divided between 
the ABC and the Autentico groups; 
they are tearing at each other’s 
throats and doing the utmost to pre- 
vent President Mendieta from using 
whatever wisdom he may possess. It 
is a situation calculated to produce a 
dictator. An election, whenever it may 
come, can settle little or nothing, and 
has little chance of assuring national 
unity. There is scant faith in demv- 
cratic and constitutional processes. 
The idealism and patriotic enthusiasm 
that united for the overthrow of Ma- 
chado are dissipated. Defeatism rules. 
The vision of Cuba Libre is dimmed, 
and thoughtful Cubans see little hope 
of escaping a barren dictatorship. The 
common thought is that Fulgencio Ba- 
tista will either assume the power or 
will continue to work through a man 
whom he can dominate. 


URUGUAY IN REVOLT 


Uruguay, after being for almost 
three years under a dictatorship, has 
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experienced a determined and wide- 
spread revolt. The skirmishes, which 
began on Jan. 28, kept loyal troops 
busy, but the final issue of the fight- 
ing remained in doubt as this maga- 
zine went to press. 


Behind this revolt lies the long 
story of the contest between the two 
dominant parties—the Blancos and 
the Colorados. Nowhere else in Latin 
America are these parties so self-con- 
scious and inspired by such long and 
unbroken histories. For 100 years they 
have kept Uruguayan politics exciting 
and the country on the verge of civil 
war. The struggle between them has 
been fundamentally social rather than 
political. The Colorados, or the Batlle 
party (so named after the Spanish 
family that furnished its leadership), 
have been responsible for the ad- 
vanced social and political experimen- 
tation that has marked Uruguay as a 
quasi-Socialist State. 

Economic distress, the collapse of 
world markets, the breaking of for- 
eign exchange, and the loss of faith 
in democratic institutions contributed 
in Uruguay, as elsewhere, to the rise 
of a dictatorship. President Gabriel 
Terra, who was inaugurated in March, 
1931, fought for two years to curtail 
the powers of Parliament and to abol- 
ish the Executive Council of nine 
which shared power with him. In 
March, 1933, Terra, under the threat 
of widespread revolt, dismissed Par- 
liament, jailed some of his Executive 
Council and established himself as 
dictator. Three months later a popu- 
lar plebiscite approved his action. 

During the three years since that 
seizure of power Terra’s following 
has gradually abandoned him until 
now he is opposed by both major par- 
ties, and is dependent upon a coali- 
tion of minor parties. This is the sit- 
uation he faces—with the strong 
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probability of disaffection within the 
ranks of the army. 

The dictatorship of Gabriel Terra 
is quite different from that in other 
Latin-American countries. The differ- 
ence lies not only in the character of 
the man but in the quality of the 
population. Uruguay is white, Euro- 
pean, literate. It contains large ele- 
ments of Italians and other European 
stocks. Radicalism flourishes. Com- 
munists, Socialists, Anarchists are 
vocal in Montevideo; walls are liber- 
ally plastered with their appeals and 
encyclicals. It is hard to keep such a 
people quiet. Furthermore, Terra 
himself has for years been a leading 
exponent of advanced social legisla- 
tion. During his years of dictatorship 
he has shown a wistful if ineffective 
desire to protect Uruguay’s tradition- 
al freedom. The press has been muz- 
zled, but fitfully, as though with “e- 
gret. Freedom of speech and of as- 
sembly have been curtailed, but 
sporadically, and there has been in- 
deed a surprising degree of latitude. 
The times made Terra a dictator. 
Those who know him best aver he 
has always devoutly hoped to see 
Uruguay return to more democratic 
ways. 


A BRAZILIAN TRADE TREATY 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull at 
the Seventh Pan-American Conference 
in December, 1933, proposed that the 
American republics make a start to- 
ward removing the artificial barriers 
to international trade by the negotia- 
tion of reciprocity treaties. During 
the past year the Roosevelt admin- 
istration has driven steadily in the 
direction of the goal described by Mr. 
Hull. The first fruit was the recipro- 
cal trade agreement with Cuba; the 
second, a treaty with Brazil which 
was signed at the White House on 
Feb. 2. 
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The Brazilians boast that their de- 
pression is over. They have proved 
resourceful in meeting changing times. 
They are bargaining with British ship- 
building firms for warships, offering 
Brazilian products in exchange. They 
are optimistically increasing cotton 
production, thereby embarrassing the 
American cotton curtailment plan. 
Cotton now holds second place among 
Brazilian exports; in 1934 cotton ex- 
ports increased 3,600 per cent over 
the preceding year. 

The new treaty was described by 
Mr. Hull as marking “the first break 
in the log-jam of international trade 
created by restrictions such as quotas, 
import licenses, exchange controls, 


special arrangements and almost num- 
berless throttling devices.” The im- 
portance of the agreement is obvi- 
ous. Brazil is our second largest South 
American market, Argentina’s trade 
being slightly larger. Brazil allots 46 
per cent of her available foreign ex- 


change to the United States, almost 
four times the percentage allotted to 
France, which comes next in preced- 
ence. During the depression Amer- 
ican exports to Brazil, which exceeded 
$100,000,000 annually in 1928 and 
1929, dropped to $28,000,000 in 1932, 
but rose again to $40,000,000 in 1934. 
Some of this decline, of course, re- 
flected the fall in prices. Brazil takes 
between 25 and 30 per cent of her 
imports from the United States, while 
the United States takes from 40 to 
50 per cent of Brazil’s exports. The 
products of the two countries are 
largely complementary, creating a 
prime condition for favorable inter- 
change. 
By the terms of the new treaty the 
United States concedes a 50 per cent 
reduction on manganese ore, brazil 
nuts, castor beans and a variety of 
other minor products; it agrees to re- 
tain coffee and eleven other products 
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on the free list. Brazil concedes re- 
ductions on twenty-eight tariff items 
and guarantees against any increase 
on thirteen others. Included on the 
list of Brazilian concessions are lower 
rates, ranging from 20 to 60 per cent, 
on automobiles, trucks, tires, radios, 
paints and so forth. The Brazilian con- 
cessions affect 23.8 per cent of Ameri- 
can exports to Brazil in 1933; the 
American concessions affect 2.4 per 
cent of the total imports from Brazil 
in the same year. 


The treaty also pledges Brazil to 
provide sufficient foreign exchange to 
assure payment for future imports 
from the United States, and gradual- 
ly to reduce the frozen commercial 
credits due citizens of the United 
States, now amounting to more than 
$15,000,000. 


THE CHACO FIGHTING 


January was marked by repeated 
Paraguayan victories over Bolivia, as 
the Paraguayan army pushed toward 
Villa Montes, a Bolivian stronghold 
and the key to the control of the 
Bolivian oil fields. Redoubled efforts 
upon the part of the new Bolivian 
Government and the throwing of 
many thousand fresh troops into the 
field failed to block the progress of 
Paraguayan arms. Barring unforeseen 
reverses, the war seemed certain to 
end with a crushing defeat for Bolivia. 


In the meantime, the League of Na- 
tions Chaco committee announced on 
Jan. 16 that it would recommend the 
tightening of the arms embargo on 
Paraguay and the lifting of the em- 
bargo on Bolivia. This step, if actually 
taken, will create a major precedent, 
for it will be the first time that the 
League has actually resorted to force 
to coerce a recalcitrant member. The 
news of the threatened action brought 
a prompt rejoinder from Paraguay 
and a threat to resign from the League 
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if the action is taken. Washington has 
made it clear that the United States 
could not concur with the League and 
that she would have to treat both 
belligerents alike. 


MEXICAN PERPLEXITIES 


The scourge of Mexican Presidents 
is the defeated candidates of yester- 
day’s elections. This has been Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas’s experience in 
recent weeks. During January upris- 
ings occurred in nine Mexican States— 
inspired seemingly by two former con- 
tenders for Presidential honors, José 
Vasconceles and General Antonio Vil- 
lareal. Campaign offices were estab- 
lished in New York, and the represen- 
tative of the junta boasted that there 
was plenty of money and plenty 
of support. Within six months, he 
prophesied, the present Mexican Gov- 
ernment would fall. Bands of rebels 
were active in several States. 

The leaders of the outbreak an- 
nounced that their purpose was a 
return to constitutional government 
and the restoration of religious tolera- 
tion. Competent observers questioned 
the seriousness of the upheaval. The 
Mexican Army is well organized, is 
amply equipped with arms and planes; 
the States are governed by men loyal 
to the central government; the rebel- 
lious leaders have but scant popular 
support. Furthermore, Mexico is on 
the economic upgrade, and the ab- 
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sence of serious distress is a deterrent 
to revolutionary movements. 

The church issue continued to 
menace the peace of the Cardenas 
administration. Catholic discontent 
hindered the creation of genuine na- 
tional unity. Men close to President 
Cardenas were convinced that he was 
eager to find a peaceful solution of 
the religious impasse, and deplored all 
outside efforts to influence his de- 
cisions. It was asserted that the re- 
peated petitions and admonitions from 
the United States, from both Catholic 
and Protestants, served only to in- 
tensify a situation that might speed- 
ily yield to counsels of peace within 
Mexico itself. 

Mexican governmental circles were 
greatly aroused by the publication on 
Feb. 1 of Senator William E. Borah’s 
proposal for Senatorial investigation 
of religious persecution in Mexico. 
Mexican editorial writers reminded 
Senator Borah of President Roose- 
velt’s “good-neighbor” policy and of 
the stand taken by the United States 
against intervention, and suggested 
that a Senatorial investigation would 
be a new and no less deadly sort of 
intervention. They argued with vigor 
that Mexico had the right to order her 
own social institutions as she pleased. 
American Catholic opinion, however, 
refused to accept such a view as con- 
doning the treatment to which the 
church in Mexico has been subjected. 


Political Currents in Britain 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


NVIGORATED, perhaps, by his Christ- 
mas vacation, a member of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons rose to his feet 
on Jan. 28, the day Parliament reas- 


sembled, and spoke his mind on Ram- 
say MacDonald. “The Prime Minister 
is a mountebank,” he cried; “he is 
worse than that. He is a swine. He is 
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a low, dirty cur who ought to be horse- 
whipped and slung out of public life.” 
Ten days later Mr. MacDonald at- 
tempted to address a political meeting 
in the manufacturing city of Luton. 
Each point in defense of his govern- 
ment was greeted with catcalls and 
jeers. This was not the first occasion 
in recent weeks that he has been sub- 
jected to such treatment. 

These fateful indications of the po- 
sition of the present British Cabinet 
were reinforced by the results of the 
Wavertree by-election on Feb. 6, when 
Randolph Churchill, son of the die- 
hard Winston Churchill, split the Con- 
servative party vote and gave the vic- 
tory to the Labor candidate. Upon Mr. 
MacDonald is heaped the blame for 
past failures and present insufficien- 
cies; to the Right he appears to be an 
increasingly impotent figure-head; to 
the Left he remains, as he has been 
since the formation of the National 
government in 1931, the arch-traitor. 
Increasing dissatisfaction with the de- 
gree of Britain’s recovery has brought 
nearer a Cabinet shake-up, if not a 
general election. Either event, it is 
felt, will push the Prime Minister out 


of active politics and drop him, gar-— 


landed with a peerage, into the rela- 
tive obscurity of the House of Lords. 

Stanley Baldwin, Conservative lead- 
er and real head of the British Gov- 
ernment today, is the man most as- 
sured of a majority in the forthcom- 
ing election. Who the Labor chief 
would be in the case of a Labor vic- 
tory is still a debatable point—and 
possibly an unimportant one, since 
there is little evidence that Labor 
could win or would, at this juncture, 
wish to assume the task of forming a 
government. All calculations, more- 
over, have been thrown out of joint by 
the dramatic reappearance of a figure 
whom many had considered polit- 
ically defunct—David Lloyd George. 
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Prime Minister from 1916 to 1922, 
Mr. Lloyd George has during the past 
twelve years played an inconspicuous 
role in the Commons as member for 
Carnarvon and as leader of his strange 
little Independent Liberal party. But 
that, it developed, was not the end of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Beginning at Ban- 
gor, Carnarvonshire, on Jan. 17, he 
delivered an amazing series of 
speeches setting forth what was 
wrong with Britain and what he pro- 
posed in the way of remedy. He want- 
ed, he declared, not leadership of a ma- 
jor party (“ I have had enough of that 
misery”), but the cooperation of pres- 
ent party leaderships in order to end 
the “supreme paradox of our genera- 
tion’’—the co-existence of poverty and 
plenty. Some called the program a 
diluted Rooseveltian New Deal; others 
labeled it radical. The fact remains 
that whatever the worth of the pro- 
posals, they met with a spirited re- 
sponse, and still further embarrassed 
the divided councils of Downing 
Street. 

The immediate cause of the attacks 
on Mr. MacDonald seems to have been 
the new Unemployment Assistance 
Regulations, which went into effect 
early in January (see February Cur- 
RENT HisTory, page 605). Many fam- 
ilies ineligible for insurance benefits 
found their lot under the new dispen- 
sation worse than under the old; there 
were bitter protests and riotous dem- 
onstrations. George Lansbury, veteran 
Labor leader, declared that the poor 
had been robbed of their last defense 
—Poor Law relief. Thus harried, the 
government finally assured the Com- 
mons on Feb. 5 that the new rules 
would be laid aside where necessary 
and that the old transitional payments 
would be restored in those cases where 
their removal had worked hardship. 
In the meantime, it was promised, new 
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and more equitable rules would be 
drawn up as quickly as possible. 

Whatever its enemies say, the pres- 
ent British Government is not totally 
incompetent. If it has failed to accom- 
plish enough, it has nevertheless ac- 
complished a good deal. When Parlia- 
ment came together again after the 
holiday recess there were a series of 
constructive proposals awaiting its 
deliberations — the weighty Govern- 
ment of India Bill, the Herring Indus- 
try Bill, the Housing Bills (one for 
Scotland, another for England and 
Wales), and the official report on un- 
employment insurance for agricultural 
workers. 

Based on the recommendations of 
the Sea-Fish Commission, the Her- 
ring Industry Bill was published on 
Jan. 22. It names a Herring Board, 
which will prepare a scheme of reor- 
ganization, development and regula- 
tion for the industry, and proposes to 
give the board an immediate sum of 
money, as well as large borrowing 
powers. The Housing Bills, made pub- 
lic on Jan. 17, are complementary to 
the five-year slum-clearance scheme 
now in hand. They define what con- 
stitutes overcrowding, make it a pun- 
ishable offense to permit an excess 
of tenants per room, and provide 
means of discovering illegal crowding 
and of eliminating it by new construc- 
tion. New construction will be subsi- 
dized by the National Exchequer in 
conjunction with local authorities. 

In regard to unemployment insur- 
ance for Britain’s 750,000 farm work- 
ers, the Statutory Committee ap- 
pointed under the Unemployment Act 
recommended measures much like 
those already applied to other indus- 
tries. It was suggested, however, that 
the agricultural and industrial sys- 
tems be kept separate, to avoid sad- 
dling the former with a share in the 
accumulated debt of the latter. The 
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government will presumably accept 
the committee’s recommendations. It 
may also heed the request of office 
workers’ organizations, which are agi- 
tating for the inclusion in a national 
insurance scheme of all workers, man- 
ual or non-manual, whose yearly in- 
come is less than $2,500. 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


The words “Dominion status’”— 
magic words so far as India is con- 
cerned—were on Feb. 6 officially ut- 
tered in the House of Commons. They 
had been a long time withheld, and 
the context in which they were final- 
ly spoken was such that few persons 
were greatly reassured or greatly 
alarmed by their mention. But men- 
tioned they were. Moving the second 
reading of the Government of India 
Bill, Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of 
State for India,. declared that, as 
pledged by former British Govern- 
ments, his government believed that 
“the natural issue of India’s progress 
is the attainment of Dominion status.” 

The text of the bill, published on 
Jan. 24, contains no such statement of 
belief. In practically every respect the 
measure follows the recommendations 
of the Joint Select Committee. What- 
ever morsel of consolation Indian na- 
tionalists and their supporters in Par- 
liament derived from the official con- 
fession in the Commons, they would 
surely have been more pleased by a 
simple and unambiguous sentence in 
the bill itself. But in all the 323 pages 
of the printed text, the 451 clauses, 
the 15 schedules, the matter discussed 
is India’s immediate rather than her 
ultimate future. There is no preamble 
setting forth the government’s aims 
and ambitions. These, it apparently is 
felt, are already well understood. 

In India itself recent comments on 
the proposed federal scheme were 
hardly more favorable than those 
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voiced when it was first announced. 
The congress of the National Liberal 
Federation met at Poona on Dec. 30 
to pass unanimously a resolution of 
“profound regret” at the Joint Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. A consti- 
tution along these lines, it was de- 
clared, “will be wholly unacceptable 
to all shades of Indian political opin- 
ion.” The Aga Khan on Jan. 4 con- 
fessed his disappointment, but sug- 
gested that his countrymen work to 
improve the proposals rather than to 
boycott them. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
one of the most influential of Indian 
leaders, blamed Indian political dis- 
unity for many of the objectionable 
features. 

As counterweight to these opinions, 
officials of the government of British 
India, from Lord Willingdon, the Vice- 
roy, down, have praised the reforms, 
and Indian Princes as a group have 
indicated their disposition to accept 
federation. An informal committee of 
Ministers of Indian States meeting at 
New Delhi on Jan. 17 expressed their 
general satisfaction, and the Chamber 
of Princes on Jan. 22 affirmed that 
once certain essential guarantees were 
embodied in the new Constitution the 
rulers of the larger States would (in 
the words of the Maharajah of Bika- 
ner) “be only too glad to enter the 
federation.” Smaller States would no 
doubt then follow. 

A concrete illustration of the Brit- 
ish control now resented by Indian 
nationalists and, in their opinion, ex- 
tended under the terms of the pro- 
posed reforms, is the case of the re- 
cently negotiated Indo-British trade 
agreement. Signed in London on Jan. 
9, the new pact was bitterly opposed 
in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, 
and on Jan. 30 that body voted it un- 
fair to India and asked for its imme- 
diate termination. But the agreement 
had already been accepted by the re- 
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spective governments; the Assembly 
could do nothing except register its 
formal protest. Under the recommen. 
dations of the Joint Select Committee, 
elected Indian legislators will have 
virtually no more power in the matter 
of tariffs than now. In specific terms 
the Governor General is given the 
privilege to veto any act that he re- 
gards as “unfair to British imports.” 


IRISH FOREIGN TRADE 


The Anglo-Irish trade agreement an- 
nounced early in January was fol- 
lowed later in the month by negotia- 
tions to reduce the duties on cattle 
shipped from the Free State and coal 
shipped from Britain. If present ar- 
rangements are not altered, the re- 
spective tariffs will be modified as 
from March 1. Amicable relations be- 
tween the two countries were further 
advanced by the reopening of a free 
British market for Irish horses. 

Another gain for Free State com- 
merce was effected by the signing on 
Jan. 28 of a trade agreement with 
Germany. During 1935 Irish imports 
from Germany will be only three 
times as large as her exports to that 
country—instead of, as during 1934, 
sixteen times as large. The past year, 
incidentally, was most unfavorable for 
Free State trade as a whole. Imports 
rose and exports fell as compared to 
1933, and out of a total trade turn- 
over of about $285,000,000 the un- 
favorable balance was $100,000,000. 


ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN PACT 


On three separate counts Australia 
and the United Kingdom have within 
the past year found it necessary to 
argue long and bitterly. One was the 
question of “body line” bowling in 
cricket; the other two involved mat- 
ters of trade: Lancashire’s cotton ex- 


ports to Australia and the Common- 
wealth’s meat exports to the United 
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Kingdom. The meat question was tem- 
porarily settled on Jan. 11 when the 
Lyons Ministry announced its consent 
to three months’ restriction on Aus- 
tralian beef exports. 

This decision was reached only 
after great pressure had been brought 
to bear. Stanley M. Bruce, Australian 
Resident Minister in London, had 
warned the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment that unless the temporary re- 
strictions were accepted Australia 
might not have an opportunity to pre- 
sent its case when plans for perma- 
nent regulations are framed (the ex- 
isting subsidy to the British live- 
stock industry is expected to end on 
March 31). Other Dominions had 
taken the unprecedented step of join- 
ing the United Kingdom in its repre- 
sentations. Even the Melbourne Argus 
pointed out that “with the Australian 
chilled beef trade in its infancy it 
would be a mistake to alienate the 
best potential customers.” Eventually 
Prime Minister Lyons and his Cabi- 
net had no choice but to give in. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


The first session of the South Af- 
rican Parliament under the Hertzog- 
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Smuts fusion was opened at Cape 
Town on Jan. 11. Backed by a com- 
fortable majority, the government ex- 
pected to have little trouble from the 
Opposition, which consists principally 
of twenty Malanites and four follow- 
ers of Colonel Stallard, head of the 
Dominion party. A greater problem 
to Prime Minister Hertzog were the 
swarms of locusts which had settled 
upon the crops and vegetation in al- 
most every part of the Union. About 
$6,000,000 has already been spent to 
fight the pests in the greatest cam- 
paign of its kind in local history. 

A statement of Union policy which 
may some day be of great import was 
made by Oswald Pirow, Minister for 
Defense, at the opening of the Im- 
perial Press Conference at Cape Town 
on Feb. 5. Denying the existence of 
anti-British feeling in the Union, Mr. 
Pirow said in substance that South 
Africans would never again fight 
Great Britain’s battles. “If war broke 
out,” he declared, “and any govern- 
ment were to attempt rashly to com- 
mit us to participation in another 
overseas war, there would be large- 
scale disturbances and possibly civil 
war.” 


Flandin’s Bid for Recovery 


By E. FRANCIS BROWN 


HE affairs of France are tangled 
T and unhappy. They may be worse 
before they are better, but at last a 
vigorous government is trying to 
stave off disaster and to save some- 
thing out of the present sorry situa- 
tion, as described in the article, 
“France’s Many-Sided Crisis,” on page 
667 of this magazine. How successful 


will be Premier Flandin’s recovery 
program is thus a grave question. 
This program was outlined in gen- 
eral terms in a radio broadcast on 
Jan.12. “If I can obtain a deflation of 
egoism and a deflation of pessimism,” 
the Premier said, “I believe France 
will win through.” He took his stand 
for a balanced budget and against a 
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devalorized franc; he argued for an 
easy-credit policy, for rationalization 
of industry, for freer trade. He came 
out for judicial reform and constitu- 
tional changes. “‘Let those who criti- 
cize produce better plans,” M. Flandin 
challenged. “It is easy to win the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo with matches on a 
café table. But meanwhile there are 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
and of underfed children. We are of- 
fering to the country the effort and 
will to cure these evils and we are go- 
ing on.” 

The most striking of the govern- 
ment’s moves related to finance. On 
Jan. 2, Clément Moret, governor of the 
Bank of France, was removed from of- 
fice and replaced by Jean Tannery, di- 
rector of the Caisse de Dépots and 
Consignations. This was the first step 
in the development of an easy-money 
policy, for M. Moret had opposed the 
rediscounting of short-term Treasury 
obligations. With M. Tannery as gov- 
ernor, it was expected that the bank 
would permit private banks to redis- 
count government paper in large quan- 
tities, thus opening the way not only 
for expansion of currency and credit, 
but for further government sale of 
Treasury notes. 

The announcement of the change 
at the Bank of France awakened the 
Bourse from prolonged lethargy. The 
news heartened business, coming as it 
did upon the heels of a government 
promise that for the present there 
would be no public loans to upset the 
money market. Investors returned to 
the Exchange and money began to 
seep out of hoarding. But this activity 
quickly lost its impulse when the Bank 
of France failed to lower the discount 
rate on collateral loans and the gov- 
ernment assured the public that the 
change at the bank did not forecast 
inflation. By the end of the month it 
had become apparent that more than 
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a change of governors would be neces- 
sary to alter the bank’s policy. 

When Finance Minister Louis Ger- 
main Martin on Jan. 22 asked Parlia- 
ment to authorize an issue of 5,000,- 
000,000 francs in short-term notes, de- 
bate was precipitated on all phases of 
French financial policy. The sale of 
these notes was made necessary by 
the existing budgetary deficit—last 
year it was 4,205,000,000 francs— 
which in turn has resulted in part 
from the extraordinary fall in tax col- 
lections. In both industrial and rural 
areas the economic crisis has caused 
a money shortage which makes tax 
payments difficult, and in addition 
there has been talk of a tax strike. 

The government, when introducing 
the bill, discussed its need for funds. 
It pointed out that the Treasury was 
not only meeting ordinary budget ex- 
penses but that it was financing a 
public works relief program, reorgan- 
izing the national defense and pushing 
measures for economic recovery. The 
Finance Minister defended the request 
against charges that it would lead to 
inflation by saying: “The government 
is and remains hostile to any practice 
or policy of inflation. It is and re- 
mains attached to the stability of the 
national currency and to the complete 
maintenance of the value of the 
franc.” In the face of considerable op- 
position from both the Left and the 
Right, the bill was adopted by the 
Chamber and the Senate. 

Paul Marchandeau, Minister of 
Commerce, brought before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on Jan. 10 a bill for 
the organization and regulation of in- 
dustrial production. This was another 
important measure in the Ministry’s 
recovery program. By its provisions 
a majority of producers in any indus- 
try may draw up plans for restricting 
production, reducing hours of labor, 
storing surplus goods and so forth. 
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If this is approved by the government 
it becomes compulsory for the entire 
industry. The government in addition 
may give further help in the form of 
tariff subsidies, import quotas, or even 
financial assistance. The bill’s general 
aim is the adjustment of production 
to consumption, but with a guarantee 
of a profit to the producer and a fair 
price to the consumer. 

M. Flandin defended the principles 
of this bill in his radio talk of Jan. 12. 
While admitting that traditional eco- 
nomic liberalism would be violated, he 
insisted that abuses that had sprung 
up left no alternative: “Economic lib- 
erty,” he said, “did not mean that 
capital had a privileged position com- 
pared with labor, or that financiers 
could do what they liked with the 
nation’s savings.” 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


Formal bills and proposals must be 
studied against the background of 


deepening social distress and unrest. 
Business activity in France at the be- 
ginning of the new year was estimated 
at about 60 per cent of 1929, a decline 
reflected in the unemployment fig- 
ures which reached 451,872 for the 
week ended Jan. 12. Week after week 
the total has grown, and this in the 
face of a persistent government cam- 
paign to drive foreign workers from 
the country. To relieve unemployment 
the government has proposed the abo- 
lition of overtime in all establishments 
and has made law a measure giving 
premiums to employers who hire un- 
employed workers. 

Foreign trade in 1934 fell 6,000,- 
000,000 francs below the total for 
1933; imports decreased 19 per cent, 
exports 344 per cent. Although the 
greater fall in imports caused the 
trade deficit to decline, this apparent 
improvement is not without its un- 
pleasant aspects. For example, a fall 
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of 2,422,000,000 francs in the value 
of raw materials imported for manu- 
facture can mean only one thing— 
decreased industrial activity. 

The Société André Citroén, which 
went into receivership in December 
(see February CURRENT History, 
page 610), has been reorganized. 
André Citroén remained with the com- 
pany as technical adviser, but the ma- 
jority of his stock was turned over 
to Pierre Michelin, the company’s 
largest creditor. In order to resume 
operations the company obtained a 
credit of 54,000,000 francs—15,000,000 
from the Bank of France, 8,000,000 
from Pierre Michelin and 31,000,000 
from Lazard Fréres. The reopening of 
the plant was expected to give work 
to a large number of the 22,000 
workers thrown out of employment 
when the company went into receiver- 
ship. 

Meanwhile, opposition to the Flan- 
din government and to things in gen- 
eral has been manifest throughout 
France. At Beauvais 5,000 members 
of the Peasants’ Front denounced the 
Cabinet’s wheat policy at a stormy 
meeting held on Jan. 19. A resolution 
adopted expressed the hope that the 
peasants would not be “forced to 
employ extra-legal means to assert 
their right to live in dignified labor.” 

Elsewhere in the provinces there 
were numerous disturbances and 
riots. In clashes between members of 
the French Fascists and the Common 
Front at Tours and Chartres shots 
were fired and stones thrown. In 
Northern France, following pay cuts 
in steel mills near Lille, workers went 
on strike and on Feb. 4 indulged in 
street fights with the police. A drive 
against foreign students in French 
schools caused trouble at the begin- 
ning of February in Paris, Bordeaux, 
Lyons and Montpellier when demon- 
strating students came into contact 
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with the gendarmes. Strikes at the 
arsenals in Brest and Toulon intensi- 
fied the general unrest. 

At Lille on Feb. 3 serious clashes 
took place among war veterans, radi- 
cals and the police, following an at- 
tempt by veterans to parade through 
the city. When Communists and So- 
cialists joined the parade a general 
fracas developed. As this trouble oc- 
curred soon after a Royalist had been 
beaten to death in the Paris suburb 
of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the au- 
thorities became alarmed lest the an- 
niversary of the Stavisky riots on 
Feb. 6 be made the occasion for a 
general demonstration. To prevent 
possible trouble special police were 
assembled in Paris and all demonstra- 
tions were forbidden by the govern- 
ment. As a result the day passed with 
only minor disturbances. 


ALGERIAN UNREST 


While the Colonial Conference in 
Paris studied the problems of the far- 
flung French Empire, riots broke out 
in Algeria on Feb. 1. At Setif, a city 
of about 37,000, a brawl which started 
in a café between native soldiers and 
police led to general rioting. After a 
soldier had been killed in the café 
native troops joined a mob in storming 
the local police station. Rumors spread 
that the soldier had been killed by a 
Jew; thereupon the mob began to sack 
Jewish shops. Ultimately loyal troops 
suppressed the disorders, but the gen- 
eral unrest pervading Algeria con- 
tinued, causing the authorities to 
wonder what minor incident would 
be the signal for a really serious out- 
break. 

BELGIUM’S CRISIS 


The Belgian Government during 
January sought to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds. It wanted 
to remain loyal to the principles of 
the gold bloc, and it wanted to enjoy 
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the trade advantages of countries off 
the gold standard. Exactly how this 
was to be done remained undecided, 
but the Theunis Cabinet was seeking 
a@ way. 

The most obvious policy appeared 
to be the reduction of industrial pro- 
duction costs to a point where Bel- 
gium could enter the world market. 
Lower interest rates and liberal cred- 
its were provided by the de Broque- 
ville Ministry before its fall last No- 
vember. The Theunis Cabinet hoped 
to go still further through a conver- 
sion of government bonds that would 
permit lower taxes. The government 
also decided to establish a system of 
industrial codes, similar to those of 
the NRA, in order to eliminate some 
of the business practices that under- 
mine industrial profits and stability. 
The coal industry has already been 
brought under a code which not only 
fixes Belgian production but restricts 
imports of foreign coal. 

As a further step toward reviving 
Belgian commerce, the government 
sought to negotiate trade agreements 
with several countries. During Jan- 
uary conversations were in progress 
with representatives of the United 
State, France, Italy, the Netherlands 
and Denmark. 

Because of the widespread distress 
resulting from the economic crisis in 
the country, the Theunis Cabinet has 
attempted to lower the cost of living. 
Emergency decrees reducing the price 
of bread, of meat and of butter have 
been promulgated. Postage rates have 
been cut, and changes in the tax sys- 
tem are expected to relieve the pres- 
ent burdens borne by the middle class 
and the workers. It was also hoped 
that electricity for home consumption 
could be supplied at lower rates. 

While all these measures afforded 
at least temporary relief, the Belgian 
situation was far from cheerful. 





BELGIUM’S CRISIS 


Rumors of social unrest and of finan- 
cial troubles filtered out. The Catho- 
lic party, though supporting the Cabi- 
net, did not like its policies, and 
neither the Catholics nor the Social- 
ists accepted with good grace the 
wholesale salary cuts of public em- 
ployes and the reduction in unemploy- 
ment benefits. Organized labor talked 
of a general strike unless cuts were 
restored. Agrarian interests, mean- 
while, were alienated by the lowering 
of the tariff on butter and the relaxa- 
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tion of import quotas for agricultural 
products. 

Franz van Cauwelaert, Minister of 
Agriculture, resigned on Jan. 11 be- 
cause of the government’s agricultur- 
al policy. At first it was stated that 
he had resigned in order to assist his 
son, a director of the Bank of Ant- 
werp, which has been in difficulties. 
The Peuple, a Socialist paper, soon re- 
vealed that the Minister’s resignation 
resulted from dissension within the 
Cabinet. 


Two Years of Nazi Rule 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


T had been generally expected that 
I on Jan. 30, the second anniversary 
of Adolf Hitler’s coming to power, the 
Reichstag would be called for a spe- 
cial session. But no Reichstag meeting 
took place. Possibly the Chancellor 
wished to delay any statement of 
policies until he was officially in- 
formed of the results of the discus- 
sions in London between the British 
and French Ministers. (See page 714 
of this issue.) Possibly a hoarseness 
of the throat made a public address 
impracticable. Hitler therefore simply 
issued a short proclamation, which was 
read over the radio for him and then 
released for publication. 

In this proclamation he pointed out 
that in two years “the National So- 
cialist régime has lifted up a nation 
that had wasted away in dull despera- 
tion and has filled it with strong faith 
and confidence in the innate values 
and creative powers of its own life. 
* * * In joyous self-discipline un- 
counted millions have placed them- 
selves in the service of the new idea. 


Beside the fanatical fighters of our 
revolutionary National Socialist party 
have stepped the soldiers of the tra- 
dition-richest army.” 

Then, reviewing what had been ac- 
complished since the assumption of 
power, Hitler proudly declared: “For 
if, on Jan. 30, 1933, I demanded from 
the German people four years’ time 
for the execution of the first labor 
program, then two-thirds of this 
promise has already been fulfilled 
during the first half of this period! 
No democratic government in the 
world therefore can submit with 
greater confidence to the people’s vote 
than Germany’s National Socialist 
government.” 

Hitler requested that the anniver- 
sary should be dedicated to works of 
charity. Winter Help Workers accord- 
ingly distributed an extra 25,000,000 
marks’ worth of food and coal tickets 
among the needy. 

A meeting of all high Nazi civil and 
military officials was suddenly called 
on Jan. 3 at the Opera House in Ber- 
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lin. Persons who had bought tickets 
for the regular opera performance 
had their money refunded so that the 
unexpected Nazi rally might take 
place. The Berlin public was much 
mystified, as the papers had given 
no hint of the meeting and the tele- 
graphic summons to it had been sent 
out only a day or two beforehand. No 
reporters were admitted, and only a 
brief official communiqué was pub- 
lished afterward. 

According to this statement the 
meeting was called to demonstrate to 
a still skeptical world that the Ger- 
man people and their leadership as 
symbolized by Adolf Hitler were indis- 
soluble. It was a demonstration “in 
an incomparable spirit and with an 
impressiveness that cannot fail to dis- 
sipate recent falsehoods and calum- 
nies leveled against Germany abroad.” 
Declarations of loyalty to Hitler were 
made by a number of speakers. Hitler 
himself referred to the “flood of lies” 
launched against Germany on the eve 
of the Saar plebiscite, and Goering 
condemned “the foreign machinations 
that will founder on the iron nerve 
of our loyalty to the Saar.” 

The newspapers and foreign corre- 
spondents were inclined to believe at 
first that the meeting had been in- 
tended as a manifestation of German 
unity and loyalty, calculated to make 
a favorable impression on the Saar 
voters the following Sunday. 

A little later, however, there were 
rumors, which were very probably 
true, that the real purpose of the meet- 
ing was to assure the Reichswehr that 
they, and they alone, were to be re- 
garded as the undisputed armed force 
in the Third Reich. It was noted that 
an unusual number of Reichswehr 
officers were invited to the meeting. 
In recent months there had been in 
Reichswehr circles considerable criti- 
cism, sometimes of a derisive char- 
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acter, of the Storm Troops, and espe- 
cially of the Black Shirts. 

It will be remembered that the 
purge of June 30 ended the plans of 
the Storm Troops to filter into the 
Reichswehr and perhaps ultimately 
dominate it. Since June these Storm 
Troops had been greatly reduced in 
numbers and had virtually ceased to 
be of importance as a military force. 
The Reichswehr had nothing further 
to fear from them. But the “S. S.,” or 
special ‘Protective Guards” of Black 
Shirts, forming a kind of secret police, 
had been greatly increased in num- 
bers. It was rumored, therefore, that 
the Opera House meeting was to as- 
sure the Reichswehr that it had no 
reason to be uneasy as to the power 
of the Black Shirts. In other words, 
the June purge and the Opera House 
meeting were parallel actions, the one 
accomplished with violence, the other 
with peace and harmony. 

The army and the Nazi party are 
to remain, as Dr. Frick declared, the 
two pillars supporting the Hitler 
State; the army is its defender and 
the sole regular military force; the 
party gives the training in Nazi ideals 
and furnishes the driving force for 
reform and internal reconstruction, 
but is not to encroach by its semi- 
military training organizations on the 
sphere of the Reichswehr. As Alfred 
Rosenberg summed it up in an article 
in the Voelkischer Beobachter, “the 
army and the party are henceforth 
indissolubly linked together. What- 
ever remains between them of past 
differences and misunderstandings 
has now been swept away by the 
forceful rush of the Fuehrer’s speech. 
Constructive work in this sense must 
and will result from this historic hour 
in the Prussian State Opera House.” 


The assassination of General von 
Schleicher on June30 was also rumored 
to have been one of the matters dis- 





cussed at the meeting. It was reported 
that there had been a slumbering re- 
sentment among some of his friends 
in the Reichswehr at the way he was 
shot down in cold blood on vague 
charges of conspiracy with Ernst 
Roehm against Chancellor Hitler. 
These friends and the officers of his 
regiment were said to have demanded 
either his complete vindication or re- 
lease from the dishonor of having his 
name remain on the regimental rolls. 
It was believed, therefore, that Hitler 
made a statement which cleared Gen- 
eral von Schleicher’s honor and gave 
complete satisfaction to the Reichs- 
wehr officers. 

Nevertheless, General Goering, who 
is generally believed to have been re- 
sponsible, directly or indirectly, for 
the murder of Schleicher, published 
an interview in the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter on Jan. 27 attacking Schleich- 
er’s memory. This attack said noth- 
ing about the events of June 30 but 
dealt with the events by which Hitler 
came into power on Jan. 30, 1933. It 
alleged that at that time General von 
Schleicher had planned a military re- 
volt to prevent the formation of a 
National Socialist government, and 
that for that reason he had been 
ignominiously dismissed. 


NAZI CENTRALIZED 
GOVERNMENT 


One of Hitler’s principal aims when 
he came to power was to centralize 
the German Government and to abol- 
ish the old anomalous division of the 
country into separate States which 
for centuries had been one of 
Germany’s greatest weaknesses. He 


wanted to coordinate the different 
German lands under one highly uni- 
fied authority. Much of this was ac- 
complished during the first months 
of his rule by doing away with the 
local State legislatures and Ministries 
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in Bavaria, Baden, Saxony and so 
forth, and replacing them by Commis- 
sioners or Governors appointed by 
Hitler. Thus General Goering became 
Governor of the great State of Prus- 
sia, which comprises two-thirds of the 
whole Reich. 

But the detailed working out of the 
coordinating process required long 
and patient work. Several months 
ago, Dr. Wilhelm Frick, the Reich 
Minister of the Interior, who has been 
in charge of this task, became Minis- 
ter of the Interior in Prussia, amal- 
gamating the latter in the former and 
thus ending two overlapping Minis- 
tries in Berlin. On Jan. 1 the Bavarian 
Ministry of Justice ceased to exist and 
was combined with that of the Reich; 
the Ministries of Justice in the other 
States were similarly absorbed. Ger- 
many now has one Ministry of Jus- 
tice, one single system of legal pro- 
cedure and one hierarchy of law 
courts. 

Dr. Frick announced early in Janu- 
ary two further measures in this 
process of centralization and consoli- 
dation of authority. According to the 
first, Germany is to be divided into 
twenty-two administrative districts 
or Provinces, each with a population 
of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000. Their bound- 
aries will conform as far as possible 
with the allocation of the Reichswehr 
units. In some respects they will re- 
semble the eighty-six Departments 
into which France is divided. These 
Provinces and their Governors, said 
Dr. Frick, will be the instruments 
through which the Reich Government 
will impose its authority on the hum- 
blest hamlet. 

Though these districts have not yet 
been precisely laid out and estab- 
lished, he intimated that they would 
tend to follow historic boundaries. 
Thus the old State of Prussia would 
be organized into twelve Provinces: 
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East Prussia, Brandenburg, Pome- 
rania, West Prussia, Upper Silesia, 
Lower Silesia, Saxon Province, Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Hanover, Westphalia, 
Hesse-Nassau, Rhineland. The rest of 
Germany would fall into the follow- 
ing nine Provinces: Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wuerttemberg, Thuringia, Rhenish 
Hesse, Hamburg, Mecklenburg-Lii- 
beck, Oldenburg-Bremen, and Bruns- 
wick-Anhalt-Lippe. 

The completion of this division and 
unification of Germany is said to 
have been delayed by the opposition 
of General Goering. As Governor of 
all Prussia, he did not want to see his 
State divided and his own authority 
correspondingly reduced. He was long 
supported by President von Hinden- 
burg and by other influential Prus- 
sians, but Dr. Frick, who is said to 
have been a determined opponent of 
General Goering within the Nazi 
party, appears to have triumphed 
over all objections and at last made 
a great stride forward in his plans 
for unification and centralization. 

Dr. Frick’s second measure, decreed 
as law on Jan. 30, aims to bring all 
cities, towns and hamlets under the 
supervision of the National Socialist 
party. It provides for a complete over- 
hauling of the hitherto existing sys- 
tem of municipal and local govern- 
ment by subordinating them to the 
“principle of leadership” and by an- 
choring them more firmly to the 
Totalitarian State. Communities will 
not be deprived of local autonomy, 
but, through the rigid party control to 
which they will be subjected, their 
Mayors, in final analysis, will be an- 
swerable to Reichsfuehrer Hitler. 

The law demands that an accred- 
ited member of the National Socialist 
party, approved by Rudolf Hess, Hit- 
ler’s personal deputy, shall sit at the 
elbow of every Mayor as a “consulting 
adviser.” He need not be a member 
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of the local government, but he will 
be qualified to participate in all its 
deliberations. He will stand in close 
relations with the local taxpayers and 
be in a position to restrict excessive 
and unwise expenditures. 

The old democratic voting system 
under the Weimar republic, according 
to Nazi allegations, opened the way 
for all sorts of corruption and en- 
abled officeholders to shirk respon- 
sibility. The new law banishes the 
execrated Parliamentary methods. 
Henceforth only men of ability and 
Nazi loyalty will be admitted to office 
upon nomination of Nazi party offi- 
cials. Communities will be held strict- 
ly to account to the Fuehrer in their 
administrative procedure. They will 
be expected to manage their budgets 
and routine affairs in a businesslike 
manner and to abstain from embark- 
ing on enterprises of an uneconomic 
nature, keeping expenditures rigidly 
within municipal revenues. While 
theoretically allowed a free hand, they 
will be subjected to official scrutiny 
by the Reich Ministry of the Interior, 
which is empowered to supervise 
budgetary and economic conditions in 
any community. 

The new law further designates the 
Burgomaster as the head of an urban 
community. In smaller towns and vil- 
lages the chief executive will have the 
title of Magistrate. A man whom the 
Nazi party approves as Burgomaster 
or Magistrate will hold the position 
for twelve years. In smaller commu- 
nities the number of town Councilors 
will be limited to twelve. In large cities 
there may be as many as thirty-six 
Aldermen. In the more important 
metropolitan centres the Reich Minis- 
ter of the Interior and the Provincial 
Governor may veto any appointment, 


NAZI RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Julius Streicher, publisher of the 
notorious anti-Semitic paper of Nu- 











remberg, Der Stwermer, and chief per- 
secutor of the Jews in the Franconian 
lands, attempted to carry his anti- 
Semitic campaign into Munich during 
January. His followers picketed Jew- 
ish stores and pasted them with re- 
pulsive stickers caricaturing Jews. 
This was reported to have caused con- 
siderable resentment among the peo- 
ple of Munich, and Streicher’s cam- 
paign was called off after a few days 
at the instance of the Bavarian Min- 
istry of Commerce. 

Professor Einstein’s Summer resi- 
dence, including estates belonging to 
his two daughters, was confiscated by 
the German Government early in Jan- 
uary, because of his alleged “hostility 
to the German people and the German 
State.” 

Professor Fritz Haber, inventor of 
the synthetic nitrate that during the 
war prevented the early collapse of 
Germany and a Nobel Prize winner, 
died in Switzerland in January, 1934, 
after having resigned his academic 
posts as a protest against Nazi anti- 
Semitic legislation. Invitations to a 
memorial service on the anniversary 
of the death of this Jewish scientist 
were sent out by the three leading 
German scientific societies in the 
fields in which Dr. Haber had done his 
most important research work. There- 
upon Dr. Rust, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, forbade all officials and teachers 
in German universities to attend the 
memorial service, and characterized 
the conduct of the learned societies as 
“particularly challenging to the Na- 
tional Socialist State.”’ Nevertheless, 
the societies proceeded with their 
plans in honor of Dr. Haber. 

Dr. Rust announced on Jan. 19, in 
connection with the details of the 
course of study for students of law, 
that henceforth the basis for all 
studies at the universities would be 
the “racial fundamentals of all 
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science.” During their first two sem- 
esters all students must attend lec- 
tures on “race, clan, racial science, 
pre-history and the political develop- 
ment of the German people, especially 
during the last hundred years.” Law 
candidates were also advised to avoid 
the formerly world-famous and great 
universities of Berlin, Leipzig and 
Bonn, and to choose instead studies 
at the smaller Eastern Provincial uni- 
versities of Koenigsberg, Breslau and 
Kiel, which are more sympathetic to 
Nazi racial and political ideals. 
Sterilization to eliminate the un- 
healthy and unfit from posterity was 
actively practiced in Germany during 
the year 1934. Figures for the city of 
Hamburg, considered representative 
for Germany as a whole, show that 
during the year 1,439 sterilizations 
were completed out of a total of 2,938 
investigated cases. On the assumption 
that the figures for Hamburg were 
fairly typical, the legal weekly Juris- 
tische Wochenschrift for Jan. 26 
estimated that some 200,000 steriliza- 
tions had been ordered and carried 
out by the German eugenics courts 
during 1934. The chief cause for 
sterilization was congenital feeble- 
mindedness. Other causes were schizo- 
phrenia, congenital epilepsy, chronic 
alcoholism and melancholomania. 
German alarm at the danger of race 
suicide and a low birth rate, which 
caused many pessimistic forecasts a 
year or two ago, was somewhat les- 
sened by the publication of the vital 
statistics for the first half of 1934. 
Believing that in the long run the 
stork is mightier than the sword, the 
Nazi press was inclined to rejoice over 
the new figures. They showed that 
marriages were performed during the 
first six months of 1934 at the rate 
of 10.02 for each thousand of the 
population in Germany, as compared 
with 8.3 in Poland, 7.6 in the Nether- 
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lands, 7.0 in Great Britain, 6.9 in 
France and 6.4 in Italy. To be sure, 
the marriage rate was somewhat arti- 
ficially stimulated by the govern- 
ment’s gift of 1,000 marks or less to 
each newly married couple to help 
them start housekeeping, and by the 
provisions of the income-tax law, 
which bear very heavily on unmar- 
ried persons. The birth rate in Ger- 
many also showed a notable improve- 
ment, having increased from a low 
point of 14 per thousand to 17.6, 
thereby exceeding the rate in Great 
Britain, France and Switzerland. It 
still lags considerably behind such 
birth rates as 27.1 in Poland and 24.3 
in Italy. 


THE NAZIS IN AUSTRIA 


Considerable uneasiness was felt in 
Austria at the outcome of the 90 per 
cent vote in the Saar in favor of Ger- 
many. It was feared that the Nazis 
in Germany and Austria, inflamed by 
the tremendous victory in the Saar, 
might start a new campaign to win 
Austria to the Reich. The Austrian 
authorities therefore increased their 
military precautions. They started a 
new drive on illegal Nazi, Communist 
and Socialist newspapers and pam- 
phlets, and increased the penalties for 
disobedience. Some small Nazi dem- 
onstrations did take place in Vienna. 
Nazi leaflets were distributed in the 
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streets and put in house letter boxes, 
When members of the German col- 
ony attended a private production of 
a film depicting the Saar plebiscite, 
swastika flags were displayed for the 
first time since the murder of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss in July, 1934. But 
there were no serious disorders. 

Rumors that the charges of high 
treason against Anton Rintelen, al- 
leged candidate for the Chancellor- 
ship in the Nazi putsch of last July, 
would be dropped were denied in 
official circles. It was explained that 
the case was so complicated that it 
would probably not come to trial be- 
fore Spring. The trial of Johann 
Blaschke, who was charged with be- 
ing one of the Nazi ringleaders in the 
Nazi putsch of July was opened on 
Feb. 1. He is said to have procured 
the motor trucks in which the con- 
spirators drove to the Chancellery 
and the broadcasting station. The 
prosecution alleged that he was the 
right-hand man of the Vienna or- 
ganizer of the whole plot, Dr. Otto 
Waschter (son of a former War Min- 
ister and member of the Austrian 
nobility), who escaped to Germany 
after his plot failed. Blaschke re- 
vealed that Dr. Waschter was actu- 
ally standing outside the Chancel- 
lery on the afternoon of July 25, wait- 
ing for news of how the revolution 
was going. 


Italy’s Battered Economy 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania 


HE considerable increase in gold 
stocks at the Bank of Italy cou- 
pled with a similar accession to the 
foreign security holdings has materi- 


ally improved the Italian financial sit- 
uation. This change resulted directly 
from the government’s drastic action 
in mobilizing, early in December, all 








available foreign credits. Before the 
issue of the orders of Dec. 8 and 19, 
the gold coverage had declined to 41.2, 
within 1.2 per cent of the legal mini- 
mum established by the law of 1927. 
The action of the authorities was 
therefore not only timely, but neces- 
sary. 

In order to strengthen the national] 
credit still further, the Cabinet on 
Jan. 15 announced drastic cuts in the 
expenditures in the 1935-36 budget. 
The budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1935, originally carried a 
deficit of 1,657,000,000 lire as against 
2,974,000,000 for the present year, and 
a little over 2,000,000,000 for 1933-34. 
Nevertheless, it was thought wise to 
make every possible sacrifice to bal- 
ance the budget. Expenditures were 
reduced by about 991,000,000 lire, and 
despite the fact that taxation already 
consumed nearly 30 per cent of the 
normal income, about 326,000,000 lire 
in new revenue was added. Drastic 
cuts were made in all departmental 
budgets except in those of Colonies, 
Air and Navy. Public works took a re- 
duction of 141,000,000 lire, and fin- 
ance, 768,000,000. While tke United 
States and Great Britain have been 
following an inflationary policy, Italy 
has consistently adhered to deflation, 
cutting down her currency circulation 
from 20,000,000,000 lire in 1926 to 13,- 
000,000,000 in 1934; a further reduc- 
tion is in prospect for this year. 

Notwithstanding the economical 
management of the nation’s finances, 
Italy still has many causes for concern. 
Chief among these are the continued 
decline in foreign trade, and the acute 
crisis in the export industries, espe- 
cially silk, caused in large measure by 
Japanese competition. With an unfa- 
vorable trade balance which has be- 
come almost chronic, the mobilization 
of foreign credits cannot permanently 
correct the causes of the outflow of 
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gold and the pressure for the devalua- 
tion of the lira. Economies in admin- 
istration and the heroic acceptance of 
lower wages and living standards will 
do much, but the crisis is by no means 
over. The final test of the gold stand- 
ard in Italy, with the lira stabilized 
at 19 to the dollar, lies in the future. 

Fortunately, the gap between ex- 
ports and imports has been slowly 
closing since 1931. In this connection, 
the announcement by Secretary of 
State Hull on Jan. 16 that he was 
about to negotiate a trade agreement 
with Italy is of especial interest. Ex- 
ports to the United States dropped 
from $117,066,598 in 1929 to $38,570,- 
620 in 1933, and imports from this 
country to Italy from $153,967,819 to 
$61,239,586. The fact that Italy im- 
ported 1,304 American passenger au- 
tomobiles in 1929, and only 86 in 1933, 
is a concrete example of the severe de- 
cline in Italian-American trade. 

Employment during January im- 
proved considerably. The fall in the 
number of jobless was ascribed chief- 
ly to the 30-hour week inaugurated 
in certain industries on Dec. 1, and to 
the Fascist party’s drive against un- 
employment. The total number of un- 
employed on Jan. 1 was 961,705 as 
against 1,122,612 at the beginning of 
1934. It is estimated that nearly 130,- 
000 idle men were absorbed by the 
30-hour week program. Production 
indices for 1934 showed improvement 
over those of 1933, and the Duce’s 
financial advisers openly express. the 
belief that the worst of the depres- 
sion is over so far as Italy is con- 
cerned. 

A royal decree on Jan. 16 named 
Premier Mussolini Minister of Colo- 
nies to succeed General Emilio de 
Bono, who had been appointed Com- 
missioner General of Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland. The Duce now 
holds seven out of a total of thirteen 
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Cabinet posts. He is a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, of the Interior, of 
Corporations, of War, of the Navy, of 
Aviation and of the Colonies. Ap- 
pointments to the six other Cabinet 
posts were announced on Jan. 24. All 
the new Ministers are experts in cor- 
porative matters, including the well- 
known Syndicalist leader, Edmondo 
Rossoni, who becomes Minister of Ag- 
riculture; Luigi Razza, Minister of 
Public Works; and Thaon de Revel, 
the Mayor of Turin, Minister of Fin- 
ance. 

The Duce in personally taking over 
the Ministry of Colonies carries one 
step further the aggressive African 
policy which has characterized his 
régime ever since the Fascists gained 
control of the government. Similarly, 


the appointment of a Commissioner - 


General for the two colonies on the 
frontier of Abyssinia has considerable 
significance, for the veteran Fascist 
General de Bono is a most ardent im- 
perialist. 

Twenty-one spies were condemned 
by the Special Tribunal for the De- 
fense of the State in the last six 
months of 1934, according to an of- 
ficial report of the court issued on Jan. 
21. Two women and two foreigners 
were included in the list. There was 
no intimation as to the identity or 
the nationality of the accused; the ar- 
rests, trials and sentences were kept 
scrupulously secret. 

Rumors from the Vatican indicate 
that Pope Pius XI is planning to hold 
a Consistory for the purpose of filling 
some of the eighteen vacancies in that 
body. The United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Latin America are said to be 
assured of another Cardinal each. On 
Feb. 1, His Holiness announced ap- 
proval of the canonization of Sir 
Thomas More and John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, martyrs under 
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Henry VIII of Engiand. During Janu- 
ary the Vatican Library was enriched 
by the gift of the private archives and 
library of the Caetani family. The col- 
lection contains a wealth of material, 
some of which dates back to the tenth 
century. There are over 200,000 docu- 
ments and 2,700 volumes on history, 
philosophy and literature; and 4,600 
parchment folios for the years from 
954 to 1832. The donor, the late Prince 
Gelasio Caetani, was Ambassador to 
Washington from 1922 to 1925. 


CONSERVATIVE TREND IN SPAIN 


The Spanish Cortes reassembled on 
Jan. 23, after a month’s recess. 
Though the Ministry has been slightly 
reorganized, the changes were not im- 
portant save that they indicated the 
increasing determination of the Right 
to eliminate from the Cabinet men 
like Villalobos, the ex-Minister of Edu- 
cation and a Free Mason, who is avow- 
edly opposed to all clerical influence 
in education. Prime Minister Lerroux 
continued in undisputed command. 
Three members of Catholic Popular 
Action, the dominant party of the As- 
sembly, remained in the Cabinet, and 
the leader, Gil Robles, again assured 
the Premier of the full support of his 
group. 

Senor Lerroux has told the nation 
that the government faced two major 
problems and that upon these it would 
concentrate its attention. The first 
involves the restoration of agricul- 
tural and industrial prosperity; the 
second is unemployment and its at- 
tendant poverty. “Wealth and jus- 
tice,” the Premier declared, “must be 
secured, the first mobilized, the sec- 
ond created.” 

In line with this policy the Minister 
of Agriculture lost no time in sub- 
mitting a program of land reform 
which would create a large number 
of peasant proprietors. The socialistic 











Land Act of September, 1932, with 
its Marxian concept of property, is to 
be replaced by the Christian concept 
of small landowners guaranteed in 
their possession by the State. Land 
transfer is to be effected gradually 
and only after all contractual rela- 
tions as to rent have been satisfied. 
In that case the renter or lessee, upon 
the expiration of his lease, may buy 
the land he cultivates. Though the 
price will be reasonable, its exact 
amount is to be determined by com- 
missioners representing the parties 
concerned. The State will compensate 
the owners. Thus Spain is attacking 
the land question very much after the 
manner in which it was met in Ireland 
and more recently in England. Un- 
fortunately, more than the distribution 
of land to individual small proprietors 
is necessary. Three-fifths of the soil 
of Spain is not cultivable and much 
of the remaining two-fifths is too poor 
to yield reasonable crops. Conditions 
vary greatly. Castile, Andalusia and 
Estremadura, for example, are quite 
unsuited to small-scale farming. 

The legislative docket for the pres- 
ent session of the Cortes reveals a 
number of other important problems. 
Outstanding among these is the pro- 
posed constitutional revision suggest- 
ed in President Zamora’s report on the 
first three and a half years of the 
Republic. In the main, these relate to 
the articles of the Constitution which 
have to do with the church, regional 
autonomy, private property, the Ex- 
ecutive and the status of the Court 
of Constitutional Guarantees. 

President Zamora, who is a devout 
Catholic, is most anxious to modify 
the radical measures against the 
church adopted by the previous 
Cortes. The Constitution provided for 
revision at the end of four years. Since 
the voters in the elections in Novem- 
ber, 1934, approved unequivocally re- 
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vision in the direction of the Right, 
the Cortes has a clear mandate in the 
matter. Proposals for amendment — 
must come from the Cabinet or be 
sponsored by one-fourth of the mem- 
bers of the Cortes. A simple majority 
is sufficient for adoption. 

The Cortes, in order to expedite its 
work and to bridle the obstructive 
tactics and general loquacity of its 
members, has adopted what are tan- 
tamount to gag rules. Debates are 
to be strictly limited, the speaker hav- 
ing been given the right to close the 
discussion and call for a vote at the 
end of the second day. Each party is 
restricted to three one-hour speeches, 
to three amendments, to twenty min- 
utes for explaining independent votes, 
and to ten minutes for final sum- 
ming up. 

Before retiring from the post of 
Minister of Education, Filberto Villa- 
lobos announced that the attendance 
at the State secondary schools had in- 
creased by more than 13,000 since 
their reorganization by the govern- 
ment. His retirement from the Cabi- 
net was due to the opposition of Gil 
Robles and Catholic Action. Joaquin 
Dualde, his successor, is a member of 
the Democratic party and a distin- 
guished Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Valencia. The Liberals, 
especially the supporters of the Free 
Teaching Institute organized by Fran- 
cisco Giner, were bitterly disappointed 
at the withdrawal of Villalobos. But 
the Conservative majority in the Cor- 
tes is in no mood to permit a contin- 
uance of Leftist policies in matters 
which it regards as vital. 

This attitude was further mani- 
fested by the threat by Gil Robles to 
withdraw his party colleagues from 
the Ministry altogether unless Presi- 
dent Zamora signed the plans for the 
reform of the Tribunal of Constitu- 
tional Guarantees so that it could be 
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read before the Cortes. Realizing 
that the plan, if carried, would open 
the way for the removal of many 
judges who although Socialists were 
nevertheless his friends, the Presi- 
dent hesitated. Finally, however, he 
yielded in order to avoid a Ministerial 
crisis. A considerable part of the 
press, which had been favorably dis- 
posed to Gil Robles, has taken serious 
umbrage at the Catholic leader’s at- 
titude in the matter. 

The government is seeking to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade agreements bet- 
ter suited to the needs of Spanish 
commerce. To this end, a new com- 
mercial treaty with Holland has been 
concluded, securing an advantageous 
exchange of Spanish wines and agri- 
cultural products for Dutch exports. 
A similar accord has been made with 
Poland, and negotiations are in prog- 
ress for the direct exchange of Span- 
ish olive oil for certain types of pre- 
served Argentine meat. The frozen 
credits in the Argentine are gradually 
being released, and negotiations for 
better trade relations with France and 
Great Britain have been started. Un- 
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fortunately, the tourist trade has 
fallen almost to the vanishing point. 
In connection with the removal of 
the state of war in thirty-five Prov- 
inces the press censorship has been 
somewhat mitigated. Since the mid- 
dle of January foreign corespondents 
in Madrid have been permitted to send 
messages and to telephone abroad 
without supervision. On the other 
hand, the Spanish press, including the 
radio broadcast of news and of 
speeches made in the Cortes, still 
awaited the release that the new press 
regulations promised by the Minister 
of Communication were to bring. 
Ex-Premier Azafia, after being ac- 
quitted on the charge of participation 
in the October revolt, was accused of 
complicity in the large scale gun-run- 
ning that took place in Asturias last 
Summer. According to the Attorney 
General, the plot had extraordinary 
ramifications, involving not only the 
revolt in Asturias, but the furnishing 
of arms to Portuguese malcontents for 
the overthrow of the Carmona Dicta- 
torship and the establishment of a 
united Iberian Socialist Republic. 


Poland in World Affairs 


By FREDERICcC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


OLAND last September announced 
that she would treat her minority 
obligations as non-existent until they 
were generalized so as to apply to all 
powers alike. In line with this policy 
the Polish delegate to the League 
Council, M. Komarnicki, quietly with- 
drew from a Council meeting on Jan. 
18 when the question was raised of a 
public session on minority treaties. 
Later, the same delegate abstained 


from voting on the Council’s decision 
to ask the World Court for an advis- 
ory opinion on another minority ques- 
tion—the status of the Greek popula- 
tion of Albania. The League authori- 
ties fully understand that the Polish 
assault upon the minorities régime not. 
only will be pressed, but will probably 
constitute a source of much future 
embarrassment. 

Captain Arthur Greiser, newly elect- 











ed president of the Danzig Senate and 
chief of the Free State Government, 
arrived in Warsaw on Jan. 7 for a 
State visit. M. Greiser reaffirmed the 
Free City’s loyalty toward Poland and 
its desire to cooperate with the War- 
saw government. Premier Kozlowski 
and Foreign Minister Beck, however, 
used the occasion to remind Danzig 
that speech-making was not enough; 
that the Nazi Senate had left unful- 
filled many promises made in the hey- 
dey of Polish-German and Polish-Dan- 
zig friendships. 

The Poles complain that Danzig’s 
coordination with the Third Reich 
goes too far, and assert that the city’s 
actual director is not a Danzig citizen, 
but a German Reichstag member. 
Thus the city is really ruled from 
Nazi headquarters in Berlin. Captain 
Greiser tried to dissipate Polish fears 
and was even more conciliatory than 
his predecessor, but the press, as he 
was leaving Warsaw, commented caus- 
tically upon a civility that could not 
quite disguise the fact that Danzig’s 
ties with Poland are being steadily 
loosened and those with the Reich 
strengthened. 

Negotiations began at the middle of 
January between Poland and Lithu- 
ania for ending the unofficial state of 
war which has existed since Poland 
seized Vilna in 1920. Similar negotia- 
tions last Summer were interrupted 
by tne Russo-French proposal for an 
Eastern peace pact which would have 
guaranteed Lithuania’s present fron- 
tiers. Poland’s rejection of this scheme, 
together with Lithuania’s quarrel with 
Germany over the Nazi movement in 
Memel, changed the situation, leaving 
the Lithuanian leaders hopeful that 
Poland might lend support against 
Germany in return for a peace treaty. 
Both Marshal Pilsudski and President 
Smetona, a Warsaw official said on 
Jan. 12, “are seeking a formula that 
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will enable Lithuania to open relations 
with Poland without abandoning its 
pretensions to Vilna. Negotiations 
have reached a hopeful stage, and 
Marshal Pilsudski is optimistic about 
an early settlement.” 

The Republic of Liberia has grant- 
ed the Polish Colonial League a con- 
cession for fifty plantations and sev- 
eral Polish settlers have already left 
for their new homes. The Liberian 
Government, in addition, has recently 
engaged the service of two Polish ad- 
visers for its economic and public 
health departments. 


HUNGARY’S ROYALISTS 


Archduke Otto’s declaration last 
December against parliamentary 
democracy and in favor of fascism 
and the corporative type of State 
aroused deep apprehension among 
Hungarian Legitimists lest the indis- 
cretion ruin his chances of recover- 
ing the throne. Indeed they were so 
disturbed that one of their number, 
Father Nicholas Grieger, hastened to 
Steenockerzeel, Belgium, where Otto 
resides, to warn him against such ut- 
terances. Meanwhile the anti-Legiti- 
mists rejoiced in what they consid- 
ered Otto’s unmasking. 

On his return to Budapest on Jan. 
13, Father Grieger reported that he 
had received from Archduke Otto 
the following explanation: “My state- 
ment published recently in the Petit 
Journal of Paris referred to Austria 
only and had nothing to do with Hun- 
gary. Austria has no historical Con- 
stitution, but as King of Hungary I 
respect the thousand-year-old Hun- 
garian Constitution and would rule 
over that country as a Constitutional 
King. The Hungarian Constitution is 
elastic enough to enable the leaders 
of the country to effect radical eco- 
nomic and social reforms within its 
framework.” 
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Domestic difficulties have risen 
in the path of another aspirant to the 
throne, Archduke Albrecht. When, in 
1930, this scion of the Habsburgs 
married a commoner, Mme. Irene Lel- 
bach, it was supposed that he had 
given up all hope of kingship; at all 
events, a morganatic wife is a clear 
disqualification under Hungarian law. 
Believing the Royalist outlook to be 
steadily improving, however, the 
Archduke has lately regained his am- 
bition and has been seeking to free 
himself from his marital ties. One ob- 
stacle has been his wife’s demand for 
a settlement of $2,000,000—double 
the amount that the Archduke has 
thus far been willing to offer. Anoth- 
er and more serious one is the total 
lack of any court qualified to grant 
divorce to royal persons. 

Evidences multiplied in January 
that Premier Julius Goemboes had de- 
cided to reconstruct his Cabinet in 
order to strengthen his personal po- 
sition in the government party and to 
eliminate the friends and adherents 
of his predecessor, Stephen Bethlen. 
Nicholas Kallay, Minister of Agricul- 
ture and close friend of Count Beth- 
len, resigned under pressure on Jan. 
8. Rumor had it, indeed, that the Pre- 
mier’s ultimate intention was to form 
a coalition. Ministry including the 
leaders (Tibor Eckhardt and M. 
Wolff, respectively) of the Independ- 
ent Farmers’ party and the Christian 
National party. 

A mixed Hungarian-Yugoslav com- 
mission met on Jan. 14 at the Hun- 
garian frontier village of Udverd to 
discuss questions affecting border 
towns. In a friendly spirit full agree- 
ment was reached concerning border 
traffic, taxation of citizens having 
property on both sides of the frontier 
and similar problems. It was decided 
that further meetings should be held 
on April 15 and every three months 
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thereafter. The authorities of the two 
countries have undertaken mutual 
support in the matter of tracing 
criminals. Premier Goemboes on Jan. 
29 took a step toward fulfilling his 
promise of democratic reform through 
a secret ballot for parliamentary elec- 
tions by laying before the leaders of 
the government party the draft of a 
bill making the secret ballot univer- 
sal. Hitherto it has applied only in the 
towns, while in the rural districts 
votes have been cast orally and under 
the watchful eye of the great land- 
lords. 

Tibor Eckhardt, leader of the Inde- 
pendent Farmers’ party, resigned on 
Jan. 30 from the post of Hungary’s 
chief delegate to the League of Na- 
tions because of sharp attacks 
launched against him from within 
the government party. He declared 
that he would continue to oppose the 
Cabinet, and in particular the pro- 
posed measure for electoral reform. 

Moved by a sense of isolation pro- 
duced by the Anglo-French agree- 
ment and by the Franco-Italian pact, 
Premier Goemboes on Feb. 3 let it 
be known that his country proposes 
to renew its demands for territorial 
revision. Hungary’s “untenable and 
intolerable position as embraced in 
existing peace treaties” must, he said, 
become at once the subject of “peace- 
ful discussion with the nations of Eu- 
rope.” 


RUMANIA’S MUNITIONS SCANDAL 


Under the title “Le Scandale Skoda 
en Roumanie,”’ Roger Mennevée writes 
in the December, 1934, issue of Les 
Documents Politiques concerning the 
stir created in Rumania by frauds and 
other malpractices traceable to the 
French-controlled armament firm of 
Skoda. Bruno Seletzki, its principal 
Bucharest representative, was sen- 
tenced in August, 1933, to five years 








in prison. Spurred by charges that 
Rumanian officials must have been 
guilty of collusion, Parliament last 
Summer set up a commission of in- 
quiry whose report has threatened 
to make the Skoda affair a major 
sensation. 

Contracts with the French firm for 
military supplies are shown to have 
provided for the payment of exorbi- 
tant prices; large sums are believed 
to have been diverted to Rumanian 
pockets; important incriminating doc- 
uments are declared to have been 
hidden or destroyed by high officials, 
including a Minister of Justice. The 
ultimate political effect of the revela- 
tions remains to be disclosed, but 
repercussions are expected. 


YUGOSLAV POLITICAL CHANGES 


Whatever the future of Yugoslav 
politics may disclose, the impression 
has of late been widespread, especially 
in Great Britain, that dictatorship at 
Belgrade has “cracked” and that it is 
on the way to being replaced by a 
régime more congenial to the demo- 
cratic mind, It is now known that the 
late King Alexander was definitely 
awaiting a suitable moment for the 
restoration of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Prince Paul and his fellow- 
regents are today credited with a 
similar attitude. 

The first act of the Yeftitch Cabinet 
formed on Dec. 21 was to recommend 
a full pardon for the Croat Peasant 
leader, Dr. Vladko Matchek, who was 
sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment in April, 1933, on charges of 
separatist agitation. From the date of 
sentence until last July, Dr. Matchek 
was kept in the prison at Srimska 
Mitrovitza, but was thereupon trans- 
ferred to a nursing home in Zagreb. 
His release late in December had the 
expected favorable effect on Croat 
opinion, which had insisted upon his 
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toward any sort of understanding with 
Belgrade. 

Another evidence of change at Bel- 
grade was provided on Feb. 6 by the 
dissolution of Parliament. Elections 
are scheduled for May 5 and the new 
Parliament is to assemble on June 3. 
M. Yeftitch, it was said, desires to 
institute a new electoral policy that 
will permit all parties to choose Depu- 
ties. The campaign is expected to be 
conducted without official restraint. 


BULGARIA’S NEW CABINET 


The Cabinet of the Dictator-Pre- 
mier, Kimon Gueorgiev, which took 
office as the result of a coup last May, 
resigned suddenly on Jan. 22 and was 
succeeded without delay by a new gov- 
ernment presided over by the former 
War Minister, General Petko Zlatev. 
Throughout the period of the dictator- 
ship, relations between the Cabinet 
and King Boris had been strained; the 
King, indeed, accepted the May coup 
only because his hand was forced by 
Colonel Veltchev, organizer of the Of- 
ficers Association which carried it 
out. In recent weeks Colonel Veltchev, 
although favoring the retention of a 
purely figure-head monarchy, had 
been urging that the King should be 
deprived of all influence over both 
domestic and foreign affairs. At 
length the point was reached where, 
unless the King was to accept this 
sort of position, he had to act, and act 
decisively. 

Early in January the King refused 
to dismiss a number of army officers 
at the demand of General Zlatev, then 
War Minister, and for a time it ap- 
peared that not only the Minister but 
army circles generally would support 
the Veltchev program. Both the gen- 
eral and the majority of other mili- 
tary leaders, however, swung over to 
the side of Boris, and, when the latter 
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felt sure enough to strike in his own 
defense, a strong section of the mili- 
tary emerged victorious from the po- 
litical squabble, with Zlatev himself 
as Premier. Half the previous Cabinet 
reappeared in the new one. 

That the overturn would—at least 
for the time being—have no signifi- 
cant result beyond checking the move- 
ment to reduce the King to a nonen- 
tity was indicated by a prompt state- 
ment of the new Premier that his gov- 
ernment would continue the policies 
inaugurated by M. Gueorgiev last 
May. These policies, it was declared, 
seek to maintain a strong authorita- 
tive government and friendly relations 
with all neighbor States. 

Few countries stand in greater need 
of a modern highway system than 
does Bulgaria. The government has 
developed a plan for the construction 
of 2,500 miles of concrete roads in the 
next ten years. A special road fund is 
to be created, the State contributing 
60,000,000 leva annually and the com- 
munes a stipulated proportion of their 
revenues. 





ALBANIAN TROUBLES 


There were persistent reports at 
the beginning of January of insurrec- 
tion, and even revolution, in Northern 
Albania. A rebel army was said to be 
marching on Tirana; martial law was 
asserted to have been declared; King 
Zog himself was reported to have been 
wounded by the explosion of a bomb. 
Time, however, revealed that the only 
basis for the rumor was a wholly un- 
successful attempt by a certain Mu- 
harrem Bairaktani to stir the north- 
ern tribes to insurrection—an effort 
which fell flat because the tribesmen 
saw nothing to be gained by giving it 
support. 

It was remarked at the time that 
all the grossly exaggerated reports of 
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the “rebellion” emanated from Athens, 
or from other Greek sources. Like ° 
Italy, Greece has taken deep offense 
at King Zog’s measures for national- 
izing Albanian schools. To be sure, 
when Athens appealed to the League 
of Nations in behalf of the rights of 
Greek minorities on Albanian soil, the 
Tirana government was constrained 
to restore the purely Greek-language 
schools, but the right to appoint 
teachers in such schools was reserved 
by the government. The matter con- 
tinues to be a source of considerable 
friction. 

Albanian finances are in a wretched 
condition. The stream of gold that 
Italy stands ready to turn toward Al- 
bania can be started only upon con- 
dition of absolute submission to 
Rome. King Zog, however, resolutely 
refuses to seek aid at such a price. 


TENSION IN THE DODECANESE 


During the latter part of January 
the situation in the Dodecanese, al- 
ways strained, grew decidedly more 
tense because of Greek demonstra- 
tions against Italian rule in the Island 
of Kalymos. On the charge that the 
Orthodox Bishop of the island had 
acquiesced in an Italian decree making 
the Dodecanese Church independent 
of the Constantinople Patriarchate, 
the Greek islanders expelled the 
Bishop, threw bombs at the house of 
his successor and forced the Mayor 
to resign. Italian marines thereupon 
took charge of the island and Ital- 
ian war-craft blockaded the harbor. 
The islanders look upon the Italian 
decree establishing the independence 
of their church as a step toward 
Italianizing their speech, culture 
and religion. Sympathetic anti-Italian 
demonstrations in Athens reached 
such a point on Jan. 24 that the Ital- 
ian Minister lodged a formal protest. 




















MYSTERIOUS malady sweeping 

through the court room in mid- 
January forced an abrupt adjourn- 
ment of the Memel treason trial. Per- 
haps it was mere coincidence that the 
epidemic (of which there are no 
available details) followed close upon 
the German victory in the Saar. 


When the Lithuanian court-martial 
again took up its work on Jan. 22, 
dispatches from Kaunas and Berlin 
indicated that troops had been massed 
on both sides of the frontier, while the 
German press was calling for a 
plebiscite to settle once and for all 
the question of Memel’s nationality. 
Admitting the troop concentration, 
Lithuania declared it was “not un- 
usual’; Germany denied having made 
such threatening gestures. There is 
little doubt, however, that circum- 
stances have been altered since the be- 
ginning of the trial (see February 
CURRENT History, page 628). The 
Lithuanian court-martial could not 
very well fail to take into considera- 
tion the plebiscite gossip, even if it 
were not moved by the threat of 
armed conflict. 

The reading of the long indictment 
ended on Dec. 21. Thereafter the court 
examined the individual accused, pay- 
ing especial attention to those in- 
volved in the so-called murder in 
March, 1934, of M. Jesutis, former 
Memel court official. Jesutis, it was 
charged, was killed by Nazis because 
he had admitted to Lithuanian of- 
ficials his part in the “conspiracy.” 
His wife testified that members of 
the Sovog, Nazi party led by Herr 
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Neumann, had attempted to quiet her 
fears after her husband’s disappear- 
ance and before the discovery of his 
body by saying that he had taken a 
trip to Germany. 

It was brought out in subsequent 
hearings that M. Molinnus, the only 
one of the accused to admit his guilt, 
had been an active member of the 
Sovog. He testified to the frequent 
entry into Memel of Germany party 
advisers and to the subversive activ- 
ity carried on by the Neumann organi- 
zation. Pastor Sass, leader of the 
other Nazi party, explained that he 
had created his group because of dis- 
satisfaction with the Neumann policy, 
and that while he was strongly pro- 
German, neither he nor his followers 
had engaged in illegal acts. 

Further witnesses protested that 
the Nazi parties were not closely 
bound to Berlin and that their storm- 
troop battalions had been organized 
solely for the purposes of sport. One 
of the accused named Kubbutat, how- 
ever, admitted taking part in secret 
military exercises, and declared that 
just before the court-martial began 
he had been coached by German of- 
ficials on what to say and what not 
to say. Others confessed to receiving 
funds from Germany, guarantees of 
German citizenship and promises of 
employment in the event that they 
were for political reasons forced to 
leave the Memel territory. 


FINNISH STATE FINANCE 


Where does Finland find the money 
for the service of her American loans? 
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The explanation is given in the budget 
estimates for 1935, passed by the 
Diet just before the conclusion of the 
Autumn session late in December. 


Of 3,174,000,000 marks anticipated 
current revenue (the finmark today 
stands at a little over 2 cents), al- 
most three-quarters is to come from 
taxes on incomes, property and im- 
ports. About 18 per cent will be de- 
rived from State-owned enterprises. 
State railways, canals and posts and 
telegraphs will show a surplus of ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 marks; a few 
million will come from the govern- 
ment’s margarine factory, printing 
works and official newspaper; and 
nearly 90,000,000 from State-owned 
forests and estates. From the Bank of 
Finland will come nearly 300,000,000 
marks in profits, interest and divi- 
dends. 


Current expenditure is estimated 
at 2,677,000,000 marks. The largest 
item here is for institutions subordi- 
nated to the Ministry of Defense; it 
represents still another increase in 
military and naval allotments, which 
are now almost twice as large as they 
were in 1932. 


In the category of capital revenue 
and capital expenditure, outgo will 
far exceed income. Repaid government 
loans, amortizations on State business 
enterprises and sale of State prop- 
erty will bring in 170,000,000 marks, 
but this sum is much smaller than the 
proposed expenditure for improve- 
ments on State business enterprises 
and for loans to relieve unemploy- 
ment and to improve conditions in 
the forests and among farmers. 

The public debt, however, is not 
neglected. Approximately 10 per cent 
of current expenditure is appropri- 
ated to payment of interest and ex- 
penses on these obligations, and about 
15 per cent of total capital expendi- 
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ture is set aside for their redemption. 
Although internal borrowings have 
more than doubled in the past three 
years, payments on foreign indebted- 
ness have steadily decreased the total 
outstanding. The consequence is that 
after a long depression the total Fin- 
nish public debt, measured in fin- 
marks, is but slightly higher than it 
was in December, 1931. Measured in 
Swiss francs, it has fallen 35 per cent. 


SWEDISH STATE MONOPOLIES 

One of the chief questions to come 
before the Swedish Parliament, which 
opened its regular session on Jan. 11, 
is that of State control of certain in- 
dustries affected with a public inter- 
est. Commissions appointed by the 
government have already examined 
the case for public ownership or pub- 
lic control of radio broadcasting and 
the sale of drugs, coffee and combus- 
tible liquids. In view of the parlia- 
mentary strength of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, it is considered likely 
that the recommendations of the com- 
missions will be adopted and that the 
services mentioned will, like the liquor 
and tobacco businesses, be placed un- 
der the control of the State. 

The wholesale drug business, if the 
present plan is adopted, will be con- 
ducted by a company directed by gov- 
ernment-appointed executives. More 
than half the capital stock will belong 
to the State, the remainder being of- 
fered for sale to members of Swedish 
drug and apothecary societies or to 
their pension funds. Dividends will 
be limited to 5 per cent, a provision 
which, coupled with the advantages 
of large-scale buying and central 
manufacture, is expected to reduce 
the cost of drugs to the consumer by 
one-half. Retail outlets will also be 
regulated, and persons in need of con- 
stant supplies of drugs given the bene- 
fit of special rebates and prices. 















Radio broadcasting. under the plan 
proposed by the committee of inquiry, 
will be controlled by a board of direc- 
tors consisting of six government rep- 
resentatives and three private mem- 
bers. Expenses will be met, as now, 













HE All-Union Congress of Soviets, 

the sovereign legislative body of 
Russia, gathered in Moscow on Jan. 
28 for its biennial session. Elections 
for the Congress began months ago 
under an unaccustomed liberal and 
tolerant procedure. Millions of people 
who had lost their franchise because 
of former opposition to the govern- 
ment were restored to citizenship by 
decree. The electorate, in fact, was the 
broadest and most inclusive since the 
revolution, and the spirit that pre- 
vailed during the election was unus- 
ually carefree and buoyant. 

The congress assembled, however, 
with full knowledge of the determina- 
tion of the country’s rulers to brook 
no criticism or amendment of the pol- 
icy laid down by the all-powerful Po- 
litical Bureau. But the congress gave 
the dictators opportunity to analyze 
in detail the past year’s economic de- 
velopments. 

Complete statistics covering all de- 
partments of planned economy were 
unavailable at this writing, but par- 
tial reports indicated that schedules 
have been carried out successfully. 
On Jan. 15 it was announced through 
the official press that the heavy in- 
dustries had exceeded specifications 
for the year 1934. This group of 
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by the sale of receiving-set licenses, 
but surplus profits will be devoted to 
improvement of the service. Free 
licenses, at present given only to the 
blind, will be extended also to in- 
valids and to the aged. 


enterprises includes the basic indus- 
tries of coal, oil, iron, machinery and 
railroad equipment. Its production 
during 1934 exceeded 20,000,000,000 
rubles as measured in terms of 1927 
prices, an output 27 per cent greater 
than that of the preceding year. The 
increase of labor productivity by 16 
per cent as compared with 1933 is 
particularly stressed because of the 
slow progress formerly made in this 
respect. 

In pig iron production, the Soviet 
Union, on the basis of these figures, 
now ranks second only to the United 
States, having last year surpassed 
Germany. In steel and rolled metals, 
the production figures give Russia 
third place, following the United 
States and Germany, the place for- 
merly held by Great Britain. The 
Soviet Government expects that be- 
fore the end of 1935 the country will 
rank second among the industrial na- 
tions of the world in all three lines of 
metal production. These comparative 
figures, of course, are affected by the 
fact that Russia’s immediate rivals, 
Germany and Great Britain, have 
been producing far below capacity 
during the past year. If industrial 
activity in these countries were nor- 
mal, Russia would make a much dif- 
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ferent comparative showing. Still, 
when one remembers the low level 
from which Soviet industrial expan- 
sion began with the first Five-Year 
Plan in 1927, the record for the past 
year is certainly impressive. 

The light industries—those purvey- 
ing directly to consumers’ needs—have 
not fared so well. According to offi- 
cial announcement early in 1934, the 
past year was to have been dedicated 
to improvement in these lines of pro- 
duction which relate so directly to the 
standard of living. But the real gains 
have continued as in the past to be 
scored in heavy industry. Consumers’ 
goods, by the latest available esti- 
mates, fell behind plans, since output 
increased only 5 per cent over that of 
1934. The same disproportionate ex- 
pansion of the heavy industries will 
continue, for the 1935 schedule calls 
for an average increase, as compared 
with 1934, of 19 per cent in the basic 
industries and of 11 per cent in con- 
sumption goods. 

Agricultural progress has resulted 
in the abolition of ration cards, a 
reform made effective on Jan. 1. On 
the same day the government pub- 
lished the statistics of last year’s har- 
vest, showing an increase, despite a 
partial drought, of some 4,000,000 
metric tons above the 1933 crop, the 
largest in Russian history. 


The Soviet press has announced a 
virtually complete triumph for the 
collectivist system. At the end of 1934 
some 16,000,000 farms, three-fourths 
of all in Russia, had become part of 
the 240,000 collectives. In the impor- 
tant grain-producing regions 90 per 
cent of the sown land is now embraced 
in these socialistic organizations. 

It is not yet certain that the aboli- 
tion of ration cards will improve the 
condition of the masses. Free trade 
applies only to bread and cereal foods; 
ration cards are still enforced for 
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many important articles of diet — 
meat, eggs, butter, potatoes, sugar. 
The policy, moreover, has doubled the 
price of bread as compared with the 
arbitrarily low prices fixed by the 
ration cards. Yet for the many mil- 
lions who were formerly ineligible to 
possess bread cards, the change has 
its advantage. The new price, though 
higher than the former ration price, 
is much below that which prevailed 
in the old speculative market. Wage- 
earners, who used to profit by their 
possession of bread cards, especially 
since the government permitted more 
than one to a family, now find the 
cost of staple foods doubled. 

As partial compensation the gov- 
ernment has ordered an increase in 
all wages—10 per cent for the lower 
paid workers and a flat increase of 
26 rubles a month for the higher paid. 
This does not equalize the immediate 
rise in the cost of living, but the So- 
viet authorities believe that food 
prices will decline when the new sys- 
tem comes into full effect. 


BOLSHEVIK HERESY HUNT 


Shortly before the All-Union Con- 
gress convened Gregory Zinoviev, one- 
time president of the Third Interna- 
tional; Lev Kamenev, a former Vice 
Premier of the Soviet Union, and sev- 
enteen other less prominent members 
of the Moscow section of the Com- 
munist party were brought to trial on 
charges of counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivity. On Jan. 17 Zinoviev was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment, 
Kamenev to five years and the other 
prisoners to terms varying from five 
to ten years. At the same time another 
special tribunal of the government 
condemned seventy-eight men and wo- 
men to exile. These, too, were party 
members and in many cases party of- 
ficials. The prominence of Zinoviev 





BOLSHEVIK HERESY HUNT 


and Kamenev—both were intimate 
friends of Lenin and outstanding lead- 
ers of the Revolution—gave the event 
a dramatic significance which tended 
to conceal its essential similarity with 
the present trend of Russian political 
affairs. As a matter of fact, the trial 
and punishment of these Communists 
is but one phase of the nation-wide 
repression inaugurated after the as- 
sassination of Kirov on Dec. 1. 

The government’s immediate reac- 
tion to the assassination was to seize 
a group of people, mostly non-Com- 
munists, who might be suspected of 
conspiracy against the State, give 
them the semblance of a trial, and 
put them to death. (See February 
CURRENT HIsToryY, page 630.) Soon the 
repressive program became an assault 
by the present party leadership upon 
its own luke-warm followers, and in- 
deed upon any member of the party 
whose ideas and beliefs were in any 
degree at variance with the Com- 
munist creed as interpreted by Stalin. 
In the case of Zinoviev and Kamenev 
the court declared them innocent of 
any active plot, condemning them on 
the ground of their heretical beliefs. 
The affair thus became a heresy hunt, 
the purpose of which was to per- 
petuate the power of the Stalin fac- 
tion by driving into exile or into 
prison, or in any case out of the only 
party which has political influence, 
any one who ventured to oppose the 
present dictatorship or its policies. 

Especially suspect were individuals 
who had former connections with 
Trotsky, the arch-heretic, or his 
friends. Some of those punished for 
this reason alone have been holders 
of high governmental office and ap- 
parently on good terms with the lead- 
ers. Thus on Jan. 11, I. I. Reingold, a 
bureau chief of the Commissariat for 
Agriculture, was expelled from the 
party for having continued his ac- 
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quaintance with a man convicted of 
taking part in Trotsky’s revolt eight 
years ago. Two of Reingold’s subordi- 
nates in office were punished in like 
manner for their loyalty to their 
chief. M. Golendo, chairman of the 
State Planning Commission and as- 
sistant chairman of the Council of 
Commissars of White Russia, was re- 
moved from office on Jan. 14 and 
expelled from the party because of 
his close friendship with Zinoviev; 
and M. Flior, an official in the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Trade, suffered 
similar punishment for the same rea- 
son. In Golendo’s case suspicion was 
founded largely on the fact that he 
failed in a recent speech to refer to 
the Trotsky-Zinoviev opposition. 

The purging process was applied 
also to inconspicuous private mem- 
bers of the party, in some cases on a 
wholesale scale. In Uzbekistan, 13,- 
000 of the total party membership of 
45,000 were expelled for a variety of 
offenses, consisting chiefly in hetero- 
dox opinions. Other regions wit- 
nessed similarly comprehensive re- 
sults of the activities of the cleansing 
commissions. In individual cases 
punishment was based on very slight 
evidence of disloyalty, such as un- 
sound ideas expressed in private con- 
versation or a display of frivolity in 
commenting on the personalities and 
policies of the party leaders. 

One special branch of the inquisi- 
tion was concerned with the puri- 
fying of the schools and colleges 
through the expulsion of teachers 
and students who show independence 
of mind in matters of political and 
economic theory. During January 
seven professors in the Soviet col- 
leges of the Ukraine, including the 
Vice Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity, were deprived of their posts. 
The charges in all cases were the 
same—the spreading of heterodox 
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ideas through class-room lectures. 


SOVIET DIPLOMACY 


Negotiations for a commercial agree- 
ment with France were completed 
some time ago, but the details were 
not made public until the end of 
January. It was then reported that 
the government of France had under- 
taken to extend 1,000,000,000 francs 
in long-term credits for Soviet pur- 
chases of specified French goods. 
Aviation and automotive equipment 
will bulk heavily in these purchases. 
Russia will support the credit by an- 
nual shipments into France of large 
amounts of oil. The transaction thus 
resolves itself into a barter of French 
manufactures for Soviet oil, the gov- 
ernment of France facilitating the 
business by agreeing to guarantee 
payment to the French exporters. 

The significant feature of the 
agreement has been the removal of 
the Russian debt to France as an 
obstacle to presentday credit trans- 
actions between the two countries. 
The old Czarist debt is held by a large 
number of the French middle class, 
and the political influence of this sec- 
tion of the people has been strong 
enough heretofore to prevent any ex- 
tension of credit to the Soviet régime. 
In concluding the present agreement 
the French Government has not 
waived the claims based on the old 
debt, but has agreed that they should 
be the subject of separate negotiation. 

The event is of peculiar interest 
to the United States, where similar 
claims have thus far proved an abso- 
lute bar to the development of Soviet 
trade. Ambassador Troyanovsky re- 
cently returned from Russia, where 
he had gone for instructions on the 
debt problem. Before his return to 
Washington he stated that he believed 
the debt problem would soon be set- 
tled. His repetition of this remark 
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after his arrival in Washington and 
his statement to Secretary Hull that 
he was empowered to reopen negotia- 
tions at once led to the belief that 
a definite formula had already been 
agreed upon. 

When M. Troyanovsky conferred 
with Secretary Hull on Jan. 31 it 
was discovered that the Soviet Union 
was not prepared to make any new 
proposals. Negotiations were then 
abruptly terminated by Secretary 
Hull and the statement was made 
that further discussion of the debt 
problem would be indefinitely post- 
poned. Steps were taken almost imme- 
diately to dissolve the Export-Import 
Bank which was set up for the specific 
purpose of financing Soviet trade with 
the United States. There have been 
suggestions from members of Con- 
gress that recognition of the Soviet 
Union should be reconsidered, but the 
Department of State has denied that 
the failure of the debt negotiations 
involved any change of policy. 


THE DEATH OF QUIBYSHEV 


The sudden death of V. V. Quiby- 
shev on Jan. 25 deprived the little 
group of men who comprise the dic- 
tatorship in Russia of one of their 
strongest and most popular members. 
Quibyshev was one of the few remain- 
ing Bolsheviks of pre-war days. For 
the past thirteen years he had held 
numerous high offices in the Soviet 
Government, including the chairman- 
ship of the Central Control Commit- 
tee and the chairmanship of the Su- 
preme Economic Council, the latter of 
these posts making him chief admin- 
istrator of the Five-Year Program. 
He was secretary of the Communist 
party before Stalin’s assumption of 
that position, and for some time had 
been one of the ten members of the 
Political Bureau, the real ruler of the 
party and the State. 


Tapping Mesopotamia’s Oil 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


ERHAPS the most significant event 
in the Near East for a decade 
was the completion and formal open- 
ing on Jan. 14 of the world’s greatest 
pipe-line from the Mosul oil fields in 
Northern Iraq across 600 miles of 
desert and mountain to the Mediter- 
ranean. Many years of planning and 
negotiation, thirty months of actual 
construction and nearly $50,000,000 
were required for the project, and it 
is beyond doubt the most interna- 
tional in character of all great engi- 
neering feats. The pipe-line crosses 
five countries—Iraq, Transjordania, 
Syria, the Lebanese Republic and 
Palestine—while the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, which holds the Mosul con- 
cession and built the pipe-line, in- 
cludes British, French, Dutch and 
American interests. 

Iraq, of course, stands to gain the 
most because of the generous royal- 
ties she will receive on the oil pumped 
out, but the other countries will also 
benefit. The two ports at which the 
pipe-line debouches—Tripoli in Syria 
and Haifa in Palestine—will thrive 
and it has been hinted that a great 
refinery will be built at Haifa. Thou- 
sands of desert Arabs have had 
steady and profitable employment 
during the construction of the pipe- 
line and many will be permanently 
attached to the pumping stations as 
laborers. 

To France the tapping of Mosul oil 
is of strategic as well as economic 
importance. It was in the hope of 
freeing herself of dependence on for- 
eign sources of oil that she insisted 


upon having a separate terminus of 
the pipe-line in her own mandated 
territory. And impatient for tangible 
results, the French loaded the tanker 
Desprez from the Syrian branch of 
the line on July 14, 1934, six months 
before the system as a whole was fin- 
ished. The French interest in Mosul 
oil is operated as a State monopoly. 

The ceremonies attending the for- 
mal opening of the pipe-line began at 
Kirkuk on Jan. 14, when King Ghazi 
of Iraq opened a valve and sent the 
crude oil on its way. Present also were 
Sir John Cadman, chairman of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company and head of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company; Sir 
Francis Humphreys, British Minister 
to Iraq; Lord Stanhope, British Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs; Paul Bastide, represent- 
ing the French Government; and num- 
erous other notables. Other cere- 
monies were held at Damascus, at 
Tripoli, at Haifa and at Amman in 
Transjordania, where the Emir Ab- 
dullah made Sir John Cadman a 
Pasha. Sir John and other company 
officials went from one ceremony to 
another in a fleet of airplanes, 

On a map the pipe-line resembles a 
wishbone, with the bifurcation at 
Haditha. The total length of pipe laid 
was 1,176 miles. Pumping stations are 
located over the system at intervals 
of from 50 to 100 miles. The twelve- 
inch pipe, manufactured in Germany, 
England and the United States, was 
electrically welded, the work being 
done by highly-skilled American work- 
men. Engineers of various nationali- 
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The Mosul Pipe Line 


ties were employed under the super- 
vision of Americans, who alone are 
experienced in pipe-laying over long 
distances and difficult terrain. So ef- 
ficient was the construction army 
that the job was finished a year ahead 
of schedule. 

Suitable quarters and an adequate 
water supply have been provided for 
the permanent staff at each of the 
eleven pumping stations. It is not be- 
lieved that the protection of the pipe- 
line will involve much difficulty. In 
addition to airplane patrols which will 
watch for leaks and marauders, the 
stations will be in constant communi- 
cation by telegraph or wireless with 
the Iraqi police, the French military 
authorities at Palmyra, the Transjor- 
dan desert patrols and the Royal Air 
Force at Amman and Haifa. 

King Ghazi declared at the Kirkuk 
ceremonies that his country depended 
on its oil resources for its further de- 
velopment and progress. Iraq has al- 
ready received about $1,500,000 a year 
in advance royalties from the oil com- 
pany. In anticipation of the far greater 
sums that will be paid after large- 
scale production begins, the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment has prepared a five-year pro- 
gram of public improvements. The oil 


royalties are kept separate from the 
regular budget and are applied to road 
and bridge building, irrigation, school- 
houses, postoffices and other public 
buildings. This use of the return from 
natural resources presages a period of 
rapid and substantial development. 


THE NEW TURKISH LANGUAGE 


A milestone was reached in the 
preparation of the new simplified 
Turkish language on Jan. 20 when 
President Mustapha Kemal Ataturk 
approved the first 1,000 words selected 
by the Language Commission as being 
really Turkish and free of foreign 
taint. When the commission com- 
pletes its labors every Turk will be 
expected, and perhaps required, to 
learn new Turkish. 

Turkish women for the first time 
voted and stood for office in Parlia- 
mentary elections on Feb. 8. They 
were given the franchise last Decem- 
ber, when the Grand National Assem- 
bly amended the Constitution for that 
purpose. Seventeen women won seats 
in the next Assembly. 

The mosque of Santa Sophia at Is- 
tanbul was opened as a museum of 
Byzantine art on Feb. 1. 


LEAGUE VETOES JEWISH STATE 


The League of Nations Mandates 
Commission on Jan. 10 made public 
its decision that the establishment of 
a Jewish State in Palestine is incom- 
patible with the scope of the British 
mandate for Palestine. Though Zion- 
ists generally hope that the “national 
home”’ will ultimately become a State, 
neither the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion nor the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine have considered Jewish growth 
in Palestine advanced enough to seek 
a clarification of the purpose of the 
mandate. Since the Jews have only 
recently come to number one-quarter 
of the population, they purposely 
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avoided pressing for an interpretation 
that was certain to be unfavorable to 
statehood. 

The petition, to which the commis- 
sion’s ruling was an answer, came 
from A. Weinshal, head of the central 
committee of the militant and semi- 
Fascist Zionist-Revisionist Union in 
Palestine. The petition may be taken, 
however, to represent the demands of 
Revisionists in all countries. Their 
leader, Vladimir Jabotinsky, arrived 
in the United States late in January 
to campaign for the Jewish State, 
freer immigration into Palestine and 
other Revisionist purposes. 

In spite of the agreements reached 
between the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion and Mr. Jabotinsky on Oct. 27 
and Dec. 14, it is obvious that the 
chasm between them has not been 
bridged. So great are the differences 
between the right and left wings of 
Zionism in both aims and methods 
that the prospect for unity is dim in- 
deed. Had unity existed, or even co- 
operation, then wiser counsels would 
probably have prevailed and the Re- 
visionists would not have invited a 
serious setback to the goal of a Jew- 
ish State in the form of a League 
ruling. 

After fifteen years of autocratic 
rule as Mayor of Jerusalem, Ragheb 
Nashashibi was defeated in the mu- 
nicipal elections by Dr. Hussein Kha- 
lidi. The latter had the support of the 
Mufti, between whom and Nashashibi 
a feud had arisen, and of the Jewish 
taxpayers, who had many grievances 
against the old Mayor. High Com- 
missioner Wauchope confirmed Kha- 
lidi’s election in spite of an appeal by 
Nashashibi for annulment of the elec- 
tions as illegal. 

The Jewish Agency announced on 
Jan. 27 that it was preparing to re- 
sume large-scale colonization after a 
lapse of seven years. Land formerly 
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believed arid can now be made arable 
by means of irrigation, it was stated. 
The colonies established in the early 
years of the mandate are doing well, 
forty-nine being entirely self-support- 
ing and showing a profit for 1934. 

Zvi Rosenblatt, one of the young 
Revisionists acquitted of the charge 
of having murdered Dr. Chaim Arlo- 
soroff, Jewish labor leader, in 1933, 
was not allowed to land when he 
reached Jaffa after a trip to Poland. 
He:was informed by immigration offi- 
cials that his name was on their 
blacklist. 


NATIONALIST RALLY IN EGYPT 


For the first time in four years it 
was possible for the Wafd, or Na- 
tionalist, party in Egypt to hold a 
great political rally on Jan. 8 and 9. 
The party, which normally is followed 
by about 90 per cent of the country, 
was hampered in every possible way 
by the government during the period 
of King Fuad’s quasi-autocratic rule, 
lasting from the Autumn of 1930 till 
Nov. 12, 1934, when Nessim Pasha, 
an independent liberal, became Pre- 
mier. Under Nessim’s predecessors, 
Sidky Pasha and Yehia Pasha, it was 
never possible for the Wafdists to as- 
semble in large numbers. 

In the belief that Nessim’s tenure is 
merely transitional, and that after 
new elections the Wafd will return to 
power, the leaders of “the Wafd took 
advantage of the new freedom of as- 
sembly to call a party congress. The 
response was the greatest political 
gathering in the country’s history. 
Nearly 30,000 Wafdists from all parts 
of Egypt met on the outskirts of 
Cairo to “examine the country’s situ- 
ation from all aspects,” and to deter- 
mine upon a course of action. 

Unlike Wafd meetings in the past, 
the congress was attended not by the 
rabble but by men of consequence and 
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by many women, and there was not 
the slightest disorder. Among the 
speakers was the party leader, Nahas 
Pasha, Makram Ebeid Pasha, and two 
feminist leaders, Mmes. Fahmy Wissa 
and Nour Hassan. The Wafd’s views 
on irrigation, drainage, education, the 
condition of the fellaheen and free- 
dom of the press were explained from 
the platform so intelligently and ob- 
jectively that foreign correspondents 
were amazed. Before adjourning the 
congress adopted resolutions demand- 
ing a return to the Constitution of 
1923, expressing a hope that the Wafd 
might settle Egypt’s relations with 
Great Britain on an honorable and 
friendly basis and declaring its com- 
plete confidence in Nahas Pasha. 

The excellent discipline of the huge 
crowd and the moderate and states- 
manlike speeches of the party leaders 
would seem to indicate that the Wafd 
has undergone a significant change 
and is now really prepared to assume 
the responsibility of administering the 
country. Whether Great Britain is yet 
willing to let the Wafd return to power 
is open to doubt. Meanwhile, Premier 
Nessim Pasha appears in no hurry to 
call a general election or to deal with 
the question of the Constitution. He 
is at present using his exceptional 
powers to make long overdue reforms 
in the machinery and personnel of the 
administration. The Wafd is friendly 
toward him now, but will oppose him 
to the utmost should he attempt to 
govern indefinitely without settling 
the fundamental problems. 


SYRIAN COMMUNISTS 


The Comte de Martel, the French 
High Commissioner of Syria, has to 
deal not only with a Nationalist re- 
sistance which is not always passive 
but also with a Communist movement 
which is said to be growing rapidly. 
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Late in January the French authori- 
ties took steps to combat the latter 
menace. Five Red newspapers pub- 
lished in Europe were banned and a 
number of Communist meeting places 
were raided and closed. 

Acute distress is reported from the 
great Hauran Plain in Southern Syria. 
In addition to crop failures, the farm- 
ers of this region, who used to find 
seasonal employment across the bor- 
der in Palestine, have lost that re- 
source because of the influx of Jew- 
ish immigrants. 


PERSIA BECOMES IRAN 


The Persian Foreign Ministry is de- 
termined to correct what it regards 
as a historical injustice of many 
centuries standing. Persia, it has 
found, is historically and geographi- 
cally only a part of the country that 
has gone by that name. As a result, 
Persian diplomats abroad have been 
instructed that after March 21, “Per- 
sia” shall be replaced by “Iran,” and 
“Persian” by “Iranian.” Foreign em- 
bassies and legations at Teheran were 
also requested to note the change. 

Persia is defending herself at Ge- 
neva against Iraqi charges of a seri- 
ous frontier violation. Feeling, per- 
haps, that it is best to be involved in 
only one frontier dispute at a time, 
the Persian Foreign Office on Feb. 4 
exonerated the Afghan Government 
of responsibility for the raids of Af- 
ghan tribesmen across the border in 
December. (See February CURRENT 
HIsToRY, page 634.) 


AFGHAN ASSASSIN EXECUTED 


Said Kemal, the Afghan student 
who on June 6, 1933, murdered Mo- 
hammed Aziz Khan, Afghan Minister 
to Germany and a brother of the late 
King Nadir Shah, was executed in 
Berlin early in January. 





Japan Goes Her Own Way 


By GROVER CLARK 


6sFPIHE road for Japan to take has 

long been chosen,” said Foreign 
Minister Hirota on Jan. 22, 1935, in 
concluding before the Diet his sum- 
mary of Japan’s foreign relations. “It 
is the cardinal principle of our foreign 
policy,” he declared, “to promote Ja- 
pan’s peaceful and friendly relations 
with every country.” The Washington 
Naval Treaty was denounced because 
it had “become incompatible with our 
basic policy”; yet “it is inconceivable 
that there should be any cause of 
conflict” between the United States 
and Japan. Nor could he “think of any 
part of the globe where adjustment of 
interests between” Great Britain and 
Japan “might be considered in any 
way unobtainable.” 

Japan, Mr. Hirota added, wished to 
deal “‘in the spirit of this policy” with 
all other countries “especially with 
our neighbor States, with which we 
are anxious to foster good will and 
fraternal sentiments.” He suggested 
that the Soviet Government give “spe- 
cial consideration to the erection of 
military works in the Far East, espe- 
cially along the Soviet-Manchukuo 
frontiers, with the view of promoting 
mutual trust and assurance.” He wel- 
comed the apparent weakening of 
the Communists in China, “fervently 
hoped” that China soon would “awake 
to the realization of the whole situa- 
tion of East Asia and undertake to 
meet the genuine aspirations of our 
country,” and expressed gratification 
that “there is today a growing trend 
among the Chinese people to appreci- 
ate the true motive of Japan.” 

Finally, he decried the erection of 


trade barriers against Japanese goods, 
and pointed out that “the advance of 
Japanese commodities on the markets 
of the world today is only the fruit 
of our nation’s united and indefatiga- 
ble labors for many years.” 

In itself the statement was innocu- 
ous enough, but it gave no indication 
that those in control of Japan’s Gov- 
ernment intend to budge on the ques- 
tion of naval parity or to turn aside 
from the road to dominance in the Far 
East, no matter what the other na- 
tions may say. Statements from other 
influential sources in Japan indicate 
more clearly than Mr. Hirota’s diplo- 
matic vagueness exactly how Japan’s 
chieftains are thinking. 

Late in December, for example, the 
publicity bureau of the army issued 
the second in the series of pamphlets 
that forms part of a propaganda cam- 
paign carried on in recent months to 
convince the Japanese people of the 
rightness and necessity of their mili- 
taristic program. This pamphlet de- 
clared bluntly that Japan is sur- 
rounded by enemies—the Western 
powers whose jealousy and fear have 
been aroused by Japan’s “irresistible” 
rise through the sixty years during 
which she was compelled to endure the 
insults of other nations. 

Now, however, Japan is able to go 
her own way. “The great war brought 
us into the ranks of first-class powers. 
The mandated islands furnished us 
with a good footing in the Western 
Pacific. The Manchurian affair was a 
turning point; by establishing a co- 
alition with Manchukuo we have ac- 
quired a firm basis for national de- 
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fense.” Even if the League of Nations 
had as its sole object “the maintenance 
of the interests of the exploiter coun- 
tries, and the whole world attempted 
to block our way,” Japan now has 
reached a position from which she can 
declare that “the peace of the East 
cannot be maintained without us. If 
any should interfere, disregarding Ja- 
pan, we are prepared to resist.” In 
other words, nothing can be done in 
the Far East against Japan’s wishes. 

Japan’s position, the pamphlet says, 
resembles that of pre-war Germany. 
Japan’s armaments by land and sea 
must be strengthened in order to avoid 
Germany’s fate, but this cannot be 
achieved by attempts “‘to adjust arma- 
ments to finance, as we have hitherto 
done.” Such a course of “passive de- 
fense” has been followed by most 
countries, and “history tells us where 
it leads. Germany was defeated be- 
cause the army had not been permitted 
to increase by only a few divisions be- 
fore the war.” 

The Soviet Union has set the ex- 
ample that Japan should follow—the 
way of “positive defense.” Russia “is 
replenishing national defenses with all 
its might. It has enforced an economic 
system which can be adapted to na- 
tional defense very quickly.” For 
Japan, which “is now at the cross- 
roads of her destiny,” the attempt to 
“set sufficient armaments from the 
present system * * * would bring 
about national bankruptcy and dis- 
solve the unity of the nation. We must 
set up a new economic system which 
can provide the expenditures neces- 
sary for defense without threatening 
the national life.” That certainly is 
plain enough speaking. Questioned 
about the pamphlet, the War Minister 
told the Diet that it described the 
general ideas current in the army. 

With the Japanese army chiefs 
speaking out in such fashion, it is not 
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surprising to find Eiji Amau, the un- 
diplomatic spokesman for the Foreign 
Office, flatly charging the United 
States with aggressive intentions. In 
the course of a reply on Jan. 11, to 
Norman Davis’s recent remarks on 
the naval question, the unofficial 
spokesman said: “That the United 
States possesses armaments nearly 
twice as large as Japan’s can only be 
considered as necessitated by her in- 
tention to extend her aggressive op- 
erations into the Far East.” 

Foreign Minister Hirota’s hint that 
“strong determination” would be 
needed to “realize the consummation” 
of Japan’s purposes was repeated in 
more emphatic terms by Navy Minis- 
ter Osumi in reply to a question in the 
House of Representatives on Jan. 28. 
When the possibility of a naval race 
was asked, Admiral Osumi replied: 
“The Navy Ministry never has said 
there would be no naval race. We can- 
not predict the future.” Japan, he de- 
clared, is trying to get the other 
powers to “understand and accept Ja- 
pan’s fair and just stand. But if any 
power * * * embarks upon expansion 
of its navy * * * the whole Japanese 
nation must make up its mind to cope 
with the situation even if we are re- 
duced to eating rice gruel. We have 
no intention of embarking on a naval 
race, but, if negotiations fail, we have 
a policy and are prepared for it.” 

Japan’s new dictator in Manchuria 
also has made it plain by word and 
act that the military chieftains are 
determined to go ahead with their pro- 
gram of dominance. Last September 
they forced the Cabinet to approve re- 
organization of the Japanese admin- 
istration in Manchuria. As a result, 
complete control of Japanese interests 
and activities was given to the army 
officer who is both Ambassador to 
Manchukuo and Commander of the 
Japanese forces. The sabre-rattling 
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General Minami, as one of his first 
acts after taking over this post on 
Dec. 10, arranged for consolidating 
Japanese economic control. This is to 
be accomplished through the creation 
of a “bi-national’’ Economic Board. 

The board, according to reports in 
the Japanese papers, is to deal with 
economic matters in which Japan and 
Manchukuo are concerned. Half the 
members will be appointed by each 
government, but the chief Japanese 
member will be the chairman. Deci- 
sions are to be by majority vote, 
with the chairman deciding in case of 
a tie. Both governments are to agree 
to enforce the decisions of the board. 
All this looks reasonable enough on 
the surface. The joker is that General 
Minami, besides his other positions, is 
to hold the chairmanship, and two of 
the Manchukuo members will be Jap- 
anese who hold high official positions 
in the puppet State. Thus the Japanese 
dominate the board which in turn con- 
trols all economic developments in 
Manchukuo. 

This, however, is simply another 
step along the road which “has long 
been chosen.” In his first interview 
after reaching the Manchukuo capital, 
the Ambassador-Commander-Dictator 
told the correspondent of The New 
York Times on Jan. 20 that neither 
the administrative reorganization nor 
his taking office reflected any change 
of policy. Furthermore, he declared, 
neither the present nor any future 
Japanese Cabinet would oppose the 
policies which have been followed be- 
cause these policies express Japanese 
national opinion, not merely the de- 
sires of the army. 

Shortly before leaving Toyko for 
Manchuria General Minami was quoted 
as saying that any Cabinet that op- 
posed the policies of the new régime 
deserved to be overthrown. In January 
he qualified this by asserting that 
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there is no real division of opinion in 
Japan, and that he had made the 
statement as a warning to China not 
to expect any change. But lest there 
be any misunderstanding as to Japa- 
nese military control of Manchurian 
affairs, he added that “‘the time is not 
yet ripe and probably will not be in 
the near future for turning over the 
administration of Japanese affairs 
here to a civilian group.” 

At the very time that Mr. Hirota 
was saying that Japan desired “peace- 
ful and friendly relations” with neigh- 
boring States, Japanese and Manchu- 
kuoan troops were carrying out a 
fairly large-scale drive into the Chi- 
nese territory of Chahar. Over 4,000 
Japanese-controlled soldiers, aided by 
three airplanes, tanks and other mod- 
ern equipment were involved. Reports 
indicated that this operation was only 
the beginning of what is expected by 
observers in China to bea far-reaching 
drive to extend Japanese domination 
over Inner Mongolia. Thus the Soviet 
Union and China will be separated. 

Russian penetration into the Far 
Western Chinese territory of Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkestan) is being men- 
tioned in Tokyo as a possible threat to 
Japan’s interests. Foreign Minister 
Hirota referred to it in his Diet 
speech; on the same day an official 
spokesman said that Soviet economic 
and political penetration into Sinkiang 
“menaces the peace and stability of 
East Asia which it is Japan’s mission 
to maintain.” The Foreign Office 
spokesman remarked, about the same 
time, that the withdrawal of the Chi- 
nese Communist forces westward to- 
ward Szechuan Province was a move 
to establish closer contacts with the 
Russians in the Far West. In reply to 
a question as to what Japan proposed 
to do about it, he said: “At present 
we can only watch.” Two or three 
days later. the drive into Chahar 
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started. All this looks like a Japanese 
attempt to find an excuse for advanc- 
ing into Mongolia. 

The possibility of Chinese resistance 
to Japanese advance in Chahar, and 
in North China generally, had been 
materially reduced by the removal of 
145,000 Chinese troops from North to 
Central China in December and early 
January. 

A good deal of popular indignation 
has been aroused in China by this and 
other acts of the Nanking authorities 
which have created the impression 
that General Chiang and his associates 
are dangerously submissive to Japa- 
nese pressure. Nanking has replied by 
executions and wholesale arrests which 
in the North amount to a virtual 
reign of terror. The drive nominally is 
being made against “Communists,” 
but prominent among those arrested 
are persons who have been outspoken 
in their criticism of General Chiang’s 
failure to act more decisively against 
the Japanese. Mr. Hirota’s remark to 
the Diet that he was “glad to acknowl- 
edge * * * a growing trend among 
the Chinese people to appreciate the 
true motive of Japan” certainly did 
not minimize the feeling that the Nan- 
king authorities are too pro-Japanese. 

These circumstances gave especial 
significance to talks late in January 
between General Chiang and the Jap- 
anese Minister to China. General 
Chiang hastened to deny that there 
was any foundation for the talk of 
a Chinese-Japanese rapprochement 
that would make China economically 
dependent on Japan. “The rumor that 
China eventually will become a protec- 
torate is childish,” he said on Feb. 1. 
But “a high Japanese official” on the 
same day told the correspondent of 
The New York Times at Shanghai that 
“we have put our general policy in the 
Far East squarely before the Chinese 
leaders and the next move is theirs.” 
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Then this definite threat was added: 
“They were told that if they did not 
see the international political situation 
in the Orient as we do, we would be 
unable to guarantee against repetition 
of events similar to the Manchurian 
incident of 1931, the Shanghai clash 
of 1932 and the recent Chahar-Jehol 
clash.” Altogether, the circumstances 
are curiously reminiscent of the pres- 
entation of the Twenty-one Demands 
to Yuan Shih-kai in 1915. 


SALE OF THE CHINESE EASTERN | 


In Manchuria, one of the principal 
sources of Russo-Japanese friction 
has been removed by the final agree- 
ment for the sale to Manchukuo of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. The agree- 
ment was reached at Tokyo on Jan. 
22. The formal signing and the first 
cash payment were scheduled for some 
time in February. 

The basic price for the railway was 
announced last Autumn—140,000,000 
yen (about $39,900,000) for the road 
and 30,000,000 yen (about $8,500,000) 
for retirement allowances for the So- 
viet employes of the line. The first 
cash payment will be somewhat 
smaller than anticipated—30,000,000 
yen, including part of the retirement 
allowances, instead of 50,000,000. The 
total cash payment, however, which 
is to be spread over three years, will 
be one-third of the total price. The 
other two-thirds is payable in goods, 
including rice, raw silk, textiles, small 
ships, electrical machinery, tea, soya 
beans and other articles. The Japanese 
Government guarantees the payment 
of both the cash and the goods. Ad- 
justment is provided should the ex- 
change value of the yen fluctuate 
more than 8 per cent. Ownership of 
the line changes hands when the sale 
agreement is formally signed. The So- 
viet employes are given two months in 
which to withdraw to Russia. 
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INFERIORITY 


COMPLEX 


A true story of a man who found that 
self-confidence is not a matter 


of education or luck 


E WAS GOOD in his 
H job. No one denied 
that. But he felt in- 
ferior to his associates. Most 
of them were college men. He 


envied them the mysterious 
thing called “background.” 


Today he happens to be one 
of the principals of the busi- 
ness. But more important he 
has lost his inferiority complex. 
Instead of envying his once 
better informed associates he 
is their equal. 


His case is by no means 
unusual. He is one of the. 
many who have learned the 
simple secret that good reading 
opens the gateway of the mind 
and offers a broader view of 
life. It is this broader view 
that inspires self-confidence. 
In one word it’s culture. 


There are thousands of men 
today who lack a classical 
knowledge and who don’t 
know where to turn for it. The 
cold stone front of a public 
library suggests groping among 
thousands of books. ‘What 


are the really great books?’ 
they ask. 


The question has been won- 
derfully answered by America’s 
greatest educator, Dr. Eliot, 
forty years president of Har- 
vard. He made it a vital 
part of his great life work to 
assemble in one set the really 
worthwhile writings. These 
books place you on an equal 
footing with the best educated 
of your associates. These books 
are what people mean by a 
“literary background.” 


The new edition of the Har- 
vard Classics is undoubtedly 
the greatest book value of our 
times. Beautifully bound and 
printed, magnificently  illus- 
trated, this set matches the 
finest sets in private libraries. 
Yet the cost is amazingly low. 
In fact, less than you pay for 
popular fiction. 

THIS FREE BOOK. You need 
not decide now. But by all means 
own this famous free book, ‘‘FIF- 
TEEN MINUTES A DAY.” It 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of read- 
ing. It may mean a new view of 
life to you, greater self-confidence, 
and, above all, keener pleasure. It 


will be sent you FREE. Mail this 
coupon today, 


P. F. COLLIER & SON DIST. CORP. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all 
about the new Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) 
and contains Dr. Eliot’s own statement of how he 
came to select the greatest library of all time. 


Mr. 
NAME 
Mis 


Address 
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Was Marx Right? 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM; The Theoretical Foun- 
dations of Marxism-Leninism. By V. Adoratsky. New 
York: International Publishers, 1934. 50 cents. 

HE underlying philosophy of the Soviet 
system is no longer Marxism pure and sim- 
ple but the doctrine as interpreted and 

enlarged by Lenin. Hence this brief exposi- 
tion by the director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute of Moscow is as much concerned with 
the ideas of Lenin as of Marx and Engels, be- 
cause ‘‘Lenin lived and acted in new and dif- 
ferent conditions and a number of questions 
had to be considered afresh. Using the method 
of Marx, he solved the difficult problem of how 
the fight for revolutionary Marxism must be 
conducted in the new and complex conditions 
created by an era of imperialism and the be- 
ginnings of the world proletarian revolution.”’ 

According to Marx, the process of contradic- 
tion in human society is the struggle between 
classes and it is this that gives rise to the driv- 
ing force in social development: ‘‘The bourgeoi- 
sie and the proletariat are opposites; but at the 
same time they comprise a definite unity; they 
are the classes of a single social and economic 
formation—capitalism—in a state of irreconcil- 
able contradiction.’’ This idea, fundamental to 
Marxism, is diametrically opposed not only to 
the philosophy of all the great democratic na- 
tions in which the constant effort is to harmon- 
ize the conflicting aims of capital and labor, but 
also to the theory and practice of Mussolini’s 
corporate State, which goes further and insists 
that bourgeoisie and proletariat shall remain a 
definite unity. 

As we look at the world in its present state 
of turmoil we are only too well aware of a ter- 
rific struggle everywhere, but the question is 
whether the Marxist is correct in saying that 
it is even in the most general terms a struggle 
between bourgeoisie and proletariat. Lenin 
undoubtedly brought about a revolution in Rus- 
sia on this assumption, even if some future 
historical interpretation based upon deeper in- 
sight may prove that he was wrong and that 
his revolution was not a Marxist one at all. 
Elsewhere, especially in the leading civilized 
countries, there are still no signs that what- 
ever changes are developing are in the direc- 
tion of the class struggle as defined by Com- 
munists. 

Moreover, even if the present dislocations in 
the capitalist system are undoubtedly tending 
toward something different, is it certain that 
the new social order that will take its place 
necessarily will be something in the nature 
of socialism? Is it not possible that the heir 
to capitalism may be a system of which we are 
at present unable to form any conception at 
all? When we consider the impotence of peo- 
ples to take hold of and control their own des- 
tinies, when we see that the masses are little 
more than ‘‘dumb driven cattle,’’ there are the 
strongest reasons for suggesting that the pres- 


ent disharmony and contradiction in social life 
may not be solved by proletarian triumph. 
AUSTIN Hay. 


Curzon the Diplomat 


CURZON: THE LAST PHASE 1919-1925. A Study in 
Post-War Diplomacy. By Harold Nicolson. Boston 
$2 to New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 

ORTUNATELY Harold Nicolson has a gift 
K for brilliant characterization and for the 

apt phrase. The gift alone saves his study 
of Curzon, the diplomat, for Nicolson has al- 
lowed his own vast knowledge of post-war 
diplomacy to run away with him. Curzon is 
lost sight of in page after page of detail about 
the Eastern question, Smyrna or Chanak. 

Perhaps it is just as well, for Curzon, despite 

his biographer’s striving, does not emerge as 

an interesting, much less a lovable, character. 

Instead, he seems to have been a pompous, 

ambitious, aristocratic imperialist of the old 

school—and a near-sighted one in the bargain. 

“Curzon,’’ even Nicolson admits, ‘‘was al- 

ways a bad European, nor did he consider any 

territorial or other problems of the Continent 
as comparable in importance to the security 
of India and its communications.” If that 
was true, need there be surprise that Lloyd 

George time and again ignored his Foreign 

Secretary during the critical post-war years 

when the focus of diplomacy was European? 
Curzon’s reputation in this study stands or 

falls upon his conduct in the Winter of 1922-23 

at the Lausanne Conference. There he did suc- 

ceed in restoring British diplomatic prestige 
by his handling of the prickly Turkish situa- 
tion. But even at Lausanne, Curzon was more 
concerned with diplomatic triumphs than with 
human justice, for he was ever a good Brit- 
isher and a poor internationalist. Though Nic- 
olson is far from blind to Curzon’s faults, the 
reader will strongly suspect that Nicolson him- 
self is something of an imperialist, that he too 
has little use for the ‘‘inferior peoples’’ who 
stand in the way of Britain’s imperial might. 

For that reason, if for no other, he has sym- 

pathy for Lord Curzon. An appendix which 

discusses ‘‘the practice of diplomacy’”’ brings 
the reader up short. This is no biography—it is 

a study in diplomacy. E. FrRANcIS Brown. 


Civilian Control in War 
HIGH COMMAND IN THE WORLD WAR. By William 


Dilworth Puleston. 
1934. $3. 
APTAIN PULESTON, who is Chief of 
Naval Intelligence in the Navy Depart- 
ment, combines a wide knowledge of a 
great deal more than naval matters with 
real ability to express himself in a clear and 
vigorous style. For that reason his latest book 
is a very effective exposition of his theme, 


New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 
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(A STORY FROM LIFE) * 


ETER AND DONNIE were pitifully small 

to be left alone in their western home after 
the death of their parents. That’s why their 
Uncle Ed sent for them to live with him. 


But Uncle Ed was away cn business most 
of the time, and it was his high strung wife, 
Eva, who had to care for them. Everything 
they did annoyed her. Their childish laughter 
and healthy fun disturbed her. She nagged 
and scolded. Often she whipped them... Only 
Grandpa, who boarded with Uncle Ed, really 
loved them. 


Sometimes in the dead of night they planned 
desperately to run away — anywhere. Any- 
thing to be free! But always Grandpa’s love 
made such desertion seem treason. 

Then one day, when things seemed darkest, 
Grandpa sprang a surprise. 

“Peter and Donnie won’t bother you any 
more, Eva,” he said. “We three are going 


PROVIDENT 
MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 


Il 


y; 


= 
a 


away together. You see, my Provident Mutual 
retirement policy matures today, and every 
month as long as I live I'll get a check for 
$150. Get your things ready, boys. We’re go- 


ing home!” 
*k * * 


On nine successive Tuesday nights, starting 
October 2 with the story of Peter and Donnie, 
Provident Mutual will broadcast a series of 
stories from life over the NBC Blue (WJZ) 
network.* Tune in the Story Behind the 
Claim and enjoy the real drama behind this 
“business of a million thrills.” 
*(9:15 E.S.T.—8:15 C.S.T.— 10:15 P.S.T.) 


ADVANCE OFFER 


Don't Jong for financial independence: Mailthe coupon today 

for your complimentary copy of “Seven Keys to Content- 

ment,” the handsomely illustrated book that will be offered 
to our radio audience. Learn from it how to 
make sure of your financial security as the 
boys’ grandfather made sure of his. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
BEB SE RRSRBRRSRRRRERRR ER 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentleman: Please send me a complimentary 
copy of “Seven Keys to Contentment.” I 
assume no obligation in making this request. 


Name 


Address 
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HAT a difference you feel, almost 

the instant you start to rub aching, 
throbbing spots of pain with good old 
Absorbine Jr. 

It seems to spread a soothing, warming 
glow right down to the deepest point of 
the congestion—muscles tight with pain 
begin to relax. And then, as your hand 
moves back and forth over that sore spot, 
you feel a warm comforting glow, quick- 
ly followed by soothing coolness as the 
knot of pain eases away. 

For forty years, the most famous coach- 
es, trainers and athletes have used Ab- 
sorbine Jr. and praised it—for bruises, 
strains, sprains and aching muscles. You 
certainly ought to keep a bottle in your 
home. It saves a lot of suffering—and it’s 
also a fine antiseptic for cuts and burns. 

You can get Absorbine Jr. at all drug- 
gists, $1.25 a bottle. It is economical to use 
—only a few drops are necessary per ap- 
plication. For free sample write today to 

W. F. Young, Ine. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains, sleeplessness, Athlete’s Foot 
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“the real reason for the costly failures of 
Europe’s democracies in waging war.” In 
other words, civil control by Cabinets and 
Parliaments of the war machine has tremen- 
dous disadvantages. That of course is true, 
and it applies to the direction of all kinds 
of experts by political representatives of the 
people as well as by autocratic rulers who are 
no better qualified to pass on technical ques- 
tions. Captain Puleston’s book, being written 
from the standpoint of the professional fight- 
ing man with an understanding of politics, 
turns out to be a very interesting and stimu- 
lating summary of the history of the World 
War, well worth reading in conjunction with 
the books written by historians who have had 
|no first-hand contact with the events they 
describe. A. HH, 


Did Victoria Rule? 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER MINISTERS. By John A. 
R. Marriott. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1934. $3.50. 


ERE is one of the most frequently de- 
H picted periods of English history treated 

from a new angle. Queen Victoria and 
her Ministers are approached through their 
political effect upon each other and upon the 
monarchy. But a brief treatment such as this 
does not permit of anything but a rapid and 
somewhat superficial account of the workings 
of the constitutional monarchy at the height of 
its prosperity, and the differing effects of each 
official on domestic and foreign affairs. The 
author’s method serves to bring out the influ- 
ence exerted by the Queen on her Ministers, 
and although each chapter concludes with a 
terse evaluation of their personalities and 
achievements, there is no deep insight into 
character, for we do not see these statesmen 
move or hear them talk. To the Prince Con- 
sort, a greater political force until his death 
than most of the Ministers, there are only two 
brief references. 

The author’s allusions to diplomatic ques- 
tions are frequently vague, so that the reader 
is unable to form an opinion on the facts. 
If one misses the personal touches of a 
Strachey, one finds instead a new appreciation 
of Victoria’s place in politics, her strength and 
determination, her elasticity of mind, and her 
ability to cope with the varying temperaments 
of her Ministers. She stood firm on her prerog- 
ative and refused to appear partisan—even to 
her favorite Ministers. She ‘‘refused to have 
put into her mouth words which she did not 
approve’”’ and revised the ‘‘Queen’s Speech”’ in 
1859. She tried to be impartial in foreign 
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The past quarter-century has witnessed an evolution in Man’s practical and cultural knowledge com- 
parable to no other period in civilization’s history. The foundation book of education, Webster's New 
International Dictionary, had to be remade to comprehend this vast change. No mere revision was 


adequate. A new creation was necessary—a new book that could serve the present generation as Merriam- 
Websters have served succeeding generations for more than a century. The stupendous task of making 2 


NEW Merriam-Webster has been completed. A new book has been created that is greater even than its 
CREATION famous predecessors and beyond comparison with any other book ever published. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Most Authoritative Staff of 600,000 Entries—Greater by 122,000 


Editors Ever Organized than Any Other Dictionary; Thou- 
Under the leadership of William Allan sands of New Words; 12,000 Terms 
Neilson, President of Smith College, as Illustrated; Magnificent Plates in 
aa in Chief, the “oo — = Color and Half Tone; Thousands of 
editors ever organized was created to ° ° i 
make this volume and to maintain the Encyclopedic Articles; 35,000 Geo- 
Merriam-Webster reputation for “‘supreme graphical Entries; 13,000 Biographi- 
authority.’”’ Every technical subject was cal Entries; 200 Valuable Tables; 
handled by a specialist. Synonyms and Antonyms; 3,300 
. Pages; Cost $1,300,000.00. 
600,000 Entries—The ‘ pinto 
Greatest Amount of Informa- 


tion Ever Put Into One Volume 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


[ 1 
The scope and completeness of material | Please send me without cost or obli- | 
in this book make it a source of infor- | gation your illustrated booklet describing I 
mation on every subject in the whole Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
range of knowledge. It is the key to every | Second Edition—The New Merriam- | 
science, every art, every branch of man’s Webster. 10-34) 
thought and activity. Never before has | (C.H. 

any book covered as many subjects. Name... 


See the New Merriam-Webster at Your 


Bookstore, or Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 





anne AO a New Word 


Charles A. Beard Every Day 


says: “Just the right book to have 


at the elbow when reading the ‘ | tiie a bulary 


’ 
day’s news from the four corners ERE is a new device which makes it 
o easy to do that automatically. Now 
of the earth. it’s fun to strengthen your ability to 
use words effectively. g 
Each day this Winston ‘‘WORD- 
re t as Pa) A-DAY” (FREE for the asking) 
selects and presents one forceful, 
constantly useful word so ingeni- 


< ously (with definition, pronunciation, 
urren?t ffairs ete.) that it becomes — during that 
same on, on eee part of 
your vocabulary e coupon will bring 
you a free copy of this Winston WORD- 
By J. F. HORRABIN A- DAY. Right WITH it will be sent 
“For the non-technical reader, interested in en Se OS 
the major facts of current history, I know of 


no other book which gives in such concen- MHheWINSTON Simplified DICTIONARY 


trated form the geographic setting of the Thite Bonn: Wiad 0 Whsttonaey Se.0 Taye ile on:cines an: tunnel 


— s T. Shotwell. it is acclaimed by_ Booth Tarkington, Christopher Morley, ¥ 
problems of today Jame T.§ Roberts Rinehart, Zona Gale; yet so * echoburty as to cane 


ia : Harvard, Stanford, Columbia, and other seats of learnin 

New and useful kind of atlas that persons For full description of it and your free copy of The Winston 

will want to keep within easy reach for w ORD- A- DAY. a annll common te The John C. Winston Company, 

. i 7 inston g hila., Pa. 

a better understanding of current affairs.’’ POSER Sapo ee ten eeeasseesecasece) 
—N. Y. Time JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 710 Winston Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

N. ¥. Ti ” Please mail to me The Winston WORD-A-DAY— FREE, ” with- 


74 maps with explanatory text $1.50 econ or obligation. Also facts about The Winston Simplified 
ictionary. 


Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. sceedeccnssescenmenssaass 
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Spare Time Training 
that helps you 


Speed Up 
Prosperity! 


Day YOU want to speed up the return of prosperity 
to you—insure your early and large participation 
in the new jobs, promotions and salary increases— 
get fullest benefits from the business pick-up? 

You can do it 

For many months to come, individual competition 
in business will be tremendous. Employers—up against 
new problems, fighting for survival and profits—will 
be able to pick and choose. Naturally they will prefer 
the trained man—the man who has special ability to 
offer them 

it you wish this advantage, stmply mark on the 
coupon the field of business in which you are most 
interested. We will send you full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell you how our com- 
plete success-building program helps you plan your 
future, trains you in your spare time, and works with 
you all through your career. Send the coupon NOW, 


=e Find Yourself Through laSalla—.—_——— 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 10392-R, Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding the 
success-building training and service | have 
marked with an \ below. Also a copy of “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One all without obliga 
tion to tic 


() Business Management: raining for Of 
ficial, Managerial, Sales and Departmental 
Executive positions 

| Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales 
lrainer, Sales Promotion Manager, Manu 
facturer’s Agent, aad all positions in retail, 
wholesale or specialty selling 

| Higher Accountancy: Training for posi 
tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Pub 
lic Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc 
Traffic Management: Training tor posi 
tion as Railroad or ladustrial Traffic Man 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor. «tc 

| Law: LL. B. Degree 

| Banking aad Finance: Training for 
executive positions in Banks and Financial 
lustitutions 

} Moderna Foremanship: Training for posi- 
tions in Shop Management, such as that 
Of Superintendent, General Foreman, Fore- 
man, Sub-Foreman, etc 
ladustrial Management: Training for 
Works Management, Production Control, 
ludustrial Engineering, etc 
Personnel Management; Training for 
Personnel Manager, Industiial Relations 
Manager, Employment Manager, and posi- 
tions in Employee Service 

| Modern Business Correspondence; 
lraining for Sales or Collection Correspon 
dent, Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc 
Stenography: Training in the new superior 
machine shorthand, Stenotypy 
Railway Station 
Management 

O) Railway Accounting 

} Expert Bookkeeping 
Business English 

) Commercial Law 

| Credit and Collec- 
tion Correspondence 
Paper Salesman's 
lraining 
Public Speaking 
C. P, A, Coaching 
Commercial Spanish 
Office Management 
Food Store Manage- 
ment 


Address 
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affairs, as Marriott shows in her attitude on 
the Schleswig-Holstein and Italian questions 
She shone beside such figures as Melbourne, 
Peel, Russell, Palmerston, Derby, Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Aberdeen and Salisbury—each bril 
liant in his own way. She sailed triumphantly 
through one crisis after another, 

Although, there were, of course, times when 
Victoria’s judgment was wrong, these were 
moderated by her constitutional limitations, 
which she “well understood.’’ Thus, the autho: 
establishes his theme that the outstanding 
quality of her relationship with her Ministers 
was compromise: ‘‘Without a readiness to com 
promise, without constant give and take, with 
out mutual tolerance and abundant good-hu 
mor, a form of government, combining ele 
ments so apparently incongruous as hereditary 
monarchy and parliamentary democracy, would 
evidently be doomed to speedy disaster.”’ 

J. LasceLLes-RANBSON. 


Unhappy India 
INDIAN PATCHWORK, By Edward and Mary Chartes 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co,, 1934, $2 

UITE possibly this able book will cause 

as many shocked and pious protests as 
Katherine Mayo’s now famous Mother 
India. It seems to be an authentic and hon 
est work, however, and cannot be dismissed 
with deprecatory gestures. Mr, Charles was 
for some time principal of a large Hindu 
Moslem college in Central India. Neither he 
nor his wife stayed there very long, but they 
stayed long enough and opened their eyes 
wide enough, to absorb vivid impressions of 
the country and its people. Typical was the 
fine cobra coiled one day in the commode, or 
the fawning manner in which ambitious local 
boys besought scholerships. The British resi 
dents, we are told, pursue their petty colonial 
pleasures, ganging up on tigers, backbiting 
in their clubs, but the immense native popu 
lation continues to store up hatred for the 
white masters and to accumulate that power 
which will one day overwhelm the British 
and drive them from their empire. Murder 
lurks behind the Indian hedgerow; the people 
are false and filthy; dirt and disease abound 
and a day of reckoning is coming. Briefly 
and bitterly the authors draw up their indict 
ment, and surely it is one of the most im 
pressive ever drawn. After reading it one 
will probably forget all about the sainted 
Gandhi, and turn to weeping for a very un 
happy country. RaLpH THOMPSON. 


ry. Y . 
The Chinese Reds 
THE CHINESE SOVIETS. By Victor A. Yakhontof! 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1934. $2.75, 
FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE CHINESE SOVIET 


REPUBLIC. New York: International Publishers, 
1934, 75 cents, 


S Chiang Kai-shek has already waged five 
unsuccessful campaigns to put down the 


Chinese Reds, and is now engaged in a 
sixth, it is fair to regard Chinese communism 
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LOSING CASTE: 


iixtravagant claims invariably react upon 
the advertiser, 

if you are interested in learning how to 
write stories and articles we would rather 
you form your own Opinion from our com- 
prehensive prospectus, 

Simply write and say “Send me your 
latest book CAREERS IN WRITING 
without charge.” 


U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING 


Dept. 200 20 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 


23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
ll IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
60 Rockefeller Center - New York 


AlNiene 2 oon Theatre| 


year. Graduates: Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Una 
Merkel, Mary Pickford, Peggy Shannon, Zita Johann, etc. 
Musical Comedy. 
Appearances while learning. N. Y. 
Write Sec’y ELLIS, for Catalog 5, 66 West 


Radio, Drama, Dance, 


MERRICOURT 


“e girls and boys, 2 to 12. By month or 
year, Safe, healthy, happy country board- 
ing school. Small group, Personal care of 
directors. ‘ 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury, Berlin, Conn, 
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For Your Library 

















A National Best Seller 





e “It is a joyful task to lead 
olen to a book that has all 
the allurement of the travels 
of Marco Polo,”’ Harry 
Hansen, Harper’s Magazine. 











“A Fascinating Book of Ad- 
venture, Discovery and Hair- 
breadth Escapes!’”” — N. Y. 
Times. 
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(with 250 Illustrations) 
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AreYou 
WORRIEDabout 


HEART TROUBLE? 


HETHER you really have or merely sus- 
W pect you have heart trouble, you owe 
it to yourself and family to know 
more about your heart. Perhaps you are 
needlessly worried. Only 20% of those who 
consult doctors about it actually HAVE heart 


trouble. The complaints of the other 80% are traceable 
to minor ailments, These, if not cared for properly, may 
lead to heart trouble, Heart-throbbing—chest pains—‘heart- 
cough’'—even high blood pressure does not always mean 
the heart is affected. It may only be protesting. But 
those who want to live longer must heed such warnings! 


NOW —- Amazing FACTS, 
Told in Everyday Words! 


Dr. 8. Calvin Smith, noted specialist, now clearly ex- 
plains the heart’s every action, reaction, pulsation. He 
bombards, with cold facets, many fallacies. He states 
there has NEVER been any proof tobacco affects the 
heart! Coffee is beneficial to adult hearts. Heart dis- 
ease is NOT inherited! Women with certain types of 
heart trouble CAN safely face motherhood. **High’’ or 
‘low’? blood pressure is often the healthiest possible 


State. Ageing hearts usually thrive on small quantities 
of alcohol, 





A Message From a 
Famous Specialist 


In his new book, ‘‘That Heart of 
Yours,’’ Dr. Smith tells you the 
truths a specialist would tell if 
he could talk to you undisturbed 
for three hours. He explains that, 
fragile 
mechanism many imagine, none 
would survive babyhood. Actual- 


SOME 
SYMPTOMS 
TO WATCH 
Rapid Pulse 
Tiring Easily 
Shert Breath 

Chest Pains 

Fainting 


Coughing—Dropsy , 
Swollen Veins if the heart were the 
Dizziness 
Swollen Ankles 


Gas Pressing On ly, the heart is your strongest 


Heart muscle, 
Head Congestion 
Paipitation 


Its energy could lift a 
large auto a foot in an hour! You 
NEED this book, Never before has 
the true story of the heart, and 
how to take care of it, been told so clearly, so completely! 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you are, or ever have been, worried about your heart, 
send no money with coupon below. When this book is 
delivered, pay postman only $2, plus few 
cents postage charges. Read it five days, 
If not convinced it will relieve you of 
many worries—give you proven ways to 
Suard your heart in youth, maturity, 
old age—then return book and your $2 
will be refunded. 

Mail coupon now! J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Dept. 310, 227 South 6th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


& J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Dept. 310, 
227 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, in a plain container, Dr, 
Smith's new book, ‘‘That Heart of Yours.’’ 


I will deposit $2, plus few cents postage, with postman 
on delivery. 

It is understood that I may return the book for refund 
within 5 days if not satisfied 





NAME 


CITY STATE 


| | Check here if you are ENCLOSING $2 herewith, 
thus saving postage charges. Same refund privilege 
applies, of course, 


aR RRR Re eee ee ee 
SEE eee eee ee ee ee 
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Health 


ottled 


One quart of milk supplies about } y/ OA of these foods build health and 
the same amount of bodily energy ? are important in the diet. The 


as 9 eggs, or 34 lb. beefsteak, or 4/5 
lb. chicken, or 6% oranges, or 2 
lb. potatoes, or 3 |b. string beans. 


ILK, as an all-round food, is one 

of the most essential of our every- 
day foods. Milk gives you much for little. 
In choosing your foods, be sure that milk 
is among the first on the list. 


For health, milk is conceded to be the 
almost perfect food. It contains practically 
all the elements that the human body 
needs: minerals, vitamins, proteins, sugars 
and fats—all necessary for building a 
healthy body and for warding off disease. 


The form in which milk is taken is not 


comparison merely brings out the es- 
sential part that milk plays in con- 
tributing fuel or energy to the diet. 


milk to curdle shortly after you swallow 
it. If milk is drunk rapidly digestion is 
likely to be slow and difficult. 


Children especially need plenty of milk. 
Rest has no charm for them. No healthy 
child will stay parked while awake. He 
waits a minute or two perhaps, and then 
he is an acrobat again. An active, growing 
child must have fuel and building material 
for his body. Give him good, fresh milk 
—a quart a day if youcan. And give the 
grown-ups a pint a day. For underweights 


and convalescents, a quart. For expectant 
or nursing mothers, a quart. 


Milk has unsurpassed food value. To take 
milk regularly is the surest and easiest way 
of making certain that you give your body 
the variety of food materials it needs to 
keep you in good physical condition. 


28 98 328 3838 38 483t333) 
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important. Some persons like it cold. 
Others take it when they are ready for 
sleep and prefer it hot. Still others like 
it better when it is flavored with cocoa 
or chocolate or used in soups, sauces or 
desserts. 


a8 SH S838 38 sg s8209 


Milk should not be regarded as a bever- 


Ta 


age; it isa food. Sip it slowly; get the 
flavor out of it. Don’t use it merely to 
quench thirst, and don’t drink it rapidly. 


The gastric juice of the stomach causes pte rian: 


To know milk as you should know it, ask 
for a free copy of the Metropolitan booklet 
“Milk— An All Round Food.” Address 
Booklet Department 1034-K. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT nr > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1934 M. L,I. CO. 
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HARMING modern Durban and 
the primitive kraal life of Zulu- 


land . . . the matchless spectacle of 
Victoria Falls—the mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins . . . the glamorous Gold 
Reef at Johannesburg—the big game 
of Kruger National Park— 

Such colorful contrasts and many 
others await you in South Africa, 
where an enterprising white civilization 
is growing amid the age-old forces of 
native superstitions and tribal customs. 


Come to 


Land of c4 


Colorful Contrasts 


For full information address 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; THOS. 
COOK & SONS-WAGONS-LITS, Inc., 587 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., or any office 
of Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc., 
or of the American Express Company. 
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as a powerful movement. Yet little is known 
about it in Europe and America. Its centres 
are far in the interior of China and its activi- 
ties in the larger cities are subterranean. More- 
over, the Nanking government has the ear of 
the foreign correspondents, and, as a result, 
Communist victories and Nanking defeats are 
discounted in the news that gets abroad. 

Although General Yakhontoff did not ac- 
tually visit the Communist districts in Szech- 
wan and Kiangsi, he has accumulated a great 
deal of information about the Chinese Soviets. 
His best source is Moscow, which apparently 
keeps in close touch with its Chinese offspring, 
though his trip to China itself was not unpro- 
ductive. The author finds that communism has 
deep roots in China, even furnishing the basic 
economic and social factors behind the Taiping 
Rebellion in the middle of the last century. He 
believes that, in spite of temporary setbacks, 
the Chinese Soviets are bound to develop. If 
foreign help were withdrawn from Nanking, 
he foresees that ‘‘most, if not all, of China 
would ‘turn Communist,’ probably within a 
very short time.” 

Further light is thrown on this remarkable 
development by the brief volume which for the 
first time presents in English the fundamental 
laws of the so-called Chinese Soviet Republic. 
Here are given, in addition to the Constitution, 
texts of the laws relating to land, the army, 
labor conditions, economic activities and other 
matters. Bela Kun, one-time head of the Hun- 
garian Soviet Republic, provides an introduc- 
tion in which he explains the background of 
these laws and the problems now calling for 
solution by the revolutionary government. 

RosBertT L. BAKER. 


A Cartel Expert and NRA 


CODES, CARTELS, NATIONAL PLANNING. The Road 
to Economic Stability. By Bruno Burn. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. $4. 


R. BURN, who is thoroughly schooled in 

“the theory and practice of industrial car- 

tels, applies his knowledge and experience 
to an analysis of the NRA code system, and 
after a searching criticism suggests the adop- 
tion or adaptation of certain cartel methods to 
improve the codes. His viewpoint is, on the 
whole, favorable to the New Deal in industry, 
and his observations, based on a thorough 
knowledge of foreign experiments in industrial 
cooperation and control, are well worth atten- 
tion in this country. at. Lis B. 


Mr. Nevinson Looks Back 


IN THE DARK BACKWARD. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co, 1934. $2.50. 
HE spur for one after the other of these 
essays is no doubt a clever device. Mr. 
Nevinson happened to be at Newstead 
Abbey in 1931 and his reader is therefore treated 
to a story of Lord Byron and his romantic life. 
Mr. Nevinson landed at Spalato in 1913 and 
thus has a ready reason for writing of the 
Emperor Diocletian, who centuries before built 
his city there and in a huge arena tortured 
Christians. Mr. Nevinson in 1920 returned from 
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Canada by way of the iceberg-ridden seas off 
Newfoundland and hence feels justified in re- 
creating the drama of the Titanic and its tragic 
going-down. But for all its ingenuity, the device 
pecomes a bit boring after the fifteenth appear- 


ance and the ‘‘varied and colorful pageant of | 


history’? passed before one’s eyes is in reality 
but a series of historical melodramas evoked by 
arbitrary and somewhat mechanical means. 
The writing is always fresh and the interpre- 
tation is often novel, however, and if the reader 
is looking for easily swallowed historical tidbits 
this book is his oyster. Rte be 


The Problem of Suez 


THE SUEZ CANAL. Its Past, Present, and Future. By 
Lieut. Col. Sir Arnold T. Wilson. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. $6. 

HERE can be hardly any doubt that the 
Suez Canal merits the description of 
‘‘crossroads of the world’’ in more respects 

than even its great rival, the Panama Canal. 


Beyond its importance to the seaborne com- | 


merce of the world, it is inextricably involved 
in international politics. Though it is neither 
controlled nor managed by Great Britain, it 
has been called ‘‘the jugular vein of the British 
Empire” and ‘‘the key to India.’’ 

Sir Arnold Wilson is less concerned with the 
political and strategic problems of the canal 
than with that of the cupidity of the French 
shareholders. He charges that the high tolls 
levied must be paid in archaic French gold 


francs to the detriment of the world’s, and | 


especially Britain’s, trade. He asks: ‘“‘Is the 
control of a great international highway by a 
commercial company, bent on paying as large 
dividends as possible, consistent with modern 
ideas and modern needs?” In passing, it might 
be pointed out that Suez dividends, which 
amounted to 44.32 per cent in 1930, fell to a 
mere 31.60 per cent in 1932! And while the 
Panama Canal is supervised by a governor at 
a salary of $10,000, the thirty-two directors of 
the Suez Canal Company, twenty-one of them 
French, receive $17,000 for a few formal at- 
tendances a year. Sir Arnold Wilson does not 
complain about the French management of the 
canal; his quarrel is chiefly with the monopo- 


listic and short-sighted policy in the establish- | 


ment of rates. 

A considerable part of the book is quite natu- 
rally devoted to the dry stuff of figures, terms 
of concessions, &c., but justice is done to the 
romantic aspect of De Lesseps’s achievement 
in building the canal. R./L. B. 


Social Work and the Law 


SOCIAL WORKS AND THE COURTS. Select Statutes 
and Judicial Decisions. By Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1934. $3.50. 

HIS book by the Samuel Deutsch Professor 
of Public Welfare Administration in the 
University of Chicago should be required 
reading for any one whose work touches that 
still undefined borderline where the adminis- 
tration of the law stops short and the duties of 
the social worker begin. Complex problems in 
human relationships and the rehabilitation of 


Continued on Page XIII 
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Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The 
Forum, The Golden Book, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews - World’s 
Work and Scribner’s Magazine 
For space and rates write to 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL 


EXCITING 
DAYS TO 


HONOLULU 


For speed... go Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. Foramore 
leisurely trip, go on the Aorangi 
or Niagara of the Canadian 
Australasian Line. From Van- 
couver Or Victoria, First,Cabin, 
Tourist, Third Class. Details, 
from your own travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Consult your phonebook for 
offices in principal cities. 


_____EL PASO TEXAS __ 
Travel in Comfort the 


Trails of the Conquistadores 


ETROPOLITAN EL PASO, under sunlit skies, as 
a winter recreational center offers the sights of 
the great Southwest: Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
White Sands, pine-clad 

mountains, and the ro- 

mantic Rio Grande, 

border-line of Mexico, 

land of enchantment. 

Juarez, largest Mexican 

border city, is just 

across from El Paso; 

its sights are quaint and 

interesting. Stop off for 

a day, a week, or a 

month this winter. Up 

to date hotels and 

other accommodations 

at reasonable rates. . . 


: El Paso Gateway Club 
Z~ 301 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 
Write for literature on El Paso and its hotels 
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WHERE-TO-GO 


CCM Silt ee Tite Meh Od Piatt: 


TRAVEL 
& 


SEE THE WORLD 


© Plan your own route...no set 
schedule. Go eastward or west- 
ward, Tickets good for two 
years...stop-overs where and 
when you wish them. 

© Special round-the-world service. 
Canadian Pacific in combina- 
tion with Peninsular & Oriental 
and British India Steam Navigation 
Companies. 

©179 Canadian Pacific agencies 
to oe pee. Complete infor- 
mation from your travel agent 


or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadiian(rcific 


Consult your phonebook for 
offices in principal cities. 


Going to California ? 
Send for Book with complete descriptions on Where- 
to-go and What-to-see. No obligation. 


P. G. B. MORRISS 
CLARK TRAVEL SERVICE FREE 
HOTEL CLARK, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FSTATENDAM 
y\ CRUISE 


Travel by a famous Service 


MEDITERRANEAN 
PALESTINE EGYPT 
Sailing from New York FEB. 7 


visiting 25 ports in 16 countries 
58 days; over 15,400 fascinating miles 


FIRST CLASS $625. up 
TOURIST CLASS $340. up 
Full details from YourLocal Agentor 


American Express Company 
Frank C. Clark or 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 


Offices in al! principal cities. 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 


__ WASHINGTON D. Cc. 
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WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON D. ¢ 


Where-To-Go for Nov. closes Sept. 25 


hee Every Month in 7 Magazines - 1934 














WHY ADVERTISERS 
GET SO MUCH FOR 
THEIR MONEY IN 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Below are shown the per- 
centages of leadership of 
The New York Times over 
any other newspaper in 
reaching the homes of New 
York City prospects for 
various products on the ac- 
curate basis of number 
reached per advertising dol- 
lar. They were found by 
applying the minimum ad- 
vertising rates to the figures 
revealed by the impartial 
Polk Consumer Census. 


Families Buying Times 
and Having Leadership 


Women’s Fur Coats . . 42°% 
Women’s Hosiery over 85c 40% 
Millinery over $2 . . . 37% 
Evening Dresses . . . 41% 
Checking Accounts . . 35% 
Mechanical Refrigerators 30°% 
Men’s Hats over $35 . .« 12% 


The New York Times 
should be the foundation- 
stone of almost any adver- 
tising campaign in New 


York. 


Che New York Cimes 


Net Paid Sale 6 Months Ended 
March 31 Averaged 475,682 week- 
days, 743,092 Sundays. 
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criminals and of juvenile delinquents are ex- 
amples of situations that call for more extended 
study than the courts are equipped to give. To 
assist the social worker, Professor Breckinridge 
has here outlined the purpose of the various 
courts, their cost and delays, how they function 
and wherein and why they fail to function. She 
deals adequately with such questions as the 
organization of the courts, the relationship be- 
tween Federal and local courts, the cost of 
counsel, manipulated juries, juvenile court 
movements in the United States and Europe 
and the handling of the problem of prostitution 
in the courts today. ° 3 


An Instructive Survey 


THESE HURRYING YEARS. By Gerald Heard. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934. $3. 
LEVER historians, content to skip details, 

C have summed up generations in a sentence, 

dynasties in a paragraph, epochs in a 
chapter. Mr. Heard, though less ambitious, 
tries nevertheless to compress within 350 pages 
the outer and inner life of the past thirty-three 
years. In some respects he has been brilliantly 
successful. When he searches below the sur- 
face, however, for what were the forces behind 
the visible events, he runs into inevitable 
trouble. One may rush through the story of 
wars and governments, but in dealing with in- 
tangibles, haste is likely to produce chaos. 

With such matters as the arts and sciences 

allotted but a few thousand words, Mr. Heard 

must jump at all sorts of purely personal con- 
clusions—for example, that Einstein and others 
so changed human thought that materialistic 
theories are forever doomed, and that telepathy 
is a ‘‘most significant discovery.’ Nor is there 
always a clear connection between what are 
called ‘‘The Outward Scene” and ‘‘The Trend,” 
between actual happenings and their motives 
and import. It should be added, however, that 
even though the synthesis is unconvincing, 
most of the book is excellent and instructive 
reading. Hardly a page is without its reward. 
ieee. 


Colonial America 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Charles M. Andrews. Vol. I. The Settlements. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. $4. 

HE leading authority on American Colonial 
history now begins the writing of what 
promises to become the ‘‘standard’’ work 
upon the period. Professor Andrews has long 
insisted that the subject of Colonial history 
should be approached from ‘‘the English end, 
from the land whence the Colonists came and 
of which they were always legally a part.’’ 

Such a starting point reinterprets the begin- 

nings of the American nation, for one discov- 

ers that, “‘interesting and important as the 

Colonies are in their individual traits and pe- 

culiarities and in their relation to the later 

history of the United States, their standing as 

Colonies and not as independent States is the 

fact of greatest significance to the scholar— 

the key to the whole Colonial situation.”’ 
i. &. B. 
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eter srorns 
Whe Sunshine City 


PLAN EARLY 
TO COME EARLY 
AND STAY LATE 


Come South! 
Come to Florida! 
Come to Sunny St. Petersburg ! 


You will love this beautiful and friendly 
community on Florida’s Gulf Coast. A 
popular resort center, entertaining more 
than 150,000 visitors annually. 


All kinds of summer sports all winter. 
Warm healthful climate. Moderate living 
costs. Plan to come early and stay late. 


For booklet write A. H. Deaderick, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
t. Petersburg, Florida. 


The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications, 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


“LISTED if TESTED” 


For 27 years WHERE-TO-GO departments 
featured in 7 magazines have been espe- 
cially noteworthy. 92.2 per cent of our 
space has been taken by old friends over 
a 5-year period. 

Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers re- 
peat in season, hence two  slogans— 
“WHERE-TO-GO IS LISTED IF TEST- 
ED" and “SMALL COPY IS BIG IN 
WHERE-TO-GO.”’ It will ‘‘pull.’’ 
Experts seeking ‘‘results’’ will test and list 
our system, Travelers desiring the best 
ask our advice. Compare! We invite 
the acid test. 


Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 
noon on the 25th of every month 


‘choo MEKICO 


No summer or winter in MEXICO CITY. See giant 
pyramids. .. Join the gay fiestas... Relax in tran- 
quil tenth century villages. Fares lowest in history. 


See your nearest TRAVEL AGENT for reserva- 
tions and new low all-inclusive costs. Or write for 
illustrated brochure. 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
201 North Wells Building, Chicago 
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Bargain Offers 


LACKFRIARS PRESS, 327 5th AV., N. Y. C. 
Liquidation Sale of New Books. 
New York’s Mecca for Good Books. 
History of Spiritualism, Doyle. 2 vols 
Lenin, Leon Trotsky. Complete Ed 
Blaine of Maine, C. E. Russell (5.00) 
Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne, Hudleston ($5).1. 69 
Henry Adams, History of U. 4 vols....é 
Streseman, Vallentin-Luchaire (4.00) 
Clive Bell, French Painting (3.50) 
Keyserling, So. American Relations (3.50). 
Keyserling, Creative Understanding (5.00). 
Captain Scott, Stephen Gwynn (4.00) 
Julian Huxley, Scientist Among Soviets 
Benedict Arnold, Ed. Sullivan (3.00) 
Manual of Heraldry. 350 illustrations...... 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Fine Constable Ed 
Modern Hero, Bromfield. Signed (7.50)..... 
Dr. Stekel, Peculiarities of Behavior 
Dr. Stekel, Frigidity in Women. 2 vols.... 
Iwan Bloch, Sexual Life 
Krafft Ebing, Psychopathia Sex (5.00). 
Roget’s Thesaurus. Complete Ed 
Crabb’s English Synonyms. Complete....... 98 
Dr. Stekel, Bi-Sexual Love (5.00) 1.69 
Huysman’s Against the Grain. Complete 
English Translation. Paris Ed. (10.00)...3.94 
Casanova’s Memoirs. Rockwell Kent Illus. .2.98 
Pierre Louys, King Pausole. Illus........... 98e 
Comedies of Aristophanes. 2 vols. Illus....1.98 
History of Capital Punishment, Lawrence 
(6.00) 
Postage 8c per volume. 
Cc. O. D.s accepted. 


$10.00 orders postpaid. 


ARDEN BOOK CoO., 220 WEST 42D ST., N. Y. C. 
Offers New, Perfect Books. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Lysistrata (Lindsay illustrations) 

Voltaire’s Romances and Tales ($3.00) 

History of Chinese Art, Morant ($10)......$2.48 

Dos Passos 42nd Parallel 

3en Hecht, Count Bruga 

Van Raalte’s Vice Squad 

Newgate Calendar Complete. Illustrations. 

Dr. Bloch: Sexual Life of Our Time 

Aphrodite, Louys. (complete) 

D. H. Lawrence, Captain’s Doll 

Punches and Cocktails: 150 Tried Recipes 

by Charlies of Delmonico's...... 050000006 $1.00 

Diseases of Musical Profession, Singer 5 

Coercion and Perversion, Murray 

Postage, 10c volume in U. S., 15¢c volume foreign. 


.$1.19 
$1.2! 


LARGE SELECTED STOCK REASONABLY 
priced. Americana, Art, Literature, Philosophy, 
Sport, Sets, &c. Open evenings. Send for cata- 
logue. Books purchased. Any quantity. Altree 
Bookshop, 114 University Place, N. Y. C. 


END FOR CATALOGUE FINE STANDARD 
sets, autographed editions, unique items. Weitz, 
114 East 32d. AShland 4-9845. 


History 


ENRY ADAMS, HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

States during the administration of Jefferson 
and Madison. 4 volumes. New. ($10). $2.95. 
Postage extra. Green Bookshop, 11 Astor Place, 
New York. 


Books Wanted 


ASTOR BOOKSHOP, 63 FOURTH AV., NEW 

York City. Will pay fair prices for standard 
sets and good miscellaneous books, Phone GRam- 
ercy 5-9037. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. 


GUPPLYING 


Rare, First, DeLuxe Editions 


IRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS BOOKS. CATA- 
logues issued. Philip Duschnes, 507 Fifth Ay. 


MERICAN PERIODICALS, INCLUDING RARE, 
early issues, containing first appearances of 

material by collected authors. List on request. 

Richard S. Wormser, 22 West 48th, N. Y. C. 


IRST EDITIONS, INSCRIBED BOOKS, AUTO- 

graph letters, manuscripts important American 
and English authors. Descriptive catalogue on 
request. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 


Out of Print 


We SPECIALIZE AND ARE SUCCESSFUL IN 


finding, promptly or eventually, the ‘Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books which you par- 
ticularly desire. Please write us stating wants. 
No obligation. The SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS, 
Station H, Box 66, New York City. 


STAMMER, BOOK- 
hunter, 61 Fourth Av., New York. Telephone 


STuyvesant 9-2448. 


Autographs 


ALTER R. BENJAMIN, 501 MADISON AV., 
N. Y. C. Established 1887. Dealer in auto- 

graphs. Collections of all sizes bought and sold. 

Publisher ‘‘The Collector.’’ Sample copy free. 


Literature of Other Nations 


[TALIAN BOOKS OF ALL KINDS, IMPORTED 


by New Italy 
MN. Zz. ¢ 


Book Co., 180 Lafayette St., 


IBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE FRANCE 
(French book store), 14 West 48th St., New 
York. Everything in French books and maga- 
zines. Catalogue monthly. We supply univer- 
sities, libraries, schools at wholesale price. 


Scientific Books 


CIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 
Chemical, medical and scientific volumes and 
odd back copies for sale. We stock practical 


everyday chemistry; price $2.00; published 1934. 
B. Login & Son, Inc., 29 East 21st St., New York. 


Bookbinding 


ATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, LI- 

brary, artistic bookbindings, request illustrated 
literature. Eggeling, 55 East 11th St. STuy- 
vesant 9-3083. 


Back Numbers 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES 


. — specialty. Mittler’s, 194 Second Av., New 
ork. 
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Press 


Clippings 


BIGGEST AND BEST CLIPPING BUREAU, 
over 8,000 daily and weekly papers covering 
entire United States - Canada, besides a big line 
of magazines. Write or phone your requirements 
and you will receive a courteous reply, stating 
what we can do and the charges therefor. 
a, 220 West 19th, New York. CHelsea 
38-8860. 


Circulating Libraries 


REINELANDER BOOK SHOP—MODERN CIR- 
culating library; latest fiction. 1,331 Lexing- 


ton Av., N. Y. City. 


General Items 


post CARD FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
Vangogh, Matisse, Cezanne, Gauguin, &c., $1 
per set of 20; also new series of 7 Diego Rivera 
Frescoes at 35¢c set. Picture framing. Green- 
wald, 681 Lexington Av., N. Y. C. 


Recorded Music 


ALZBURG, BAIREUTH, CARNEGIE HALL, 

are brought to your home with Wagner, Furt- 
waengler, Brahms, Strauss and world’s finest 
symphony orchestra on 100,000 new, large records 
(value $2) for 50c and 75c. Mail orders. Cata- 
logue. The Gramophone Shop. 18 East 48th St., 
N, &. Gi 


Professional Services 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, PLAYS, REVISED; 
efficient; moderate rates. FOHS, 777 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 


TORIES, NOVELS, BOOKS MARKETED, CRITI- 

cized, edited, revised; personal thelp in place- 
ment and publication. Publishers’ Agency, Lau- 
rence Roberts, Literary Agent, 55 West 42d St., 
New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING, 
revision; efficient, inexpensive. Margaret 
Wormser, 952 Broadway. ALgonquin 4-1772. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE — MANU- 

scripts excellently typed, revised, criticized ; 
intelligent personal attention. Pauline Resnikoff, 
113 West 42d, N. Y. C. 


Specialists 


SICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 

from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and self-development; booklet on _re- 
quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 420 City Hall 
Station, New York. 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET ELSEWHERE— 
members have access to a large and growing 
collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print and curious 
books; limited, privately printed editions and un- 
abridged translations; give age and occupation 
when writing for particulars and lists. Esorterika 
Biblion, 15 East 45th St., New York. 


Educational 
TEXTBOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Save up to 40% on used textbooks. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Everything you need. 
SCHIFFER, 
25 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CASH FOR YOUR USED TEXTBOOKS. 


SED TEXTBOOKS, 
And new, at discounts up to 40%. 
For all Colleges and Schools. 
Also complete line of translations, 
dictionaries and review books. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC., 
Founded 1874. 
105 Fifth Av. (at 18th St.), 
New York, N. Y. 


Stamps 


COTTS 1985 CATALOGUE MAILED SEPT. 10 
with Bloomfield precancels, $2.50. Percy Daven- 
port, Bloomfield, N. J. 


REE! UNITED STATES PRICE AND CHECK 

list. Provides space for recording numbers ob- 
tained. Immediately shows which numbers are 
still needed. Cross Stamp Co., 156 Market St., 
Newark, N.. J. 


PACKET BARGAINS—200 ARGENTINE, $3.00; 


100 Congo, $3.50; 100 different Paraguay, $2.00; 
50 San Marino, $2.50; 1,000 different stamps 
T5e, 2,000 $2.90, 3,000 $5.50, 5,000 $14.00, 5,000 
mounted $15.00. Price list free. Lexington 
Stamp Co., 502 Lexington Av., N. Y. C. 


ONCE EVERY YEAR AT THE BEGINNING OF 


the season, we offer an amazing bargain to 
attract new clients. This year’s offer is the best 
yet, consisting of the following gems: Cuba No. 1, 
an 80-year-old classic, Philippines No. 299, British 
Guiana No. 107, Thrace No. 201a, the first bal- 
loon flight stamp ever issued, and the following 
complete sets: Roumania Aviation (3 values). 
Latvia (8 values), Bosnia Herzegowina (3 
values), Denmark’s_ beautiful viking ships (6 
values) as well as 12 different Canada and New- 
foundland, total catalog value $1.51, all for only 
10c to approval applicants, only one to a person. 
GLOBUS STAMP CoO., 268 Fourth Av., Dept. 123, 
New York, N. Y. 


Stamps Wanted 


E ARE ON THE MARKET AND PAY HIGH- 

est cash prices for stamp collections and old 
correspondence. If you have anything for sale, 
get_in touch with us. Nicolas Sanabria, Inc., 
17 East 42d St., New York, N. Y 


. 


Coins 


MERICAN COINS-STAMPS BOUGHT - SOLD. 
Large selection. Stack’s, 690 Sixth Av. (22d.) 


RT TRADING BUYS, SELLS RARE GOLD, 
silver coins. Numismatic rarities always on 
hand. 1 East 59th, N. Y. C. 
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Special Articles in Future Issues 


WISCONSIN’S PROGRESSIVES 


By E. Francis Brown 


GANDHI: SAINT OR POLITICIAN 
By Lester Hutchinson 


THE PERSONALITY RACKET 
By Walter Bromberg 


AN OUTLINE OF BERNARD SHAW 
By St. John Ervine 


CATALONIA’S CHALLENGE TO SPAIN 
By Anita Brenner 


WOMEN UNDER THE NEW DEAL 
By Helena Hill Weed 


SPECIAL OFFER 15 Months for $3 


CURRENT HISTORY 
229 West 43rd Street, New York City 


I enclose $3.00 (or I will remit on receipt of bill, for which please send me CURRENT 
HISTORY Magazine for 15 months. (CANADA, $3.75; Foreign, $4.25.) 
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NOW 


"A 
of the 


former price 


Send for Prospectus and 
Easy Payment 
Plan 


13 LARGE AND SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES 


BOUND IN CRIMSON BUCKRAM 


New, Revised and Enlarged, Up to Date Edition 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


‘‘The Supreme Authority”— 
called by the NEW YORK TIMES: 


“The greatest work in dictionary-making ever 
undertaken . . . Itis a treasure house for scholars, 
and at the same time a source of instruction and 
delight for the ordinary reader.” —New York Times. 


WNERSHIP of this mighty dictionary, “the last 

word on words,” is something thousands have 
long desired. All who, as an important part of their 
profession, use the English language—lawyers, 
teachers, editors, public officials, authors, judges, 
scholars, ministers, publicists, lecturers, diplomats— 
know the importance of using a dictionary that is 
recognized the world over as the FINAL AUTHOR- 
ITY on English words and usage—the source of all 
other modern dictionaries. 


The tremendous cost of preparation—over $1,- 
500,000.00—has for years made the price of The 
Oxford English Dictionary so high that only the wealth- 
iest individuals and institutions have oon able to 
own it. But now it has been possible to print from the 
original plates a NEW EDITION at a great reduc- 
tion in price, and to supplement it with a new volume 
which Reins the dictionary completely up to date. 


“More than a dictionary— 
a mellow history of the language” 


Thus the N. Y. Herald Tribune describes this new 
edition of the great OXFORD ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. The words that were used by Chaucer, 
by Shakespeare, by Dickens and Thackeray, and by 
the writers of our own time are all here. Technical 
and scientific language, dialect usage, the rare words 
and the standard words of literature and conversa- 
tion are all included in complete detail, giving every 
use and shade of meaning—and the complete histo 

of «ach word is furnished. H. L. MENCKEN lead- 


ing authority on the “American” language says: 
**. .Itseems to me quite impossible to get on without 
the Oxford English Dictionary. I refer to it con- 


stantly and find that its usefulness is enormous and 
unfailing.” 


1,800,000 Quotations 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY answers 


the needs of inquirers of every kind—of the scholar 
who wishes to look up some eighth-century word or 
phrase, of the student confronted with a word that is 
wholly new to him, and of the man in the street today 
who wishes to know the origin, exact meaning or 
proper use of some current term. With every defini- 
tion is a date and a quotation from some established 
writer showing its use. 1,800,000 quotations in all. 


Send Today for FREE Prospectus 
and Easy Payment Plan 


Now the new edition, at 14 of the original cost, makes 
it possible for you to add this incomparable diction- 
ary to your reference shelf. For a prospectus de- 
scribing The Oxford English Dictionary, a pamphlet 
by Sir William Craigie telling the fascinating history 
of its compilation and complete details of our con- 
venient payment plan, mail the coupon below today. 
You will he placed under no obligation whatever. 


Pewee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me FREE and without any obliga. 
tion on my part the prospectus descri ing he 
Oxford English Dictionary and the pamphlet by 
Sir William Craigie telling of how it came to be. [ 
am also interested in the convenient payment 
plan. 


C.H. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


America’s Capacity to Consume 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO CONSUME. By Maurice 
Leven, Harold G. Moulton and Clark Warburton. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1934. $3. 


ERE is a book loaded with dynamite, 
for the facts set forth are exactly what 
opponents of the old régime have been 

seeking to blow stand-patters sky high. Care- 
ful analysis of the most reliable information 
upon the amount and distribution of the na- 
tional income leads directly to certain striking 
conclusions which lend weight in particular to 
the arguments of all who believe that increased 
purchasing-power holds the key to recovery 
and economic progress. This study by the 
Brookings Institution—the second volume of 
four in an investigation ‘‘to determine whether 
the existing distribution of income * * * tends 
to impede the efficient functioning of the eco- 
nomic system’’—uncovers proof for other con- 
tentions of which much has been heard of 
late: For example, the tendency of wealth to 
be concentrated in the hands of a few. 

The relation of purchasing-power to con- 
sumption can be shown directly and briefly. 
In 1929 more than 42 per cent of the 27,474,000 
families in the United States had annual in- 
comes of less than $1,500, while 71 per cent 
were below $2,500. The result of this study 
shows that, if all incomes below the $2,500 
level could be raised to that point, actual con- 
sumption in the United States would be in- 
creased by $16,000,000,000, thus creating ‘a 
consumptive demand in excess of the potential 
productive capacity of the nation in 1929.” 
Here is a reply to those who cry about over- 
production! Could we expand purchasing- 
power sufficiently, we would not only sustain 
the present productive system, but force its ex- 
pansion, for, as the authors of this volume 
have said, ‘‘no matter how much we increase 
wage rates *** * the standard of living can be 
raised only through the production of food, 
clothing, shelter, comforts and luxuries.’’ But 
are the statistics upon which this book is 
based complete enough to make the authors’ 
conclusions wholly acceptable? That question 
suggests at least a mild reservation to the 
whole study. E. FRANCIS Brown. 


South American Progress 


SOUTH AMERICAN PROGRESS. By C. H. Haring, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR HARING does not pretend to 
originality in treatment, or newness of 
material in this compact volume, prepared 

from his 1933 Lowell lectures. He merely sum- 
marizes the emergence from barbarism to more 
or less democratic government of each of the 
South American republics, showing how their 


Current History. Volume XLI, No. 2, November. Published Monthly. 
Editorial and General Offices, The New York Times Company at Times Square, New York, N. Y 


problems present a peculiar intermixture of the 
natural and the political. Ruled by a class 
aristocratic and despotic, with only a theo- 
retical knowledge of governing, the countries 
of South America, after the break away from 
the mother countries of Spain and Portugal, 
would have had enough complicated problems 
without the addition of inadequately defined 
boundaries, climatic difficulties, topographica] 
hindrances to transportation and the racia] 
difficulties of the Indians and mixed whites 
and Indians. These, the common problems of 
the South American countries, were more or 
less modified in each separate country—Brazil 
with its huge, thinly populated spaces; Bolivia 
landlocked; Chile with its long coast line con- 
taining three climatic zones; the Argentine 
with its fertile land and productive climate; 
and Uruguay peculiarly situated between two 
jealous neighbors. The injection of politics 
into these problems caused wars and civil 
strife. All this, as well as European designs, 
has made South American history peculiarly 
sanguinary and led to conditions under which 
national unity demanded despotic rule. When 
democracy did touch the now strengthened 
States it was introduced by revolution and civil 
war. In the wake of this political develop- 
ment came a growing feeling of Pan-Ameri- 
canism and friendliness to North America, al- 
though there is still suspicion of ‘‘Yankee im- 
perialism.’’ Professor Haring sees great hope 
for South America and is confident that it can 
now keep step with the rest of the world. 
J. LASCELLES-RANSON. 


A Critique of Religion 


THE PASSING OF THE GODS. By V. F. 


‘w York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. _ 


Ne 
M: CALVERTON’S assiduity is remark- 


able. Not long ago he published a fat 

history of American literature, and now 
he has turned out a study, in his own words, 
of “the development of those cultural forces 
which have shaped and determined the evolu- 
tion of the human mind.’’ His thesis is that 
economic factors are responsible for what the 
human mind has become—specifically, that re- 
ligion is not an essential part of the intellect, 
but an induced growth. Today, in Mr. Calver- 
ton’s opinion, religion is useless and almost 
dead, because science is able to accomplish 
those things which religion only promised to 
accomplish. The argument is carried on con- 
vincingly if with frequent repetitions and 
underscorings and with dubious emphases. 
Why, for example, such protracted examina- 
tion of religion in America, a subject highly in- 
teresting but no more so than that of religion 


Continued on Page IV 
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Will YOU Pay $5 t 25 » 50 


Extra Active Years o« Life? 


Famous Physician who Conquered Death at 50 tells how he 
became one of World’s most active, vital Men at 76— and 
how YOU can banish Disease, gain Physical Perfection, 
and add scores of Youthful Years to your Span of Life. 


You will see from my story that the only claim I make for my philosophy 
of “natural health through natural living leading to a natural immunity 


from disease’’ is that it will do for you what it has already done for me and 
countless others. When I say that regardless of age and, almost without 
exception, regardless of your present state of health, you can gain absolute 
physical perfection, a literal immunity from disease, and 25 to 50 extra His 


active years of life, my own history proves it! 


| Was Dying at 50! 


Twenty-six years ago, fellow physicians said I could 
not possibly live four months. I was a physical wreck, 
crippled with arthritis, dying from blood pressure 
and a worn-out heart and steadily going blind from 
Glaucoma. I had lived on the ground floor of my 
home for years to avoid almost certain death from 
the exertion of climbing stairs. I was a pitiful, dying 
“old man.”’ 


Then, a seemingly trivial incident in my own medical 
practice started me thinking. Had nature intended 
us to be physical weaklings, continually harassed 
and ravaged by sickness and disease? Or had she 
intended us to have strong, healthy, disease-free 
bodies and been frustrated by our own disobedience 
to her laws? 


1 Determined NOT to Give Up! 


I had, it seemed, everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. So, discarding the theories I had always fol- 
lowed as a physician, I began putting new ideas of 
my own into practice on my dilapidated, near-dead 
body. 

| improved immediately. Within four months, I was 
better than I had been in years. I knew I was getting 
well! 


Fifteen years later, at the age of 65, I won ‘‘ Physical 
Culture Magazine’s’’ first prize of $1,000 for bodily 
perfection against all comers of all ages. 


Today, at 76, | Have a 35-Year-Old Body 


I am active in business 
at least eighty-five hours 
a week, I walk ten miles 
a day, and can run five 
miles in forty-seven min- 
utes. On the lecture 


What Other Doctors Say 
(Names furnished on request) 
“Anyone who will adopt your 
methods will get your results.”’ 
“No doubt, tfevery child were 
brought up according to your 
plan, disease, poverty and 
criminality would disappear.’’ 
‘More good out of it than any 
book I have read.” “*Gladly 

recommend it to patients.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Robert G. Jackson, M.D., the man 
who refused to die. Does he look 76 
years old? Would you suspect that 
over a quarter-century ago he was 
given less than four months to live? 
philosophy has shown thou- 
sands the way to radiant, abundant 
health, just as it will show YOU. 


platforin, I repeatedly demonstrate that I can do 
anything the average twenty-two-year-old can do, 
and do it better. During the past 26 years, I have not 
had a single hour’s sickness and only two colds, the 
last over twenty years ago. Vital tests used by insur- 
ance companies actually rate me a man of 35. 


My Teachings Have Helped Thousands 


If space permitted, I could cite scores of cases among the 83,000 
owners of my book every bit as unbelievable as my own. I could 
cite thousands more where the generally run down or mildly 
sick quickly gained rejuvenation and new health by following 
my teachings. I could quote thousands more letters like those 
below acclaiming my book ‘‘How To Be Always Well”’ as the 
greatest health philosophy ever formulated. 


My Secrets Are Yours in a Remarkable Book 


If you are sick or below par, or even if you are entirely well, my 
book will open a new vista of life. It will show you how to perfect 
and coordinate all five chains of bodily activity on which health 
depends, how to eat, how to exercise, how to think, how to live. 
It will show you how to build an alkaline reserve in the blood, 
“*Nature’s first defense against disease, fatigue and premature 
death.” It will show you how to enjoy your full abundant share 
of zestful vitality and mental and physical keenness far beyond 
those years generally considered ‘‘old age.’’ What's more, it does 
not call for radical changes in your living habits — nor for the 
purchase of drugs, medicines, health apparatus or more books. 


Prove Its Value Without Risking a Cent 


I do not ask you to decide whether or not you want to own 
“*How To Be Always Well”’ until you examine it. Just use the 
coupon below to request your copy. Look it over leisurely for a 
week — read parts of it or all of it. Then, if it doesn’t sell itself 
to you, if you don’t consider it well worth many times the actual 
$5.00 it costs, return it and we will refund your deposit of the 
purchase price without question. 

You may be only skeptically interested, but send for ‘‘How To 
Be Always Well” anyway. Remember, there’s absolutely no 
obligation on your part. Remember, too, that every hour’s 
delay is precious. So clip the coupon and mail it NOW. 


un 142. 


- Jackson Publishing Company 
D 43 JacksonBidg. Buffalo, N.Y. 


What readers say: 


..My copy would be priceless 
'f | could not get another.” 
Am following its teachings 
and benefiting accordingly.” 
“The most practical book of 
its kind I have ever read.” 
Have not read anything that 
So interests me for years.” [ 
lhe correct theory on the 


whole health scheme.” course. 


JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. 43), Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of ‘‘ How To Be Always Well.” 
449 pages, illustrated, revised and enlarzed, de luxe 
edition. I will deposit $5.00 plus postage with post- 
man on delivery. It is distinctly understood that I 
may return it within seven days and purchase price 
will be refunded without question. 


] CHECK HERE if you are enclosing $5.00 thus 
saving postage charges. Same refund guarantee, of 


(Cash must accompany orders outside of U. S. A.) 
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Continued from Page II 


in any of half a dozen countries? Why five 
pages explaining the relative merits of ‘‘scien- 
tific’? Marxism and ‘‘authoritarian’’ Marxism? 
The point could have been made in a para- 
graph. Although here and there Mr. Calver- 
ton’s predilections have thus betrayed his sense 
of proportion, his book is a valuable synthesis, 
full of reason and challenging ideas. 
RALPH THOMPSON. 


The D. A. B., Vol. XIV 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Dumas Malone. Oglethorpe-Platner. Vol. XIV. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $12.50. 


HE chief attraction of an encyclopedia is 

that it always contains so much of interest 

that is unrelated to the information for 
which the inquirer turns to its pages. Thus, 
in this latest volume of the Dictionery of Amer- 
ican Biography, as in its predecessors, the 
searcher after some specific fact is almost cer- 
tain to be lured into pleasant byways in pur- 
suit, not of America’s worthies, but of those 
who played only a small part in making the 
country what it is today. Walter Hines Page, 
our war-time Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, or Franklin Pierce, a forgotten Presi- 
dent, may, as the world measures importance, 


members of the Paine, Parker, Parsons or 
Phelps clans, but that does not make them 
the more interesting to the browsing reader. 
For that matter, are they any more impor- 
tant, for how is the contribution of the ‘‘great 
man” to civilization to be measured? As in 
previous volumes, the sketches show a wide 
divergence in conciseness and critical approach 
as well as in literary craftsmanship. Walter 
Prichard Eaton’s brief essay on Chauncey 
Olcott, however, might well serve as a model 
for contributors to biographical dictionaries. 
Eo. s. 


A Critic of the Soviets 


I WORKED FOR THE SOVIET. By Countess Alexandra 
=: New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 


OUNTESS TOLSTOY, who is best known 
for her account of her father, The Tragedy 
of Tolstoy, now presents a volume contain- 

ing scores of vividly written vignettes of her 
life in Russia from the outbreak of the revo- 
lution to her departure in 1929. Association 
with members of the pre-revolutionary intel- 
ligentsia led three times to her imprisonment. 
But, armed with the scornful courage of a 
determined individualist, she created congenial 
employment for herself and others by prepar- 
ing a complete edition of Tolstoy’s works and 
in trying to make her father’s estate, Yasnaya 
Polyana, productive and socially useful. She 
plagued Kalinin and Menzhinsky with petitions 
for herself, her projects and her friends. She 
even reached Stalin, whose courtesy caused 
her to say: ‘‘He was too polite for a Bolshe- 
vik.’’ Lunacharsky, who seems to have been 
won by her personality and persistence into 


doing much to aid her, is dismissed as an 
empty, conformist actor. Countess Tolstoy has 
no praise for the revolution, nor does she aq- 
mit that it has done anything for Russia save 
create a. crazy world of ignorance in authority, 
dirt and confusion in life and thorough wrong- 
headedness in policy. Stubbornness, patriotism 
and courage kept the Countess in Soviet Russia 
for twelve years, but when she at last failed 
to orient herself to the new régime the author- 
ities grudgingly and, one suspects, half admir- 
ingly, let her depart in peace. 
J. Bartlet BReBNeEr. 


A Negro Civilization 
REBEL DESTINY. By M. J. and F. S. Herskovits, 

New York: Whittlesey House, 1934. $3. 
UGITIVE slaves, who escaped from the 
Dutch in Guiana and successfully main- 
tained their independence along the upper 
reaches of the Surinam River, have kept to 
a large degree the civilization which they 
brought from Africa. In this region the authors 
made two ethnological investigations whose suc- 
cess depended apparently upon creating confi- 
dence and curiosity among a proud and secre- 
tive people by telling them about Negro ways 
in the Caribbean and Africa. The authors’ 
scientific findings over the past ten or fifteen 


| years will find their place in other works. 


be far more significant than the numerous Laymen, however, will find immediate pleasure 


in this vivid, well-illustrated account of a 
strange human backwater. J. B.S. 


A Humorist on War 
PEACE WITH HONOUR. By A. A. Milne. New York; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1934. $2. 

R. MILNE, who is best known as a 
writer of comedies and of delightful verse 

and stories for children, here employs 

his scintillating style to make fun of war 
and thereby condemn it. The World War he 
sums up as simply the force which ‘“‘led di- 
rectly to the killing of ten million men who 
were not archdukes, and * * * to the deaths 
of uncounted thousands of women and chil- 
dren.’”’ Because the object of war is to impose 
peace, the World War failed at the outset. 
Germany, the “nation completely defeated in 
the war, is the nation which, once again, is the 
chief danger of peace.” As to the traditional 
excuses for war, Milne finds no such thing as 
national ‘‘honor,” since, from the standpoint of 
history, a consistently honorable nation does 
not exist. When a nation talks of its honor, 
it means its “prestige,” or its ability to attack 
the other country, This reputation is main- 
tained by the ‘‘war convention’? which makes 
the death of an ignoble man in battle ‘‘more 
immortal than a linen-draper run over by 4 
lorry,” yet is an incentive to war which ‘‘may 
be deciared for economic reasons, but is fought 
by velunteers for sentimental reasons.’’ Such 
patriots are unimaginative, thinking only of 
glory and not of their own fate. The old 
pacifist argument of killing the leading states- 
men of every country participating in war pro- 


Continued on Page VI 
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HIs magnificent History, acclaimed the world over as The Standard in its field, 

is now offered at less than One-Third the original cost. The new price brings the 
price per volume to less than that of cheap, popular fiction! 

Only. a veritable * ‘miracle’’ in the economics of More than one hundred of the foremost 

publishing has made such an offer possible scholars of the world contributed to this 

Thirteen volumes —more than 11,000 pages — work—each writer dealing with a period 

the original text and index—richly and du- ee a oe ree 
rably bound—ONLY $32.00! A specimen page : ~ 


ee . oe York Times declares: “No serious 
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Send Your Order TODAY 
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MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, pub- of current affairs. 


lished by The New York Times 
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« 
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ing weekly supplement for men By J. F. HORRABIN 
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vides Milne with an opportunity for his humor. 
And he comes to the conclusion that the only 
way to end war is to end it—to rule it out of 
the realm of possibility, and then to find out 
how to get along peaceably. J« Ee. R, 


A Pioneer of Liberalism 


CONDORCET AND THE RISE OF LIBERALISM. By 
J. Salwyn Schapiro. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1934. 93.u0. 


ONDORCET, though one of the secondary 

figures of the French Revolution, played 

a far from unimportant part in its making. 
Other thinkers and writers eclipsed him in 
their respective fields, but Condorcet, because 
of his many interests, his versatility and en- 
ergy, did yeoman work along the whole front 
in the great battle of ideas. In many directions 
he held views far more advanced than those 
of his contemporaries, particularly in regard 


| to women’s rights, education and the idea of 
special service which gives warning, in plenty of time, | 


progress. He was therefore quite distinctly a 
forerunner of modern liberalism and its broader 
social outlook, and perhaps the personality in 
whom their origins can be most clearly and 
comprehensively discerned. All this is excellent- 
ly surveyed in Professor Schapiro’s new book, 
which should prove welcome to all students of 
the French Revolution because of the skill 
with which the facts of Condorcet’s life in re- 
lation to his times have been marshaled and 
the pleasing style in which the story is told. 
AUSTIN Hay. 


The New Deal 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NEW DEAL. 
‘—_ New York: F. S&S. 
15. 


HIS brief and critical survey of the New 

Deal should meet with a warm reception 

from all those who have found difficulty 
in keeping pace with the course of recent 
American history. The author, whose ap- 
proach is ‘‘leftist,’’ finds little hope for Amer- 
ican agriculture under any policy that has yet 
been devised by those who sit in high places; 
for that matter, he can hardly be called op- 
timistic about the future of any phase of the 
American economy. a. FF. B. 


By Louis 
Crofts & Co., 1934. 


The Struggle for South Africa 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 


By Rf 
— New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


HIS study of international rivalry in South- 
ern Africa between 1875 and 1899 adds one 
more carefully documented chapter to the 

account of friction between Great Britain and 
Germany at the turn of the century. Dr. 
Lovell has several stories to tell and, probably 
wisely, he has not strained to weave them to- 
gether ‘too closely. Somewhat more than the 
first half of his book is concerned with the 
interrelations of British rule, German rivalry 
and the lure of the interior for herders, miners, 
railway promoters and a masterful empire- 
builder. Although he writes about as imper- 
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sonal a thing as economic imperialism he has 
a real zest for individuals in action. This is 
notably true of his critical estimate of Cecil 
Rhodes, whose ideas, ambitions and methods 
he criticizes with obvious distaste for British 
aggressiveness. The second portion of the 
volume consists of a concise account of Anglo- 


German understanding and misunderstanding 


after 1885 in the partition of Africa. Its em- 


phasis on ‘“‘high politics” in the general in- | 


ternational field does not involve as much neg- 
lect of the African scene as might be expected. 
Rand gold, the Jameson Raid and the second 
South African War form the bridge to Anglo- 


German estrangement and to the close exami- | 


nation of the diplomacy of the South African 
War—the fundamental purpose of the whole 
study. The re-examination of the circum- 
stances of the Jameson Raid, with its sugges- 
tion that Chamberlain’s complicity is un- 
proved, and the chapter on the diplomacy of 


the South African War are the real contribu- | 


tions of an excellent book. Je - ae 


An Afghan Journey 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. An Afghan Journey. By Ben 
a New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1934. 


T is at once apparent that Mr. James is an 
| sxaatour traveler. His equipment for tack- 

ling the tough problem of Afghanistan 
seems to have consisted of curiosity, travelers’ 
cheques and a large supply of cigarettes. The 
only language he knew was English, and he 
was not very adept with gestures. Yet be- 
cause of his intelligence and perseverance he 
learned a great deal about the country and its 
people. His great advantage was that he was 
an American, and the Afghans wanted to see 
and speak to an American. That fact opened 
many doors that would have been closed to him 
had he been a native of any European country 
even remotely suspected by the sensitive Af- 
ghans of harboring designs upon their country’s 
political or economic independence. Mr. 
James’s two-hour interview with the late King, 
Nadir Khan, who was assassinated last Novem- 
ber, sheds considerable light on the difficulties 
of ruling over so primitive and fanatical a 
realm. While not ‘‘expert” travel or observa- 
tion, Mr. James’s account shows a grasp of the 
main characteristics of Afghanistan. 
sonal misadventures and the many anecdotes 
about Afghan ways add interest to the nar- 
rative. RosBert L. BAKER. 


The Problems of the Pacific 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC, 1933. Economic Conflict 
and Control. Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, Banff, Canada, 
\ug. 16-26, 1933. Edited by Bruno Lasker and W. L. 


Holand. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1934. $5. 


HE 1933 meeting of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant ever held by that organization. 
Groups of distinguished spokesmen from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, France, Great Britain, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Phil- 
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weve) in Color; Thousands of Encyclopedic 
Articles; 35,000 Geographical Entries; 
13,000 Biographical Entries; Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms; 3,350 Pages; 

Cost $1,300,000.00. 


The most authoritative staff of editors 
ever organized was created to make this 
book and to maintain the Merriam- 
Webster reputation for ‘‘supreme au- 
thority.”” The scope and completeness 
of the material under its 600,000 en- 
tries, make it a source of information 
on every subject in the whole range of 
human knowledge. 


See the New Merriam-Webster 
At Your Bookstore 
Or Write Today for Free Pamphlet 


G. &.©. MERRIAM COMPANY 
465 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 
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Appendicitis Warnings 


poet cena 


enescmeTI | OCrte - 


“I can give it to you, of course. But if I were you I wouldn’t take anything for it 
without the advice of a doctor. Those abdominal pains may mean appendicitis.” 


(9 HE symptoms of appendicitis vary. 


Almost always, continued pain and 
tenderness in the abdomen are the first 
indications of an acutely inflamed appen- 
dix. Of course, not all intestinal aches are 
caused by appendicitis, but anyone who 
has continued, unrelieved abdominal pain, 
especially if it is accompanied by nausea 
or vomiting, needs competent medical sii’ Your doctor may decide that the attack 
attention at the earliest possible moment does not clearly denote appendicitis and 
and not self-medication. can be relieved without an operation. But 
if it is a clear case of acute appendicitis, 
he will probably recommend an operation 
within the shortest possible time. 


side Send for your doctor immediately if there 

<2 is any suspicion of appendicitis. In mak- 

ing his diagnosis he may find it necessary 

to make one or more blood cell counts or 

to observe your temperature for a few 

hours, keeping you quietly in bed under 
close observation. 
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If it is appendicitis the use of a laxative is 
dangerous. It stimulates violent intestinal 
action and may spread the inflammation, 
cause the appendix to rupture, or induce |S et Performed by an expert surgeon, early in 
peritonitis. Moreover, the sufferer should |===/t8) the attack, before the appendix has burst 
not be given food, drugs or medicine of fmmmine| or peritonitis has begun, an operation 
any kind unless prescribed by the attend- re imine’ for acute appendicitis should cause little 
ing physician. CO MERE concern. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ‘Tascam COMPANY 
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OUR GROUP OF QUALIFY MAGAZINES 


Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews-World’s Work, 


Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


= WHERE-T0-GO BUREAU. Inc .8 Beacon St., Boston. Mass.. U.S.A. 
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Frery) body Likes S 
Th. Sunshine City 


Each year 
sunny St. Pe- 
tersburgenter- -—~—> 
tains more than 7, 

150,000 visitors 
from all parts of the world — and 
everybody has a good word for 
this friendly, happy community. 
They like its sunshine, its green 
benches, its variety of sport and 
entertainment, its beautiful set- 
ting, its moderate living costs. 
Find out about this delightful 
place on Florida’s Gulf Coast. 
Write for booklet today. 
Address A.H. Dreapericx, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce — 
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Remember —- smal cupy is BIG in Where-10-Go 





Ae CITY N. J. 


temperate GulfStream cli- 

mate for health and rest, 
with inspiring Fall & Winter 
weather for recreation. 

For entertainment — seven 
fascinating miles of Board- 
walk... roller chairing, ocean 
piers, theatres, smart shops, 
exhibits and restaurants. 

Palatial hotels and modern 
boarding houses ... homes 
and apartments... golf, riding, 
hunting, indoor ice skating, 
hockey, etc. 

Make reservations early for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas- 
New Year holidays, 


HARRY BACHARACH, Mayor 
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Special Weekly Rates 
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EL PASO TEXAS 


Come-this Winter to | 
EL PASO, TEXAS, Gateway 


to Mexico; Laraest Border City 


AKE ‘metropolitan El Paso, winter recre- 

ation center, your headquarters for seeing 

the scenic southwest and Mexico, land of enchant- 
ment. Juarez lies just across the Rio Grande; be- 
yond are trips by motor. train, and plane to the 


W INTER sunshine is warm, pleasant,---~ 
and healthful in and about El Paso; 

there are no blizzards, few cloudy days. 
Write today for “ “Sualit Trails” folder and 

El Paso hotel literature to: 


EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB: 
301 ar oo St. 


Paso, Texas ee al 
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wna a winter rates 
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Where-To-Go publicity covers N. Ame To-Go publicity covers N. America 
—U. S.income taxpayers on $5,000 and over. 


MYRTLE BEACH S.C. 


OCEAN-FOREST COUNTRY CLUB 


Myrtle Beach, S. C. One of the country's 
best Golf Courses. Excellent cuisine. Attractive 
rates to couples spending fall winter season. 
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From NEW YORK FEBRUARY 2nd 
ON THE LUXURIOUS CUNARD LINER 


S.S. SAMARIA 
ALL FIRST $5 25 we SIDE TRIPS 


CLASS OPTIONAL 


60 days with optional later return: 30 
ports, 22 countries and islands on three 
continents: one week in Egypt and 
plenty of time at the other high spots 
plus shorter calls at many out of the 
way places. Plan now to enjoy this va- 
cation of romance and adventure. 
In cooperation with 


CUNARD-WHITE STAR, Ltd. 


ALSO SMALL PARTY CRUISES 


AROUND THE WORLD both Eastbound and Westbound 
AROUND THE PACIFIC via the South Sea Islands 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA via the lakes of the Andes 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK: 642 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO: 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


or your local agent 


Peres 


“LISTED if TESTED” 


For 28 years WHERE-TO-GO departments 
featured in 7 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 92.2 per cent of our space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period. 


Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
season, hence two slogans — **‘ WHERE-TO-GO 
IS LISTED IF TESTED’’ and ‘*SMALL COPY 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO."’ It will ‘‘pull.’’ 


Experts seeking ‘‘results’’ will test and list 
our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
advice. Compare! We invite the acid test. 
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AROUND the WORLD! 


For years “Such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” 


Today—A Live Reality, 
well within your means. 


A trip Around-the-World—Up to now 
it has been possible for you on!y in 
the pages of Fiction or in the fleeting 
moods of Imagination. e Tiil now The 
Cost was the major bugaboo that dis- 
pelled your dream. But now, however, 
you can visit Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, India, Suez, the Mediter- 
ranean and New York for as low as— 


$742 FIRST $F 51 SECOND 


CLASS CLASS 
Shore excursions from $110. e And you 
may travel East or V/est cs you choose. 
Asailingsa month from the Pacific Coast. 


Write to Department 96 forinformation, rates 
and reservations. ® New York, 25 Lroadwcy; 
San Francisco, 551 MarketStrect; Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn 
St.; Los Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue, 
or any Cunard White Star Limited office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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Ask Where. to-go Bureau, 8 %, 8 Beacon SM Street, 
Boston, for space & 1 ‘ates in our depar tment 
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For FREE LITERATURE and MAPS 
about Distinctive Winter and Summer 
Tours for 1935 write to 


Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


The Where-To-Go system influences the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 


Travel by a famous Service 


MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT — PALESTINE 
Sailing from New York FEB. 7 


visiting 25 ports in 16 countries 
58 days; over15,400 fascinating miles 


FIRST CLASS $625. up 
TOURIST CLASS $340. up 


Full details from YourLocal Agentor 


American Express Company 
Frank C. Clark or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Offices in all principal cities. 


| Where-To-Go for Dec. closes Oct. 25 | 
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HOTEL*-RESORT & TRAVI EL DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 


EXCITING DAYS TO 


HONOLULU 


Go express by Empress of Japan 
ot Empress of Canada! For a 
more leisurely trip, go on the 
Aorangi or Niagara of the Ca- 
nadian Australasian Line. From 
Vancouver or Victoria... First, 
Cabin, Tourist, Third Class. 
Details from your travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Canadian Pacific 


Consult your phonebook for 
offices in principal cities. 


Going to California ? 


Send for Book with complete descriptions on Where- 
to-go and What-to-see. No obligation. 
P. G. B. MORRISS 


CLARK TRAVEL SERVICE FREE 
HOTEL CLARK, Los Angele~. Calif. 


Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 
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GOING 
AWAY 
this.wintsA? 


serves the largest winter vacation 
area in the western hemisphere. 


The four parts of this playground 
are alike only in their all-pervad- 
ing sunshine. 


CALIFORNIA offers all things to 

@ all people—white beaches, sunny 
valleys, desert oases; and every 
form of outdoor winter recrea- 
tion known to civilized man. 


ARIZONA holds Grand Canyon, 

@ glorious in winter; semi-tropical 
Phoenix, and the hot springs, 
dude ranches and resorts in and 
roundabout. 


NEW MEXICO presents the In- 
@ dian-detours — Old Spain, the 
Indian Pueblos, and beautiful La 
Fonda hotel, in Old Santa Fe. 


Dude ranches, too. 


TEXAS is proud of the growing lure 
@ of her warm Gulf Coast region. 


There are but two all-Pullman, exclusively 
first-class trains between Chicago and 
California. Both are on the SANTA FE. 


So, if you are playing this winter, the 
Santa Fe can help you. Picture folders 
are yours for the asking—or detailed 
information and suggestions. 


W. J. BLACK, P. T. M. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1268-A Railway Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. 


Continued from Page VII 


ippines, and the United States participated jp 
the round-tables and conferences. The editors 
have performed their difficult task of con- 
densing the conference’s findings with credit. 
STORM CLOUDS OVER ASIA. Our_ Growing Pacific 
Problem. By Robert S. Pickens. With a preface by 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 1934. 1.50. 


ERE is an able brief analysis of the 

ominous course of events in the Far East 

since Japan grew strong enough to as- 
sert herself. Mr. Pickens is an experienced 
newspaper man who has spent several years 
as correspondent in Eastern Asia and is espe- 
cially concerned to arrive at a realistic inter- 
pretation of American interests in the Pacific 
area. He is extremely critical of Japanese 
militarism, asserting that ‘‘no faith can be 
placed in a Japanese pledge until there is some 
assurance that a cynical general or an ambi- 
tious admiral will not toss it contemptuously 
aside.” He warns of the danger of cutting the 
Philippines loose without guaranteeing their in- 
dependence and suggests the need of remodel- 
ing the government of Hawaii in view of its 
rapidly increasing Japanese population. On 
the other hand, Mr. Pickens urges that the 
1924 exclusion act be repealed, on the ground 
that its end can be equally well achieved by 
the usual quota method without outraging the 
pride of the Japanese. Fes La. By 


Other Recent Books 


OUTLINE OF GOVERNMENTS. By Roger Shaw. New 
York: Review of Reviews Corporation, 1934. $1. 


This elementary handbook states in simple 
language the facts of world history, govern- 
ment and society. All countries are covered, 
for example, Monaco in 250 words, Sweden in 
500, France in 1,000. The introduction discusses 
such international matters as the League of 
Nations, the rise of dictatorships and world 
languages. 

LEISURE. A Suburbay Study. By George A. Lundberg, 
Mirra Komarovsky and Mary Alice McInerny, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934, $3. 

Herewith are presented the results of re- 
search into an increasingly important social 
problem that is common in and around all the 
large cities of the United States. The investi- 
gation was conducted under a two-year grant 
from the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University and with the 
assistance of other interested groups. A com- 
prehensive and valuable book. 

TO THE NORTH. The Story of Arctic Exploration From 
Earliest Times to the Present. By Jeannette Mirsky. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1934. $3.75. 

A scholarly but very readable narrative that 
meets a real need in covering the entire story 
of the conquest of the North Polar regions. 
Illustrations, maps and chronologies add to the 
usefulness and interest of the book. 


BUDDHISTS AND GLACIERS OF WESTERN TIBET. 
By Giotto Dainelli. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1934. $5. 

The report of a journey made in 1930 into 
one of the least known regions of little-known 
Tibet by an Italian explorer and scientist. It 
is well illustrated, as all books of exploration 
should be. 
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Royalties on Oil Production 


If Inflation Worries You, Buy a BASIC COMMODITY—BUY OIL! 


The ideal diversified form of investment in this world essential commodity—the 


J. EDWARD JONES ROYALTY TRUST 


“Supported by long experience in the business— 
recommended by a splendid depression record.” 


During the Depression, with abnormally low crude oil prices and with 
production of wells heavily curtailed under the proration system 
A Series disbursement against $1000 Certificate records as follows: 


1932 
- «$26.38 
June ...... 32.84 
$.28** July .....+ FRC 
2.38** Aug. ...... 30.08 
18.18 Sept. ...,... 30.60 
Sk. cides Be OE nae se eee 
- (1932). 33.80 NOW. <i. +a meee 
eee, Bee. ....++ S888 
March... 15.62 Jan. (1933). 26.42 
April ..... 39.68 Feb. 18.64 
*Initial **Period of Military Shut in 


1934 
SAN. .. 2c. - - $SS.96 
LT Te 
March ....- 19.26 
i 14.26 
18.56 
17.02 


coe 10:98 Gene. ....... 18.68 


Dec. ..... .. 19.00 Mi wane vs SOO 


Total to date. .$793.78 


THE RECORD SPEAKS! 


Write for descriptive literature 


J. EDWARD JONES ORGANIZATION 


Pioneer Royalty Specialists Since 1920. 


NEW YORK: 342 Madison Ave. 


BOSTON: 50 Congress St. 








THE TRUTH about the 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


JOHN T. FLYNN’S 


SECURITY 
SPECULATION 


lts Economic Effects 


As investigator for the Senate committee, as an 
astute critic of wide experience in financial matters, 
Mr. Flynn writes what the Nation calls “one of the 
most comprehensive and, illuminating analyses yet 
made of the effects of speculation.” 

“500,000 people ought to be interested in it—one 
of the meatiest items of 1934.”—Vanity Fair. 

“A wealth of detailed facts not available to previous 


investigators . . . An extremely useful book.”— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
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New Books Which wal 
Current History 


Michael Florinsky’s 
The Saar Struggle 


A detailed first-hand account of 
the problem of the Saar—the 
tinder box which might light the 
next world conflagration! 


$2.50 (tent.) 
cp 


Gaston Nerval’s 
Autopsy of the 
Monroe Doctrine 
Immense study and research went 
into the making of this compre- 
hensive analysis of the genesis, 


development and present status 
of the famous Doctrine. $3.50 


At all bookstores MACMILLAN 
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The New Democracy 


NEW FRONTIERS. By Henry -- Wallace. New York: 


Reynal & Hitchcock, 1934. $ 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY. 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 


Ickes. New 


$1.50. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and his close ad- 
P visers, it should by now be abundantly clear, 

stand with Lincoln in the belief in ‘‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” The President has stated it many 
times; it is here reiterated by the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and of the Interior. That portion 
of their books can be passed over as less sig- 
nificant than the revelations of what goes on 
behind the curtains of government. 

Mr. Wallace, though an optimist about things 
American, has on various occasions distin- 
guished himself by realistic thinking and frank 
expression. He runs true to form in New 
Frontiers where he reviews agriculture’s plight 
and its long quest for government assistance, 
and where he demonstrates how pressure 
groups warp public policy and endanger the 
democratic principle. Business men are here 
the worst offenders. Logically, therefore, Sec- 
retary Wallace can say: ‘‘It is time for business 
to stop speaking scornfully of government in 
business and then go running to it in private to 
see what it can get out of the government.’’ 

Secretary Ickes has written little more than 
a résumé of the familiar history of the Roose- 
velt administration, but he does relate an 
incident which underscores his colleague’s dis- 
cussion of the paradoxical attitude of business. 
In 1933, Mr. Ickes writes, the oil industry was 
faced with chaos, with the result that ‘‘this 
industrial behemoth, brought to its knees, came 
to Washington begging for help. The proposi- 
tion the oil industry made to the government 
was the startling one that the government, in 
effect, take over the industry and run it. It 
was frankly confessed that the situation was 
beyond control and that only the strong hand 
of the government could save it. I listened in 
amazement to the urgent representations of 
men whose very names had always filled me 
with awe, that they would sponsor a bill before 
Congress to give the Secretary of the Interior 
dictatorial powers in the oil industry. * * * A 
far cry this from ‘less government in busi- 
ness.’”’ 

But will not business always interfere in gov- 
ernment and seek governmental favors so long 
as the profit system continues? The Roosevelt 
administration thinks not and has staked its 
reputation upon that ‘‘new democracy” which 
will bring agriculture and labor, industry and 
consumer together in the cause of social jus- 
tice. The government might play the role of 
reviewer or enforcer, or it might be a party 
to the negotiations between these groups. This 
is the future which both Secretary Wallace and 
Secretary Ickes foresee, and yet even these 


By Harold L. 
Inc., 1934. 
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realistic idealists must suspect that the happy 
time which they desire will be but slowly 
realized so long as a ruthless drive for gain 
animates the thinking of men in our economic 
control stations. E. FRANCIS Brown. 


A Tilt With the New Deal 


ROOSEVELT VERSUS RECOVERY. By Ralph Robey. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1934. $2. 

R. ROBEY combines in this book intelli- 
gent insight with that kind of economic 
metaphysics by which conservatives ra- 

tionalize their reactionary position. With the 
ease and assurance of a classicist of the Man- 
chester school, he applies ‘‘inevitable’’ economic 
laws which to less certain observers seem open 
to question. A large part of his attack on the 
New Deal will be approved by radicals and con- 
servatives alike, but the continued innuendo 
that the situation could have been better met 
by a stricter application of the laws of com- 
petitive capitalism is not convincing. 

After all, these laws had four years in which 
to operate, and yet even the author admits that 
the ‘‘cleaning up process’’ in industry—elimina- 
tion of the unfit—was still far from complete in 
1933. Could the social structure have withstood 
the strain of a complete clean-up? Mr. Robey 
also assumes, as do many of his conservative 
colleagues, that we can never ‘‘return to the 
incredible racketeering economy of the Twen- 
ties.” But does he really contend that without 
the application of the strongest kind of checks 
such a return can be prevented? 

The author’s treatment of the farm program 
in a chapter entitled ‘‘Subterfuge’’ is not 
always fair. He himself resorts to the subter- 
fuge of stating extremely abstract propositions 
and presenting them as typical cases. Appar- 
ently he would have us see the farm problem 
through the wrong end of the telescope. Yet 
with all these objections it must be admitted 
that Mr. Robey has given a better-than-average 
statement of the conservative opposition to the 
New Deal. THomas C. CocHRAN. 


America and the League 


AMERICAN CONSULTATION IN_WORLD AFFAIRS. 
For the Preservation of Peace. By Russell M. Cooper. 
Introduction by James T. Shotwell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.50. 

HE cry of ‘‘back to normalcy” that was 
raised by the men of the early Twenties 
meant to most of them a return to Amer- 


| ica’s traditional policy of isolation. The Wash- 


ington Conference was, in a sense, not a violation 
but a confirmation of this longing. By means of 
established naval quotas and the arrangement 
of Pacific and Far Eastern questions the con- 
servatives hoped to wind up, for the time being 
at least, our major affairs abroad. There were 
many leaders in Washington who wanted a 
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minimum of traffic with the new League of 
Nations, and for several years they had their 
way. Then the depression and its concomitant 
political unrest brought about situations in 
various parts of the world that threatened 
American interests. The result was the re- 
emergence of American diplomacy in world 
affairs through ‘‘unofficial’’ observers and con- 
sultation. Though the consultative method was 
not new, Dr. Cooper finds that in its latest 
form it began with Secretary Stimson’s attempt 
to bring about a peaceful solution of the Sino- 
Russian quarrel in 1929. The method has since 
come to play an important rdéle in our State 
Department’s activities. 

Dr. Cooper describes its employment in the 
interest of peace and in the protection of Amer- 
ican interests at the London Naval Conference, 
at the Disarmament Conference, in the Sino- 
Japanese dispute, in the Chaco war and in the 
Leticia affair. He has performed a real service 
to students of international politics by bringing 
together the relevant facts in the development 
of consultation by the American Government 
as a part of the peace machinery. Rightly or 
wrongly, he ascribes Washington’s cooperation 
with the League in these matters to the most 
impeccable of motives—the restoration or main- 
tenance of peace or both. In any case, the 
motives matter little for his purposes, and his 
discussion of the method and results of consul- 
tation is very useful. Dr. Shotwell describes 
the book as ‘‘important.”’ So it is, though the 
real significance of the consultative method is 
only implied. American consultation with the 
League is, in fact, a compromise with the 


League idea, and various Senators have not | 


neglected to point out that it is the ‘‘opening 
edge of the wedge’’ that is leading us toward 
commitments, sanctions and war. Dr. Cooper, 
however, believes that consultation, so far only 
inadequately employed, can be an important 
aid to peace without assuming any obligation 
for further action. Ropert L. BAKER. 


The Soviet Experiment 


RUSSIA’S IRON AGE. By William Henry Chamberlin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1934. $4. 

AUL changed his mind while on the road 
P to Damascus. Mr. Chamberlin was con- 
verted more slowly. In 1922 he went to 
Russia an enthusiastic Soviet supporter. As a 
newspaper man he remained to observe and 
became in his field one of the most respected 
of writers. After more than ten years’ residence 
he departed, convinced that the bad outweighed 
the good. Russia’s Iron Age is his indictment. 
Mr. Chamberlin sees in Russia today a ‘‘his- 
torical tragedy of the deepest and truest type, 
a tragedy of cruelty, of the crushing out of 
innumerable individual lives, not from sheer 
wanton selfishness, but from perverted, fanati- 
cal idealism.’’ An official barbarity almost 
medieval, an all-pervading spy system and a 
repression of opinion more thorough than that 
of the Czars characterize the new régime. 
Never, we are told, will the ruling clique relin- 
quish to the people their promised power. 


Continued on Page V 
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“One of the amazing features of the eco- 


nomic crisis in the United States has been 
the dearth of scholarly books analyzing 
recent American tariff policy. It is with 
especial warmth, therefore, that we welcome 
Mr. Jones’ penetrating study of the reper- 
cussions of the 1930 Tariff Act ...A bet- 
ter book on the subject is conceivable, but 
it has not been written.”_—NATION 
852 pages, $3.00 
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ordinated system of unemployment relief in 
the world. “In the author’s instructive con- 
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the social implications of the Scandinavian 
relief program, the American student, for- 
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relief measures can find ample material for 
his guidance.”—YALE REVIEW 
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Continued from Page III 
Opposed are the achievements of the Revolu- 
tion: Significant experimentation in social and 
political action, a spread of education, an im- 
partial policy toward all Soviet nationalities, 
the raising of labor to an exalted position and 
the promotion of health and recreation. 

There is more than opinion in the book. As in 
the author’s previous volume, facts abound. 
But hardly a page is without its open or tacit 
commentary, and the while is in no sense a 
dispassionate report. It is an attack, ap- 
parently sincere, by one who has earned the 
right to be heard if not believed. 

RALPH THOMPSON. 


Science and Farming 


RESHAPING AGRICULTURE. By O. W. Willcox. 
word by Dr. Alvin Johnson. 
ton & Co., 1934. $2. 

R. WILLCOX regards agriculture as an 
exact science: The properties of the soil 
can be regulated and the vagaries of 


Fore- 
New York: W. W. Nor- 


weather circumvented. As a result we are on | 
the verge of a revolution in agriculture as far- | 
reaching and as disrupting as was the indus- | 
trial revolution. With the application to farm- | 


ing of science and technology the agricultural 


production of the country can be increased ten- | 


fold. Corn should yield 225 bushels to the acre, 
wheat 171 bushels, potatoes 1,330 bushels and 
cotton four and one-half bales. 
have already been approximated; we may ex- 
pect them to become general. In this event an 
area no larger than the State of Kansas could 
produce as much as is grown in the whole of 
the United States, and four-fifths of the farm- 
ers would be superfluous. This is an appalling 
diagnosis. The remedies which Mr. Willcox pre- 
scribes do not inspire confidence or hopeful- 
ness. HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. 


Marx Versus Freud 


THE NEW ROAD TO PROGRESS. _By Samuel D. 

Schmalhausen. New York: Falcon Press, 1934. $3. 

R. SCHMALHAUSEN in his new book sets 

out to tell us what is at present wrong 

with psychology, psychiatry and cognate 
studies and activities. His answer is that we 
fail to recognize that mental sickness is by and 
large a product of social disorder, that capital- 
ism is ‘‘the major neurosis of our age,’ and 
that sane minds are possible only in a sane 
society. Fascism is accordingly interpreted as 
“a cultural psychosis spreading through the 
pathologic system of a capitalism on the verge 
of breakdown,’’ while communism, ‘‘the one 
adequate psychotherapy,’’ is prescribed as the 
system that will lead to social sanity. 

At great length and in a style ranging from 
genuine vigor to exuberant verbosity, Dr. 
Schmalhausen delivers a tremendous onslaught 
on bourgeois psychology, particularly on Freud, 
and proclaims Marx as the true exponent of 
“social pathology, the contradictions and con- 
flicts generated by the institutional and class 
relations of the economic order, having their 


Continued on Page VI 
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inevitable repercussions within the reacting 
organism called human nature which, in 
middle-class psychology and psychotherapy, is 
studied as if it were a detached, abstract, mythi- 
cal entity, sociologically rootless.” Even if aca- 
demic and medical psychologists cannot stom- 
ach the book as a whole, they will undoubtedly 
find a great deal in it that is highly stimulat- 
ing. A, Bi. 


Two Recent Novels 


THE FOUNDRY. By Albert Halper. 
Viking Press, 1934. $2.50. 


THE FOLKS. By Ruth Suckow. New York: Farrar & 

Rinehart, Inc., 1934. $3. 

UBECS and Steubens people the first of 

these novels, Fergusons and Whites the 

second. One story is of a Chicago elec- 
trotype foundry, the other of a generation cen- 
tred in a small Iowa town. One novel profits 
by the advantages of relatively fresh subject 
matter, the other attempts a theme begrimed 
with tradition. Yet of the two Miss Suckow’s 
work is the better. It is so good, in fact, that 
in almost any company it would have to be 
praised. 

Through the efforts of such writers as Mr. 
Halper, foundries and such have become legiti- 
mate story settings. It is probably true, in- 
deed, that the social critic working as a novel- 
ist will be more and more impelied to turn to 
such settings and to the people found there. 
But it does not follow that in so doing the 
deftness and skill of the more conventional 
works (of which, for present purposes, The 
Folks is one) may be abandoned, Mr. Halper’s 
story is vigorous, hard, honest. But it is often 
as crude as a badly edited tablcid newspaper; 
it abounds in stylistic simperings, awkward 
figures of speech, out-of-character dialogue. 
For all its social soundness and timeliness, it 
limps, and a good novel, regardless of its pur- 
pose, may not limp. 

Miss Suckow’s tale, on the other hand, is in 
no sense a Victorian throwback. It, too, treats 
a vital contemporary subject—the life of a 
typical middle-class family. It, too, is vigor- 
ous, hard, honest, although in spots inordi- 
nately drawn out. Miss Suckow is a master 
of her craft. The Kubecs and Steubens de- 
serve an equally talented historian. es 
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Edited by John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
University Press, 1934. $10. 

HIS compilation of important documents, 
which the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs issues annually to complement its 

Survey of International Affairs, is the best 

work of its kind available. Its preparation goes 

hand in hand with that of the Survey, and its 
organization and emphasis are. definitely and 
beneficially influenced by the careful studies 

that will be published shortly in the 1933 

Survey. The greater part of the volume is 

devoted to ‘‘the concentrated efforts to solve 


1933. 
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the problem which dominated all others [dur- 
ing 1933]—the problem of Franco-German rela- 
tions and the attainment of a disarmament 
convention.’’ In order to give a more complete 
documentation of the interchanges between the 
French and German Governments and of Brit- 
ish and Italian efforts at mediation, Mr, 
Wheeler-Bennett has refused to regard Jan. 1, 
1934, as a sacrosanct date and has trespassed 
so far as to include significant memoranda as 
late as that issued by the Quai d’Orsay on 
April 17, 1934. This emphasis on the security 
problem does not mean, however, that other 
questions and other regions than Europe are 
neglected. War debts, the London Economic 
Conference, the Little Entente, the United 
States arms embargo and recognition of Soviet 
Russia, Pan-American Conference protocols, 
the Sino-Japanese truce and the tense Aus- 
trian situation down to March 17, 1934, are 
given documentation. A chronology of treaties 
published during 1933 is provided in an ap- 
pendix. ds. B: 


Other Recent Books 


THE ROOSEVELT OMNIBUS. 
Don Wharton. 
$3.50. 


Edited and annotated by 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. 


Contains a series of reprinted articles on 
President Roosevelt and his family—all ex- 
tremely readable. There are also many relevant 
photographs, cartoons and an ingenious mis- 
cellany. 

SUN YAT-SEN. His Life and Its Meaning. 


Biography. By Lyon Sharman. New York: 
Day Company, 1934. $3.50. 


This is the best biography of Sun Yat-sen 
that has yet appeared. Even so, one cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the haze about the 
great Chinese leader remains so thick that it 
will be a long time before anything approach- 
ing a definitive biography can be written. As 
proof of this, one needs only to cite the conflict- 
ing views of Dr. Sun that are now held by 
those who are supposed to know him best. 
THE CASE OF CIVILIZATION AGAINST HITLERISM. 

Presented under the auspices of the American Jewish 


Congress at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
March 7, 1934. New York: Robert O. Ballou, 1934. $1. 


A symposium of pleas entered by a number 
of American leaders representing various faiths 
and the viewpoints of representative educators, 
physicians, trade unionists, liberals, writers, 
women, eye-witnesses and others. The case is 
summed up by Samuel Seabury, and the judg- 
ment of the unofficial court is pronounced by 
John Haynes Holmes. 

NEW FEDERAL ORGANIZATIONS. An Outline of Their 
Structure and Functions. By Laurence F. Schmecke- 


bier. The Brookings Institution, 1934. 
$1.50 


A carefully prepared book of reference that 
should be very useful to lawyers, to legislators, 
to journalists, to students of government and 
to business men whose affairs bring them into 
contact with the new Federal agencies. 


NEGRO AMERICANS, WHAT NOW? By James Weldon 


Johnson. New York: The Viking Press, 1934. $1.25. 


One of the most brilliant Negro American 
leaders has written this forceful, intelligent and 
high-spirited discussion of his people and of the 
problems confronting them. 


A_ Critical 
The John 


Washington: 
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One day in the life of a 
Visiting Nurse 
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- a ike . *. 
Just one incident in the busy day of « 3 [ae Se ee 
Visiting Nurse—Dressing an injured 3 a 
Se 


foot to guard against infection. 
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Sur is but one of about 16,000 women The Visiting Nurse Service is one of 
whose days are too short to do all they are America’s distinguished contributions to 
asked to do and indeed eager to do, in the health movement of the world and has 
accordance with the doctor’s orders, for been adopted in other countries. Here it 
those who need their skillful and sym- is supported by patients whose payments 
pathetic care and direction in hygiene. are supplemented by those of organizations 





that recognize the vast importance of this 
work which includes education in health. 
The Visiting Nurse whole-heartedly ex- 
tends to each patient the benefit of her ex- 
pert training. 





Looking for no praise, this Visiting Nurse 
turned in her report for a single day. From 
early morning until late afternoon every 
minute was occupied. But there was no 
place in her record for her own energy, tact, 
courage and resourcefulness, or for fatigue, 
climbing dark stairs, constant drain on sym- 
pathy for acute suffering or lost hope. 









The wage-earner who cannot stay at home 
when there is illness in the family, but who 
can afford the part-time service of a Visiting 
Nurse, goes to work with a lighter heart 
knowing that she will call at a definite time 
to do what is required. When possible the 
Visiting Nurse teaches some member of 
the family how to give bedside care be- 
fore she hurries on to her next patient. 






Her appointments, which averaged about 
an hour each, began with a call on Mrs. 
Schmidt — an enema for intestinal distur- 
bance, as ordered by doctor. Then Tim 
Kelly—lobar pneumonia. Next, Mrs. 
Jacobs and new baby. After her, John 
Hopkins—an infected leg. Audrey Cohen 
next—under doctor’s orders, gave insulin 
injection for diabetes. Mrs. Marziotti — 
prenatal care. Mr. Simmons—a chronic in- 
valid: paralysis. Finally, Lucy Carleton— 
diphtheria: assisted the doctor in immuniz- 
ing the other children; arranged home for POF, c 
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Through your telephone book or your doc- 
tor, you can find out whether or not there 
is a Visiting Nurse Service in your neigh- 
borhood. These trained graduate nursesare 
on call in more than 6,000 cities and towns 
in the United States. The bedside care 
given by them may help turn a serious ill- 













communicable diseases isolation. mS" ness to full recovery of health and strength. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE lecntmeanen CoMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - Wa ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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67 HOTEL - RESORT 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 


Magazine, Review of Reviews-World’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.. U.S.A. 


a FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 2% SOUTH 


the 


4 FINE 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS 


Daily service between New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Flor 
ida, the Cz arolinas and Georgia resorts and to 
Atlanta, Athens, Columbus and Birmingham, 
with connections to New Orleans, “Memphis 
and the Southwest. Connecting service to and 
from Boston, New England, Canada, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio points. 
Orange Blossom Special, first trip from New 
York, Dee. 15. For information and reserva- 
tions address G. Z. Phillips, P.T.M., or C. H. 
Gattis, G. P. A., Norfolk, Va. Low fares. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
The ONLY Completely Air-Conditioned 
Trains to the South 
KENILWORTH LODGE 


On the Ridge by Lake Jackson, Sebring, Florida 
Steam heat, orchestra, elevator, championship golf 
course 6,406 yards at the door Pure and soft 
water. Booking oftice Sherman Square Hotel, 
Broadway at 7IstStreet, N.Y.C. Tel. Endicott 2-8400. 


St. Augustine, Fla 

NSON HOTE On the waterfront 

A delightful 

Winter home with charming clientele . . . excellent 


golf and other sports. . . booklet. C. E. Youne, Mgr. 


The seven magazines 7'he W here-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publacaiions, 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 


homes and influence quality people everywhere | 


TRAVEL 


INDIA IN 
COOL WEATHER 


© Time: December-April. 
Accommodations: a private car 
coupled to fast expresses, or 
parked on a side-track at 
points of interest... your 
hotel throughout. Servants 
less than $1 a day. English 
spoken everywhere. Roxte: 
over 45,000 miles of British- 
operated modern railway 
system...wherever youlike. 
Cost: 50c per mile per car... 
about 10c per mile per per- 
son in party...5 weeks of 
luxury travel for about 
$3,000. Itineraries from W. 
T. Biscoe, India State Rail- 
ways, Delhi House, 38 E. 
57th Street, New York... 
or the better travel agents. 


_ HOT SPCS. NAT’L PK. ARK. 


HEALTH- sted bert eboe Dt Set 
Medical W. e) r ¢ 
Xda or) Cr Mtg Address 
ARLINGTON HOTEL & BATHS 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 
ee 


GRASS GREENS 


TRAVEL 


HAPPY DAYS 


HONOLULU 


Sail on the Empress of 
Japan or Empress of Can- 
ada. Or take more time 
and go on the Aorangi 
or Niagara, the Canadian 
Australasian liners. Sail- 
ings from Vancouverand 
Victoria. First, Cabin, 
Tourist and Third Class. 
Details, your own agent 
or Canadian Pacific. 


Canadian Orci 


Consult your phonebook for 
offices in principal cities. 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
| please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
It will be greatly to your advantage to do so. 
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~ ‘TRAVEL 


JAMES BORING’S 


‘oe 
(MEDI | 


From NEW YORK FEBRUARY 2nd 
ON THE LUXURIOUS CUNARD LINER 


S.S. SAMARIA 
ALLFIRST $ 5 25 - SIDE TRIPS 


CLASS OPTIONAL 


60 days with optional later return: 30 
ports, 22 countries and islands on three 
continents: one week in Egypt and 
plenty of time at the other high spots 
plus shorter calls at many out of the 
way places. Plan now to enjoy this va- 
cation of romance and adventure. 
In cooperation with 


CUNARD-WHITE STAR, Ltd. 


ALSO SMALL PARTY CRUISES 


AROUND THE WORLD both Eastbound and Westbound 
AROUND THE PACIFIC via the South Sea Islands 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA via the lakes of the Andes 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK: 642 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO: 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
or your local agent 


Piet enln 


First Class $5.10 day. Write 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Going to California ? 


Send for Book with complete descriptions on Where- 


to-go and oo No obligation. 





G. B. eters 
CLARK TRAVEL SERVICE 
HOTEL CLARK, Los jae. Calif. 


CO = 


>. 


For FREE LITERATURE and MAPS 
out yes Winter and Summer 
Tours for 1935 write to 
Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


MYRTLE BEACH S. C. 
OCEAN-FOREST COUNTRY CLUB 


Myrtle Beach, S. C. One of the country’s 
best Golf Courses. Excellent cuisine. Attractive 
tates to couples spending fall winter season. 





TRAVEL _ 





For thrills, for health, for the most 
joyous vacation of a lifetime come 
to Switzerland where King Winter 
in his mantle of ermine and blue, 
is holding the world’s most gor- 
geous court. Every variety of 
— underideal conditions. Trips 
planned to suit your taste—make 
an investment you will never re- 
gret. Write us for booklet—W 
“Winter Sports in Switzerland.” 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS | 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Remember — small copy is BIG in Where-T0-Go 





linter Playground 


—a TORONTO, STON, 
4 1500) 

DETROIT, | e YORK. 
y— SP fay ePILADELPD 


Mieco | Sinton 


It is only ashort, 
| delightful trip 
ye from the popula- 
J . tion centers of 
it Eastern United 
pre States and Can- 
ada to sunny St. 
Petersburg — only a few hours 
from snow and ice to sunshine and 
flowers! Pack up and come for 
a wonderful vacation. 


New Free Booklet 


Write today. Address 
A. H. Deapenrick, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 


Cae 


JUDY Ware O17] 


The Where-To-Go system. ‘influences the p people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people w ho cannot accept. 


TRAVEL 


-STATENDAM 


Travel by a famous Service 


MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT — PALESTINE 
Sailing from New York FEB. 7 


visiting 25 ports in 16 countries 
58 days; over15,400 fascinating miles 


FIRST CLASS $625. up 
TOURIST CLASS $340. up 
Fulldetails from Your Local Agentor 


American Express Company 
Frank C. Clark or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


i Offices in all principal cities. 
Where-To-Go for Jan. closes Nov. 26 
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AT/CUARO 


First see Mexico City, the riotous Floating Gare 
dens and the Giant Pyramids... 


Then over trails of romance to little-known byways 
...to semi-tropic Uruapan, home of famed lacquers 
ware and delicious pineapples . .. to enchanting Lake 
Patzcuaro, there to explore quaint island villages, to 
talk sign language with Tarascan fishermen, to marvel 
at strange craft, strange peoples, strange customs. 


ONLY BY RAIL can Mexico’s byways be reached. Ask 
your TRAVEL AGENT for free itinerary, listing every ex- 
pense down to the penny. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
201 N. Wells Bldg., Chicago. 


‘cro MEXICO 


A Treasure of a Gift! 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


° 
Q Nerriam-Websth 
The best abridged dictionary—the largest _ 

of the Merriam-Webster abridgments. It is a rich and 
convenient storehouse of useful and cultural informa- 
tion. Its 1268 pages contain 106,000 entries; 1700 illus- 
— trations; dictionary of biography ; 
J ies a gazetteer; rules of punctuation; 
foreign words and phrases ; many 
other helpful features, Thin- 
paper, indexed: Cloth $3.50; Fab- 
rikoid $5.00; Leather $7.00; Pig- 
skin, dark blue or natural, $8.50. 
Purchase of your bookseller or 
send order and remittance di- 
rect to the publishers or write 

for full information. 


. G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
= 43] Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


A Traveler’s Notebook 


HE largest extinct volcano in the worla, 

Haleakala, on the Island of Maui in Ha- 

waii, became accessible to travelers with 
the completion some months ago of a paved 
highway from sea level to the rim, the alij- 
tude of which is over 10,000 feet. The crater 
is twenty miles in circumference and almost 
3,000 feet deep. Haleakala, which is now a 
national park, is the Hawaiian “House of the 
Sun,” in which, according to legend, the sun 
dwelt, and out of which it rose each day. 

* * * 

China, even without its lost provinces, is stil] 
an enormous country, and travel has always 
been slow, uncomfortable and dangerous. In 
recent years, however, Pan American Airways 
with the cooperation of the Chinese Govern- 
ment has developed an air-transport system 
with routes covering some 3,000 miles. Peiping, 
Nanking, Shanghai, Canton and other centres 
are now linked by the system and the service 
is being constantly extended. 

* * % 

To the many scenic and historical attractions 
of Mexico City there has recently been added 
one of the finest public buildings in the world. 
This magnificent structure, the Palace of Fine 
Arts, was begun in 1905 during the dictator- 
ship of Porfirio Diaz and was completed this 
September at a cost of nearly $9,000,000. It is 
Italian Renaissance in design, with modernistic 
detail, and serves as a theatre and opera house 
as well as a gallery of Mexican art. Though 
the exterior is of Carrara marble, the interior 
is decorated with Mexican marbles, bronzes, 
carved wood and murals. 

* * * 

In the course of his message at the opening 
of the Mexican Congress on Sept. 1 President 
Abelardo Rodriguez announced that the Mex- 
ican Government would continue to improve 
tourist facilities. 

* * * 

At Haifa, the port of call in the Holy Land for 
cruise liners, is to be found a very appropriate 
symbolic monument to the late King Feisal of 
Iraq, ‘‘who died before his work was done.” It 
consists of a round monolith broken off some 
ten feet above its base. Erected by Pales- 
tinian Arabs, who admired Feisal more per- 
haps than did his own subjects, it was dedi- 
cated in October by Feisal’s brothers, Abdul- 
lah, Emir of Transjordania, and ex-King Ali 
of the Hejaz. 

oo * * 

The second ‘Florentine Musical May” 
(‘Maggio Musicale Fiorentino’) will be held 
next Spring from April 21 to June 4. Premier 
Mussolini has determined to make this annua! 
festival in Florence the most important musi- 
cal event of the year in Italy, ard a govern- 
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ment subsidy has been granted to enable the 
managers to carry out their elaborate plans. 
While the first festival last year was devoted 
primarily to Italian music of the nineteenth 
century, the 1935 program will be international 
in character and without emphasis on any one 
historical period. 
% * * 

The new $8,000,000 harbor works at Callao, 
Peru, were Officially opened for service on 
Oct. 24. It is claimed that Callao now offers 
the best facilities of any port on the Pacific 
Coast of South America. 

* * * 

A visitor to Port au Prince, Haiti, last Win- 
ter quoted the then current prices of certain 
commodities as follows: “Eggs, 1 cent each; 
oranges, 3 cents a dozen; chickens, 15-25 cents; 
turkeys, 40-80 cents; goat’s milk, 2 cents a 
quart; burros, $2 each; horses, $25-$35; rent, 
anything you want to pay.” 

* * * 


London’s Embankment is justly famous for 
its architectural beauty, whether viewed by 
day or by night. In contrast, the appearance 
of the southern or Surrey side of the Thames 
is marred by factories, coal dumps, dismal 
docks and advertising signs. The London Coun- 
ty Council has decided to tone down this dis- 
harmony by constructing a tree-shaded em- 
bankment on the Surrey side between West- 
minster and Waterloo Bridges, and has voted 
$7,175,000 for the purpose. 

* * 7S 

The following is a brief list of cruises over 

the Christmas or the New Year’s holidays: 


Dec. 6th and 13th..Monarch of Bermuda (Fur- ! 


ness - Bermuda), Bermuda 
and Nassau. Also regular 
sailings on the Queen of 
Bermuda. 

Munargo (Munson Lines), 
West Indies, 12 days. 

T. E. L. Oriente (New York 
and Cuba Mail; Ward Line), 
8 days. 

Georgic (Cunard - White 
Star), West Indies and 
South America, 13 days. 
Kungsholm (Swedish-Amer- 
ican Line), West Indies, 
Venezuela, Panama, 15 days. 
S. S. Coamo (Porto Rico 
Line), West Indies, 11 days. 
Vuleania (Italian Line), 
West Indies, 13 days. 

T. S. S. Iroquois (Clyde-Mal- 
lory), Miami, Havana, Nas- 
sau, 10 days. 

S. S. Statendam (Holland- 
America), South America, 11 
days. 

Aquitania (Cunard - White 
Star Line), Nassau, 6 days. 
Rotterdam (Holland-Amer- 
ica), Bermuda, 6 days. 
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HE famous ‘‘Garden Route’ of South Africa 

includes Mossel Bay—a quaint Indian 
Ocean seaport—Montagu Pass, with its rugged 
grandeur, the ‘‘Wilderness’’—its beauty belies 
its name—picturesque Knysna, and George— 
called ‘‘the prettiest village on the face of 
the earth.” 


By rail or motor, the ‘‘Garden Route’’ is one 
of earth’s rarest scenic treats—gem-like villages 
that make one long to live there, towering 
mountains, primeval forests, and a delightful 
climate. 


South Africa abounds in beauty and marvelous 
sightseeing—and travelling is comfortable and 
inexpensive. 


OUTH 
FRICA 


ry Land of Colorful 


Contrasts 


For full information address THOS. COOK & 
SON-WAGONS-LITS, INC., 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or any office of Thos. Cook & 
Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc., or any of the other lead- 
ing tourist and travel agencies throughout the 
world. ; 
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Bargain Offers 


MERICA’S OLDEST MAIL ORDER BOOK 

House offers SAVINGS UP TO 75% off pub- 
lishers’ original prices. All books new and in per- 
fect condition; all are unusual values. 

FREE! 386-PAGE HOLIDAY BARGAIN 
BOOK CATALOG 255-TS. Sent on request. 
Picturesque America By John F. Kane. 

Illustrated with over 250 photographic 
plates. Size 74x10 inches. New and Revised 
edition, November 14, 1934. Former edi- 
tion sold at ($15.00) ‘ 

TWELVE-INCH GLOBE, Measuring 17 
inches from top to base. Up to the minute 
in detail and printed in 10 beautiful colors, 
Late 1934 edition ($11.75) 

A Big Bargain in a Twelve-inch Globe “eee 
new appearance) as hundreds of these globes have 
been and a _ being sold at the regular retail 
price of $11 
Don caleede. ‘ee 

trations ($12.5 
Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. 

1885-1926. Bound in full leather ($7.50). .$2.98 

tussia’s Famous Secret Police (The Och- 
rana.) 47 interesting illus. ($4) 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. Ten vols., 
complete in two ($7.50). The Set $1.98 

Metaphysical Verse 1456-1928. Autographed 
by Genevieve Taggard ($7.50) $1.88 

The New Spoon River, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
rain; Edition, autographed and numbered 


($10) 
Orpheus: Myths of the World. 
numbered, autographed 


400 Gustave Dore illus- 


Inclusive Edition. 


$3.98 

Edition limited 

to 3850 copies 
($12.50) 

The Song of the Indian Wars. 
limited to 500 numbered, 
copies ($7.50) 

Fundamentals of 
eraft ($40) 

Negro Spirituals. 
($5) 

Robert S. 
The set 


First Edition, 
autographed : 


Musical 
Mellows. 
($ S21 


Ingersoll’s Works. 7 vols. 
Emerson’s Complete Works. 12 volumes. 
bound in 6. Fabricoid ($19.80). The set. $3. 
The Complete Works of Oscar Wilde. 12 vols. 
bound in cloth ($40). The set 
The Complete Writings of Brann. 12 ,” 
bound in 2; artcraft. The set 
The Fublic Papers of Woodrow Wilson. Edited 
and William E. 
The set 154 


by Ray Stannard Baker 
Dodd. 6 vols. ($30). 
“He said ee. so well that they will never ‘be 
better said.’ Times. 

The Story of the ‘American Clipper Ship. 118 _ 
illustrations 

23 Masterpieces. ($2. 
illus. ($2.50) 


Great English Plays. 

World Leaders. Fully 

American Country Houses of Today. 
full page illus. ($12.50) 

The Real-Life Record of the 
Mounted Police. Policing the Plains. 

The Story of Jesus. With full-page, color- 
plates by Fra _ Angelico, Giotto, &e, 
($16.50). Special Ass’n price ..........$8 $5.95 

November, by Gustave Flaubert. Illus. ($3). 98c 

Correggio: His Life and Work. 296 illus- 
trations. Sige Sxil inches... .......... $5.95 

The Little Church Around the Corner. Fully 
illustrated ($4) 

History’s Most Famous Words. Profusely 
illus. from famous paintings ($2.50) 

Historic Dress in America. 1607-1870. 
vols., containing over 500 illus. The set. .$13.95 

Great Conquerors of South and Central 
America. Illustrated ($38) 98 

The Life and Letters of William Dean 
Howells. 2 illustrated vols. ($10). The set.$§ 


CONTINUED NEXT COLUMN. 


2.95 
Vv ‘ols. 


North-West 


Tllus. 98c 


e 


9 


-_ 


$2.98 


Bargain Offers 


Connecticut Clockmakers of the 18th Cen- 
tury. (57 Wigstrations. (SIO): « o.s06 00.0000 S208 

Newton D. Baker: America at War, First edi- 
tion. Limited, numbered; autographed by 
Newton D. Baker. Bound in genuine full 
morocco. Complete in two _ illus. vols. 
($25.00). The set Only $6.95 
Selected as one of the 200 titles for the White 

House Library. 

The Picture Book of Robinson Crusoe. Illus- 
trated in full color ($2.50) 7 

Fifty Years of Party Warfare 
First edition ($5) 

A History of Chinese Art. 158 illus. ($10). 
Great Debates in American History. 14 vois., 
illus. ($42). The 

The History of Music. 
lustrated ($11). The 

Torchlight Parade. Our Peestibantint Pageant 
($3.75) 

German Diplomatic Documenis 1871-1914. 
vols. ($80). The set 
“Indispensable to the study of modern 

pean history.’’—Charles A. Beard. 

The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind, by H. G. Wells. First edition, 2 vols., 
‘is, (STOO). “FUO BOU ss <6v as Bae we bloees $1.98 

A Manual of Woodworking. 400 illus. ($2).. 5%e 

The Art of Marriage, by J. F. Hayden, B. Sc. 
Sale limited to married or engaged per- 
sons. ($2.50) 

The Joy Peddler, 
($12.50) 

The Woman Who Was Pope. 
of Pope Joan, 8538-855 ($38) 

The Memoirs of Jacques Casanova. Complete 
in 2 volumes. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. 
The text translated by Arthur Machen and 
taken from the 12 vol. edition, which sold. 
for $125. The set 

Life of Ambrose Bierce, 
It Right,’’ &c. MTlus. ($5) 

Write It Right. By Ambrose Bierce. 

Guide to the correct usage of words. In- 
dispensable to lawyers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, students and all others interested 
In Correct Giction. 2934 .....6 0-065 cc cs0 ae sh OROU 

These books postpaid within United States or 

Canada at these special prices; elsewhere 1c 

extra per volume. We guarantee satisfaction 

or your money back, and half a century of book- 
selling stands back of our guarantee. 

INVITATION ! Browse among thousands of 

Bargain Books at our large, new headquarters, 

located directly opposite the New York Life 

Insurance Building. ; 

THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
367-373 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Established 1884. Herbert L. Bowman, 
Treasurer and Manager. 


(1789-1837 


2 Vols, 


Eurc- 


Shoenfeld 
- $2.98 
A Biogr: aphy 


author of “Write 


ATALOG 18C NOW READY. MAILED FREE. 

Contains 600 items, including Americana, 
Firsts, and wide variety miscellaneous literature. 
Old Hickory Bookshop, 65 5th Av. 


C 


UNDAMENTALS OF MUSICAL ART. EDITED 
by_Dickinson, 20 volumes, new, $5.95. GREEN 
BOOKSHOP, 11 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


HINELANDER BOOK SHOP—YOUR BOOK 
wants supplied. a circulating library. 


1,331 Lexington Av., N. Y 
UN! VERSITY PLACE BOOKSHOP, 105 UNI- 
versity Place, N. Y. C. Harvard Classics, 51 
volumes, $24. Let us have your want list. 
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Jj® SWISH BOOKS—ANY LANGUAGE. 
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Bargain Offers 


ae eCee rom PRESS, 327 FIFTH AV., N. Y. C. 


BOOKS AS GIFTS 

IMPORTANT BOOK BARGAINS—NE AS 
ISSUE 

CHOICE GIFTS. 
Boys’ Story of Invention, Kaempffert. IIll....98ce 
Alice in Wonderland. Rackham. Illus...... 1.69 
Aesop’s Fables. Rackham. Illus. (Color). .1.69 
Nine Short Plays. Jagendorf. Ill. (2.50)... 98c 
Talking Dolls. Tony Sarg. Illus. (3.00)....1.29 
Gulistan. Sir Richard Burton. Illus...... 1.98 
Life og Blake, Mona Wilson. (5.00) 
Modern European Buildings. 

Ill. (10.00) 

Russian Theatre. Huntley Carter. Ill. (10.00) .3. 
Persian Painting. Basil Gray. Ill. (2.50). .98 
Costume Design. Anne Chuse. Illus....... 98e 
Constructive Lettering. Streetor. (5.00) . .1.98 
Pierre Loti, Siam. Illus. BAU a iieiade-ciee « ee 98e 
Pierre Loti, Moroceo. Illus. (2.50) 

Pierre Loti, Jerusalem. Illus. (2.50)........ 98e 
History of U. S. Henry Adams. 4 vols. 

GRU Oe auido c src teak ha laratela crtel naira wre Manccucare 2.94 
Frescoes of Diego Rivera. Ill. (10.00).....3 
Money. Karl Helfferich. 2 Vols. ‘ee 
Mechanical Investigations of Da Vinci. Ill...‘ 
Hawthorne, Newton Arvin. (5.00). 

Life, Letters of Admiral Cornwallis. (7. 50). 

Lady Chatterly’s Lover, D. H. Lawrence. 
Norman Lindsay, Madam Life’s Lovers. 

CHOICE CURIOSA. 
Comedies of Aristophanes. 2 Vols. Illus...1.98 
Songs of Bilitis, Pierre Louys. Illus........ Te 
Louys, Adventures of King Pausole. Illus. .98e 
Baudelaire, Flowers of Evil. Illus.......... Te 
Kdward Carpenter, Love and Death.......... 98e 
Krafft Ebing, Phychopathia Sexualis. (5.00) .1.98 
Dr. Stekel, Peculiarities of Behavior. 2 Vols. 
(10.00) 

Dr. ee Sadism & Masochism. (10.00). 

De WOME. bi acnwr eR awa Re Ae ee Wea meee a 
Dr. Stekel, Homosexual Neurosis. (5.00). 198 
Dr. Stekel, Bi-Sexual Love. — 

Colette, Pure and Impure. 
Justine, Marquis De ~~ 
Postage Sc per volume. O. D.’s above $1.00 ac- 
cepted. $10.00 ik “postpaid. 
CATALOGS ISSUED. 


Yerbury. 


ILSON’S HISTORY AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

5 vols. Illustrated. $7.50. New Nature Li- 
brary. Complete in 8 vols. % Morocco, $24.00. 
Large low-priced selected stock, Americana, Art, 
Fine Presses, Ireland, Sport, Sets, &c. Catalogues 
on Request. Open Evenings. Altree Bookshop, 
114 University Place, N. Y. C. 


Books Wanted 


STOR BOOKSHOP, 638 FOURTH AV... NEW 

York City. Will pay fair prices for standard 
sets and good miscellaneous books. Phone GRam- 
ercey 5-90387. 


JEWISH 
Library Service, 40 Canal St., N. Y. C. DRy- 


dock 4-3123. 


Prints and Etchings 


LD FLOWER PRINTS. EXHIBITION AND 
sale. Old Print Exchange, 11 East 48th. 


Rare, First, De Luxe Editions 


IRST EDITIONS, INSCRIBED BOOKS, AUTO- 

graph letters, manuscripts important American 
and English authors. Descriptive catalogue on 
request. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 


SP ECIAL SUBJECTS. I THRIVE ON REQUESTS 


for books on unusual subjects. 
Wormser, 22 West 48th, N. Y. C. 


Richard S. 


IRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS BOOKS. CATA- 
logues issued. Philip Duschnes, 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 


Out of Print 


WE SPECIALIZE AND ARE SUCCESSFUL IN 


finding, promptly or eventually, the ‘Out-of- 
Print’’ or ‘‘Hard-to-Find’’ books which you par- 
ticularly desire. Please write us stating wants. 
No obligation. The SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS, 
Station H, Box 66, New York City. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. STAMMER, BOOK- 
hunter, 61 Fourth Av., New York. Telephone 
STuyvesant 9-2448. 


Literature of Other Nations 


LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE FRANCE 


(French book store), 14 West 48th St., New 
York. Everything in French books and maga- 
zines. Catalogue monthly. We supply univer- 
sities, libraries, schools at wholesale price. 


oe AOU ART ERS FOR FRENCH LITERA- 


ture,” THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 West 
96th St., New York. Riverside 9-3732. Quotations 
on any French books cheerfully given. 


FINNISH BOOK CONCERN—FINNISH BOOKS. 


music, translations to English. 23 East 125th. 


Specialists 


HE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET ELSEWHERE— 

members have access to a large and growing 
collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print and curious 
books; limited, privately printed editions and un- 
abridged translations; give age and occupation 
when writing for particulars and lists. Esoterika 
Biblion, 15 East 45th St., New York. 


OSICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 

from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and self-development; booklet on re- 
quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 420 City 
Hall Station, New York. 


CCULTISM — MYSTICISM — ASTROLOGY— 
Philosophy — Psychology — Religions. Books 
Bought. Gateway, 30 East 60th, New York. 


CONTINUED FOLLOWING PAGE 
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Christmas Suggestions 


[NTERESTED IN THE NEW RUSSIA? 
For gifts that will be appreciated, we recom- 
mend a year’s subscription to these splendid Eng- 
lish language publications printed in Moscow: 
USSR IN CONSTRUCTION. Monthly. 
Large pictorial. Considered the 
world’s most artistic all-picture 
magazine $4.00 
MOSCOW NEWS. Life and 
work in the USSR. Illustrated. 
Anna Louise Strong, associate 
editor and regular contributor. $2.00 
SOVIET TRAVEL. Bi-monthly. Pic- 
tures, stories, on cultural aspects of 
the Soviet Union 1.00 
List of Soviet English language books 
periodicals sent on request. 


AMKNIGA CORPORATION, 
Desk K, 258 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Sole authorized distributors in America of all 
Soviet Periodicals, Pooks, Music, Art Repro- 
ductions, etc. 


Weekly. 


Educational 


sev TEXTBOOKS, 
And new, at discounts up to 40%. 
For all Colleges and Schools. 
Also complete line of translations, 
dictionaries and review books. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC., 
Founded 1874. 
105 Fifth Av. (at 18th St.), 
New York, N. Y. 


WfEXTBOOKS AND LAW BOOKS. 
Used and new. Discounts up to 40%. 
Dictionaries, Reviews, Translations, 
SCHIFFER, 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


25 


Professional Services 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, 
efficient ; moderate rates. 
side Drive, New York City. 


PLAYS, REVISED; 
FOHS, 777 River- 


MIMEOGRAPHING, 
inexpensive. Margaret 
Broadway. ALgonquin 4-1772. 


MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, 
revision; efficient, 
Wormser, 952 


DETAILED ATTENTION. 
edited. Inexpensive. Ruth 
BEekman 38-6120. 


MANUSCRIPTS, 
Neatly typed, 


Toffler, 182 Nassau. 


RECOGNIZED MANUSCRIPT 

Sales Agency. Personal assistance in place- 
ment and publication of Stories, Novels, Books, 
Editing, Revision. PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY, 
Laurence Roberts, Literary Agents, 65 West 42d, 
New York. 


F,PITORIALLY 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE — MANU- 

scripts excellently typed, revised, criticized; 

intelligent personal attention. Pauline Resnikoff, 
118 West 42d, N. Y. C. 


Recorded Music 


USIC LOVERS. 

100,000 of the finest records in the world on 
sale at 50c and Tdc per record (value $1.50 and 
$2). The Symphonies, Chamber Music, Operas, 
&c. of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS, Mo- 
ZART, WAGNER, &c. MAIL ORDERS. CATA. 
LOGUE. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Ine., 18 
East 48th St., New York City. 


Press Clippings 


BIGGEST AND BEST CLIPPING BUREAU, 
over 8,000 daily and weekly papers covering 
entire United States-Canada, besides a pig line 
of magazines. Write or phone your requirements 
and you will receive a courteous reply, stating 
what we can do and the charges therefor, 
Romeike, 220 West 19th, New York. CHelsea 
383-8860. 


Bookbinding 


ATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, LI- 

brary, artistic bookbindings, request illustrated 
literature. Eggeling, 55 East llth St. STuy- 
vesant 9-3083. 


Stamps 


HE BEAUTIFUL BYRD SOUTH POLE STAMP 

and the imperforate Set Century of Progress 
were not issued for ordinary postal use. Very 
few saw postal duty; in consequence these issues 
are more valuable used than unused. We offer 
all three, very lightly canceled, superb condition, 
for only 10c to approval applicants. GLOBUS 
STAMP COMPANY, 268 4th Ave., Dept. 56, 
New York, N. Y. 


ALDIVE ISLANDS, BRUNEI, CHARKHARI, 

Turks Caicos Islands, $5 U. S., genuine Baden 
and Imperforate Byrd. Absolutely free to ap- 
proval applicants enclosing 3c postage. Viking, 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


INE STOCK U. S. STAMPS. LIST FREE. 
Weber, 131-01C 229th, Springfield Gardens,N.Y. 


Coins 


300K, OVER 800 ILLUSTRATIONS, 100 

pages. Biggest and best book for price, $1. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 100 foreign 
copper and nickel coins, $1, plus postage. Guttag 
Bros., 42 Stone Street, New York. 


CoN 


RT TRADING BUYS, SELLS RARE GOLD, 
silver coins. Numismatic rarities always on 
hand. 1 Hast 59th, N. Y. C. 


MERICAN COINS—STAMPS BOUGHT - SOLD. 
Large selection. Stack’s, 690 Sixth Av. (22d) 
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Special Articles in Future Issues 


IS SOCIAL INSURANCE ENOUGH? 
By Broadus Mitchell 


SENATOR NYE: WESTERN CRUSADER 
By E. Francis Brown 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
By O. E. Baker 





MARSHAL PILSUDSKI 
By Robert E. Arden 


AMERICA’S AIR NEEDS 
By Captain Elbridge Colby 


AN OUTLINE OF BERNARD SHAW 
By St. John Ervine 





SPECIAL OFFER 15 Months for $3 


CURRENT HISTORY, 
229 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


I enclose $3.00 or I will remit on receipt of bill, for which please send me CURRENT 
HISTORY Magazine for 15 months. (CANADA, $3.75; Foreign, $4.25.) 


IAQHOBE 6 ddiicase eb aseein 6 POMS ROR OR EN ETE 


Will you cooperate with us by notifying us of a change of address four weeks in advance? 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Our Wartime Diplomacy 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY DURING THE WORLD WAR. 
By Charles Seymour. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1934. $3. 


Tw readable and important book is the 
latest word on American diplomacy from 
August, 1914, to November,1918. It tells how 
Colonel House, Wilson and Bernstorff tried to 
keep the United States neutral; how Wilson 
broke with Germany in 1917; how House bull- 
dozed the Allies into accepting the Fourteen 
Points by threatening a separate peace. The 
following conclusions are reached: (1) The 
United States was not pushed or dragged into 
the war by ‘‘business interests’; neutrality was 
far more ‘‘profitable.’’ (2) Germany might have 
won had she continued unrestricted submarine 
warfare or allowed the United States to fight 
her battle for the freedom of the seas. In the 
Fall of 1916 Wilson was nearly out of patience 
with Great Britain. (3) Wilson’s early efforts 
at mediation were not the ‘‘meddling of a 
busybody” or the ‘‘dream of an impractical 
visionary.” Peace could be attained only by 
negotiation or by American participation. (4) 
Wilson’s peace policy was from start to finish 
Realpolitik. American interests, quite aside 
from any sentimental pacifism, wanted free 
and peaceful expansion. (5) The war might 
have ended early in 1916, had Great Britain 
accepted Wilson’s plan of mediation and his 
promise of assistance if Germany refused the 
peace terms. JAMES M. Reap. 


James G. Blaine 


a G. BLAINE. A Political Idol of Other Days. 
David Saville Muzzey. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1934. $4. 
N once cheered themselves hoarse for 
James G. Blaine. He served his country 
in the House and in the Senate; he was 
Secretary of State under two administrations; 
for years the Presidency seemed within his 
grasp. Yet when he died the London Standard 
said: ‘‘It would be idle to pretend that America 
is made any the poorer by the loss of her great 
statesman. * * * His life’s labors will leave 
hardly a memory.” Why this paradox? 
Professor Muzzey attempts, but fails, to find 
the answer. In part this is because his biog- 
raphy of Blaine is little more than an old-fash- 
ioned ‘“‘life and times.” To understand Blaine 
and his hold upon the popular imagination, he 
must be interpreted in the light of the social 
forces of his day, and that has not been done. 
In fact this latest biographer gives few hints 
that he is aware of the impact of economics 
upon politics. Nor is Professor Muzzey any 
more successful in re-creating the brilliant per- 
sonality that was Blaine. Was he really the 
cold, aristocratic, overbearing individual that 
he becomes even in the hands of so sympathetic 
a biographer as Professor Muzzey? If that be 
true, where lay Blaine’s popular appeal? 
It is difficult to see what right Blaine has to 
a permanent place in history. The value of his 


imperialistic foreign policy is certainly open to 
question; Pan-Americanism has never been 
more than a pious hope; and tariff reciprocity 
has always proved disappointing. On domestic 
issues, moreover, Blaine was conservative and 
unoriginal; no great legislative act bears his 
name; no forward-looking movement ever had 
his support. The London Standard was right: 
America was none the poorer without Blaine, 
and Americans quickly forgot him who had 
at one time been their political idol. 
E. FRANCIS Brown. 


1929-1934. 


WORLD DIARY: 1929-1934. By Quincy Howe. 
York: Robert M. McBride, 1934. $3.50. 


HIS work by a professional observer of 

foreign affairs, deserves a warm welcome, 

for it supplies a need of which many stu- 
dents are aware. About half the space is de- 
voted to quotations from foreign sources in 
order to give Americans ‘‘the foreign view of 
foreign affairs,’ while the other half is re- 
served for interpretations which Mr. Howe 
frankly declares he cannot make impartial. All 
the same, there is throughout a solid basis of 
fact for the story of these five years as he 
tells it. Despite the difficulties of the diary 
method, he manages to keep the narrative not 
only connected but also alive, for he writes 
with zest and freshness, especially when de- 
scribing personalities. It is, of course, too soon 
for a real historian’s history of the years 1929- 
1934 to be written, and that Mr. Howe has not 
pretended to do. Yet he has done a valuable 
piece of preliminary work, which, for the time 
being, is extremely useful for reference pur- 
poses and no less suggestive to those who are 
looking for the significance of events in the 
midst of which we are living. 

Ropert L. BAKer. 


New 


Prison on Ice 


SOUTH OF THE SUN. By Russell a 
Day Company: New York, 1934. $2.50 


USSELL OWEN, who won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his newspaper reports of Byrd’s 
first Antarctic expedition, now provides, in 

the intimate self-expression of his hitherto un- 
published diary, an account of a year’s encamp- 
ment on the edge of an icy continent. Much 
more heroic than all the well-known but melo- 
dramatic ordeals of driving dog teams through 
the blizzard was the great endurance forced 
by complete lack of privacy upon forty-two 
men so totally different in background and 
temperament. ‘‘Why has nobody ever written 
the truth about the Antarctic?” Mr. Owen asks 
bitterly, as he describes their isolation in this 
distant land without contact with the civilized 
world except by an occasional radio message, 
the long wait through months of darkness with- 


The John 
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Three 


Important New Books 


in the field of current history: 


Gaston Nerval 
Autopsy of The Monroe Doctrine 


A veteran South American journalist dissects 
the history of this famous policy, making many 
sensational disclosures. $3.50. 


Michael Florinsky 


The Saar Struggle 


The timeliest book in years! A detailed, first- 
hand account of the factors involved in the 


Crisis of the Saar. $2.00. 


Harry E. Wildes 
Japan in Crisis 


A fair and friendly estimate of the policies of 
Modern Japan, with especial bearing upon the 
prospect of war. $2.00. 


At all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 


Weim aay 
ps 
Published 


NEW 
CREATION 


NEW KNOWLEDGE—a vast fund 
of it—has been created in every 
field of thought and action during 
the past eventful quarter-century. 
No one can hope to carry it all in 
mind, but everyone can have it at 
his fingertips for instant reference. 
The New Merriam-Webster, just 
completed, is the KEY to the NEW 
KNOWLEDGE in every Science, 
every Art, every subject of practi- 
cal or cultural interest. 


= WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


@ 600,000 Entries—{22,000 Not Found in Any Other Dictionary 
@ Thousands of New Words @ 12,000 Terms IIlustrated @ Magnifi- 
cent Plates in Color and Half Tone @ Thousands of Encyclopedic 
Articles @ 35,000 Geographical Entries @ 13,000 Biographical 
Entries @ 200 Valuable Tables e Synonyms and Antonyms e 3350 
Pages @ Cost $1,300,000.00. See the New Merriam-Webster 
At Your Bookstore Or Write Today for Free Pamphlet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 491 B’way, Springfield, Mass. 
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Minnesota 
Announces 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 


| OLICIES “indispensable for recovery” 
are herein unanimously recommended by 
the Commission of Inquiry headed by 
President Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago. 
The report embodies conclusions arrived 
at by a year’s investigation in which the 
commission was assisted by hundreds of 
business men, economists and group lead- 
ers in all parts of the country. A notably 
successful attempt by a non-governmen- 
tal, non-political group to formulate a 
sound and consistent policy for the 
United States to follow in its relations 
with other nations. $3.00. 


> 
THE BRITISH WAY TO RECOVERY: 
PLANS AND POLICIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA AND CANADA 


By Herbert Heaton 


An answer to President Roosevelt’s 
question, “Did England let nature take its 
course?” rich in parallels between Brit- 
ish and American New Deals. “I found 
it one of the most interesting books of 
the year,” says Francis J. Mahaney of 
the Boston Evening Transcript. $2.00. 


@ 

A PROGRAM FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE AND RELIEF IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Alvin H. Hansen, Merrill G. Murray, 


Russell A. Stevenson and Bryce M. 
Stewart 


“Most valuable and comprehensive,” 
writes Walter Lippmann. “Among the 
most thoroughgoing economic researches 
of our time.”—Kansas City Star. $2.50. 


te 
THE AMERICAN FARMER AND THE 
EXPORT MARKET 
By A. A. Dowell and O. B. Jesness 


“This excellent volume,” says the Lon- 
don Economist, “puts the relevant issues 
in an unusually clear and intelligible 
manner.” $2.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA PRESS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Off the Beaten Path 


_ ENJOY Mexico City, the Giant Pyramids, the 
joyous Floating Gardens, and Puebla... 


Then to Oaxaca, to Mitla, to Monte Alban. 


See with your own eyes the strange temples 
built by Zapotecan and Mixtecan kings of old 
... the amazing carvings of the “dancing peo- 
ples” of whom all other record is lost. 


Only on the great network of the National Rail Lines 
can you see ALL of MEXICO’S enchanting by-ways. 


Your travel agent’s planning service is free. He will 
gladly supply you, without cost, a Mexico itinerary that 
will take you off the beaten path—with no sacrifice of 
comfort, via... 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
zor North Wells Building, Chicago 


Descriptive Folder on Request 


THE AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK 


offers a 
Complete Set of Nine Volumes 


Covering Eventful Years 1925-1933, 
Inclusive 


$24.00 Postpaid in U. S. and Canada 
Other Countries, $26.00 


A year-by-year continuing history of 
the United States 


Everyone should own this set 


A record of events in Economics and Business, 
Government, Politics, Religion, Labor, Engineering, 
Chemistry, Physics, Biological Sciences, Medical 
Sciences, Philosophical and Social Sciences, Litera- 
ture, Art, Music, Drama, Education. Also a 
record and appraisal of the N. R. A. Distinguished 
leaders in every field have joined forces to produce 
this reference work. 


The 1934 Edition will be ready March 1, 1935. 
sacs $7.50 in U. S. and Canada. Other Countries, 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


Published under the auspices of 


THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY, 
TIMES SQUARE, N. Y. 
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out mail, the loss of all initiative to read or 
think in the constant communal bedlam. 

And yet, there was beauty which could be 
experienced only at the Pole—trips down into 
crystal caves of eerie purple light, walks under 
dark gray sky, burned by flaming constella- 
tions, magnificent views of the aurora australis. 
When weather permitted there were amusing 
adventures with the strange polar animals—the 
whales which ‘‘sure had halitosis,’”’ the seals 
so peaceful and so fearless that one man com- 
plained, ‘‘I have to kick those seals to wake 
them up, and then go off a way before I can 
shoot them,” the penguins with their curiosity 
about the airplanes, doubtless regarded as rival 
birds. Such anecdotes make the book enter- 
taining; for once we find the customary gloom 
and mystery which envelop most Arctic books 
cleared away. J. LASCELLES-RANSON. 


Peru, Past and Present 
FIRE ON THE ANDES. By Carleton Beals. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1934. $3. 
HAT Mr. Beals did for Mexico in Mexican 
Maze, for Central America in Banana 
Gold and for Cuba in The Crime of 
Cuba, he now does for Peru. All the wretched 
conditions that sharpened his ardor to joust 
with ‘‘dollar imperialism’’ and social injustice 
are, or have been, present in Peru, and he cru- 
sades against them with his usual zest and 
brilliance. This is, in many respects, a better 
book than The Crime of Cuba, in which he gave 
at too great length the bills of particulars 
against Wall Street and former President 
Machado. It possesses a better balance between 
history, politics, economic life, customs and 
manners, literature and Indian problems. Mr. 
Beals was particularly interested in the Indians 
and gives them the fairest treatment they have 
received in English. There has been a crying 
need for a good book on Peru. In Fire on the 
Andes Mr. Beals has supplied it. KR. &. B. 


A Portrait of President Arthur, 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR: A Quarter Century of Machine 
Politics. By George F. Howe. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Inc., 1934. $4. 


URING the half century since President 

Arthur died he has become a shadowy 

figure. Now at last this biography clearly 
places him in the gallery of American notables. 
Arthur was a machine politician; he was also a 
gentleman and even a scholar. He had admin- 
istrative ability, as his Civil War service in the 
New York quartermaster general’s department 
showed; his years in the New York Collector- 
ship did nothing to besmirch a reputation for 
incorruptibility. Yet he lacked imagination; his 
vision was limited and, unfortunately for him- 
self, he remained a Republican boss of the old 
school at a time when public sentiment against 
bossism was swelling. Until the moment the 
Garfield tragedy raised him to the Presidency 
he followed the precepts of machine politics, 
and thus entered the White House under handi- 
caps which were made a good deal heavier by 
the strife within his own party. Nevertheless, 
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Arthur gave the United States an administration 
which, if not brilliant, did outshine those of other 
Republican Presidents between 1865 and 1900. 
The materials for a life of Arthur are scanty; 
Dr. Howe therefore deserves a good deal of 
eredit for his satisfactory study. Even more 
might be said for his successful threading of 
the maze of New York politics. More attention 
might have been given to the social forces that 
helped to shape Arthur’s career, but Dr. Howe 
was not writing that sort of biography. He has 
done well in bringing together the facts of 
Arthur’s life; to some one else remains the 
task of social interpretation. BE. FB. 


A Good Book on China 


CHINA. By L. A. Lyall. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. $5. 


UST such a book as this about China has 
J been needed, not for the expert on Far 

Eastern affairs but for the layman who 
wants a broadly sketched, fair-minded descrip- 
tion of China and the problems arising from 
China’s relations with the other nations of 
today. Forty-one years of service in China, 
mostly with the Chinese customs administra- 
tion, and a thorough knowledge of the Chinese 
language in both its classical and its modern 
forms, enabled Mr. Lyall to acquire the in- 
formation which he passes on. A judicial tem- 
perament and an excellent sense of proportion 
made it possible for him to put that informa- 
tion in a way that makes the book one to be 
recommended unhesitatingly. 

Mr. Lyall covers a wide field: Five chapters 
on China, the Chinese and their philosophy, 
government and religion; five on Chinese his- 
tory; three dealing particularly with China’s 
foreign relations since the World War and in- 
cluding the Japanese attack which began in 
1931; six discussing the customs service, opium, 
Shanghai, the unequal treaties, present condi- 
tions and the policy of the leading foreign 
powers. The book is written, as the author 
himself says, from the point of view of an 
Englishman, and hence ‘‘much more space has 
been given to the events in which England was 
chiefly concerned’”’ than otherwise might have 
been the case. But the Englishman who writes 
the book is the antithesis of the ‘‘Shanghai- 
minded,’’ blustering, domineering sort of per- 
son who has caused so much trouble in the 
Far East. GROVER CLARK. 


A Great Journalist 
C. P. SCOTT OF THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. By 

J. L. Hammond. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1934. $3.75. 

MONG the greatest journalists England has 
produced, Charles Prestwich Scott will 
long be remembered. When he died in 

1932, at the age of 85, he had been editor of 
the Manchester Guardian sixty years and had 
won for that newspaper a prestige unrivaled 
throughout the world. While Northcliffe worked 
not only to debase journalism but to lower the 
whole tone of public life, Scott, a first-class 
craftsman who knew how to turn out an emi- 
nently readable paper, clung to the finest 
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OUTH AFRICA’S scenery will provoke your 
pet superlatives, whether you gaze spell- 
bound at majestic Victoria Falls, the subter- 
ranean fairyland of the Cango Caves, the rugged 
grandeur of the Drakensberg Mountains, the 
varied panorama of the beautiful “‘Garden 
Route,’’ or the entrancing views unfolded on 
the 100-mile ‘Marine Drive’’ at the Cape. The 
wonders of the ‘‘Sunny Sub-Continent’’ will im- 
press pictures of lasting beauty on your memory. 


Come to 


For full information address 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or any of their 
branch offices; or any of the other leading tour- 
ist and travel agencies throughout the world. 
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23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
60 Rockefeller Center - New York 


Iiene 2° Theat 
ene OF THE re 
(40th year.) Graduates: Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Una 
Merkel, Peggy Shannon, Zita Johann, etc. Stage, Screen, 
Radio, Drama, Dance, Musical Comedy. MUSIC and 
Personal Development. Stock theatre training. Appear- 


ances while learning. N. Y. debuts. Write Sec’y ELLIS, 
for catalog 5, 66 West 85th St., N. Y. 


Mysterious Power of Pelmanism 


Let us send you a free copy of ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’”’ An in- 
structive book which explains an amazing system of mind training 
already used by more than 750,000 people. It will show you how 
and why Pelmanism is the only system of teaching for developing all 
the mental powers at the same time. Endorsed by such 6 ap 
me n as Frank P. Walsh, Sir Harry Lauder, Jerome K. 

Prince Charles of Sweden and hundreds of others. Write TOD! AY | to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
271 North Ave. Dept. 31 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mid-Week 


Pictorial 


The National News Picture Magazine 


13 issues for $1 


More than one hundred photo- 





graphs of news and_ sports 
events, persons prominent in the 
news of the day, scientists and 
explorers, the theatre, fashions 
and beauty. Send in your name 


and address today. 


Add 50 cents for Foreign Postage 


The New York Times Company 


TIMES SQUARE, N. Y. 
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British traditions. The story of Scott’s profes- 
sional career and his connection with the many 
important events of his time is worth the atten- 
tion of every aspiring journalist, and that study 
will be rendered both easy and pleasant be- 
cause Mr. Hammond’s biography is in every 
way an admirable piece of work, worthy of its 
subject. AUSTIN Hay. 


Biographies of Lee 


ROBERT E. LEE. By Robert W. Winston. 
William Morrow & Co., 1934. $4. 


R. E. LEE. By Douglas Southall Freeman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Vols. I & II. $7.50. 


HESE two works offer a sharp contrast in 
biographical method. Mr. Winston uses 400 
pages; Mr. Freeman 1,200, with two vol- 

umes still to come. One author plays fast and 
loose with sources, sometimes abridging quota- 
tions and omitting quotation marks; the other 
observes all proprieties. One employs footnotes 
ad lib, the other consistently and exactly. One 
views Lee’s military career ‘‘from a layman’s 
standpoint’’; the other has for twenty years 
made the study of military history his chief 
avocation. 

Granted that a long, scholarly biography is 
often dull. But Mr. Freeman writes colorfully; 
his chapters almost without exception are good 
reading. Lee’s boyhood, his years at West 
Point, his Confederate command (up to 1863) 
are described in gratifying, not bewildering, 
detail, without sentimentality or special plead- 
ing. At another time Mr. Winston’s book might 
rank high as a readable and popular history. 
At present it is overshadowed by a major 
American biography. RaLPH THOMPSON. 


The Civil War Again 


AMERICA’S TRAGEDY. By James ee Adams. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. $3. 


HE story of the war for Southern inde- 

pendence and its prolonged prelude never 

wearies with the telling. That alone 
seems to be the justification for this latest 
product of our leading popularizer of American 
history. Though Mr. Adams has added nothing 
new in the way of fact or interpretation, he 
does bring together many striking quotations 
from source material which give his otherwise 
conventional account a savor that has been 
lacking in most previous works upon the ‘‘ir- 
repressible conflict.’’ There are certain phases 
of the narrative which are open to direct at- 
tack. Will any scholar, for example, seriously 
contend that whatever the people of Massa- 
chusetts may or may not have been in 1690 
has any direct connection with what they were 
in 1850? Yet Mr. Adams, ever ready to ex- 
press his dislike for puritanism, makes con- 
siderable capital out of this rather debatable 
heritage. Again, does the stream of history 
flow as surely, as inevitably, as Mr. Adams 
would have his readers believe? Finally, the 
author is too prone to invoke his own preju- 
dices upon such matters as ‘‘sound” money 
or the charm of life in the ante-bellum South. 
With these reservations, it can be said that 
Mr. Adams has written a well-balanced his- 
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tory; that he is generally fair to both sections 
of the Union, and to the leaders on either side, 
and that he has done laymen a service by di- 
gesting in a well-written volume the more sober 
studies of a generation of scholars. E. F. B. 


Explaining English History 

A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Hilaire Bel- 
loc. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3. 

AKING no pretense to more than elemen- 
M tary history in this book, Mr. Belloc 

declares that history should, above all, 
“explain,’’ should tell ‘‘the how and the why.” 
Moreover, he believes that ‘‘we should not ‘tele- 
scope’ history. We should not give to the 
earlier part of the narrative less space than to 
the later part merely because the earlier was 
more remote.” We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find that Crécy is given more space than 
the World War, that the twentieth century is 
disposed of in ten pages, the nineteenth in 100, 
while the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
between them get 210. Mr. Belloc‘s predilec- 
tions in the matter of historical emphasis are 
too well known to require comment here. It is 
enough to say that as elementary history his 
survey down to 1688 has much to recommend it; 
but after that date it is less satisfactory. 

Rh. Bb. Be 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


DEMOCRACY AND MILITAIRY POWER. By Silas Bent 
McKinley. With an Introduction by Charles A. Beard. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1934. $3. 


Dr. McKinley develops the thesis that demo- 
cratic institutions in a State retain their integ- 
rity only so long as the common man—the 
infantryman—is able to defend his rights by 
force, and that democracy wanes in proportion 
as technical forces (planes, tanks, chemical 
warfare) which are rigidly controlled by the 
ruling powers gain the ascendancy over the 
infantryman. 

THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER HISTORY OF INDIA. 


Edited by H. H. Dodwell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. $4. 


A complete account, in less than 1,000 pages, 
of Indian political history from the beginnings 
to 1919. Ancient India is covered by J. Allan, 
Moslem India by Sir T. Wolseley Haid, British 
India by the editor. 

THE WHITE MONK OF TIMBUCTOO. By William Sea- 
brook. New York: Marcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. $3. 

A racy biography of the famous French ex- 
priest who has for some forty years lived in 
Timbuctoo. Interesting passages of native life, 
customs and history. Even more interesting 
descriptions of the bawdy old scholar-hero. 

K-7. SPIES AT WAR. As told to Burke Boyce by George 
‘ioe Gas New York: Appleton-Century Company. 

Sixteen stories of intelligence work during the 
World War by K-7, the pseudonym of George 
F. Zimmer, a former American operative who 
has thrilled millions of radio listeners with his 
accounts of the exploits of secret agents. 
LIBERIA REDISCOVERED. By James C. Young. New 

York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1934. $1.50. 

The story of Harvey S. Firestone’s little 
empire in the Negro Republic, of economic de- 
velopment and political turmoil in one of the 
world’s most interesting minor problem States. 
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MAKES YOU FEEL AS 


GOOD AS IT TASTES! 


Join the millions of 
men and women all 
over the world who 
drink this famous 
beef beverage regularly. Contains the 
goodness of prime beef, highly concens 
trated. You’ll love its delicious beef flavor 
—and you'll be amazed to feel how quickly 
hot Bovril warms and cheers when you're 
chilled, tired, depressed. Easily made — 
a teaspoonful in a cup of boiling water. 


TRY IT! me 
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MEDICAL 


If not available at your food ao 
or drug store, use this coupon: - 


Wm. S. Scull Co., Dept, C-2 
Front and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 

I want to try a 4 lb. jar of Bovril. 
I enclose $1 [J 


Address 
Name and address of store where I’d like to 


Current History 
Is 20 Years Old 


Started for the purpose of recording in 
permanent form material of interest about 
the World War, the magazine Current His- 
tory marks the twentieth anniversary of its 
first publication. From an exclusively war 
history, the magazine has developed into a 
month-by-month record and discussion of 
events throughout the world. 

After peace came the magazine began to 
develop into a record of general history, 
recording significant post-war happenings in 
each of the countries of the world. In 1923 
it reached its definitive form with the crea- 
tion of an associate board of editors assigned 
to follow month by month the trends in four- 
teen regions into which the world was 
divided. The magazine continued to publish 
original records and documents as well as 
special articles by American and foreign au- 
thorities on international affairs, politics, 
economics, social problems, literature and 
science. 
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Your House and Your Health 


Few you live is often far more im- 
portant to your health than where you 
live. A striking example of what proper 
sanitation can do is shown in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Down there, homes have 
been made healthful as a result of the 


“Come along. You and I 
are going to inspect this 
house from top to bottom.” 


INSPECT THOROUGHLY 
Heating 
Do your heating arrangements keep your home at 
an even temperature—about '70°? Have the flues 
and chimneys been cleaned recently? Is coal gas 
emitted from furnace or stoves? 


Plumbing and Drains 

It is essential to health that sewage should be 
properly disposed of, and that plumbing and 
drains be kept in repair. Is hot and cold water 
available for kitchen, bathroom and laundry? 
Electric Wiring and Gas Outlets 

Defective electric wiring or connections may cause 
fires. Gas leaks may cause suffocations or explo- 
sions. In case of doubt get professional advice. 


work done by the Sanitation Department 


of the United States Army. Constant Repel mest Laman ys Gaeaee epee 


Ventilation and Screens 
Adequate ventilation is important to health, but 
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vigilance keeps them so. Your home, 
wherever it is, requires equal vigilance. 


Take an inspection trip through your 
house, from attic to cellar, and see whether 
the heating, lighting, plumbing and ven- 
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XX 
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drafts cause discomfort and also waste fuel. In- 
spect the casings of doors and windows to see 
that they open easily and close tightly. 


Screens at the proper season are necessary to keep 
out flies and mosquitoes—disease carriers. 

Food Protection 

Does your refrigerator hold its temperature be- 


tween 40° and 50° and keep perishable food in 
proper condition—especially the milk? 


Leaks, Cracks or Breaks 

Is there dampness in cellar or attic caused bya leak? 
Doclogged drain-pipes or guttersat theedgeof your 
roof furnish breeding places for mosquitoes? Is there 
broken plaster in walls or ceilings in which vermin 
may breed? Shaky stairs? Weak banisters? Loose 
boards in floorings? They add to thenumber of 
falls—the most frequent of all accidents in homes. 
Lighting 

Correct lighting is needed to prevent eyestrain. 
Many a fall has been prevented by properly placed 
lights— particularly in halls and on stairways. 


tilating systems are in condition to give {f 
youand your family a fullmeasureof health  |jrm 
and safety. Should any of them be re- 
paired, altered, or replaced? 
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If you find that your house is in apple-pie 
order, you will be gratified. If you find 
a condition which should be corrected, 
you will be glad to do what is necessary 


to make your home safer, more healthful [FRirifer | Garbage a 
3 ia Proper disposal of refuse and garbage is imperative. 
and more comfortable. / 
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67 HOTEL - RESORT WG 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews-World’s Work, 


Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-T0-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.. U.S.A. 
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en 
Sails from New York FEBRUARY 2nd 


on the luxurious Cunard liner 


S. S. SAMARIA 


ALL FIRST $ SIDE TRIP 
CLASS 525 UP OPTIONAL 


A glorious 60-day trip, visiting 30 ports in 22 
countries and islands, 3 continents, under the 
personal direction of James Boring. A week in 
Egypt at the season’s height and plenty of time 
in other high spots. 


In cooperation with 


CUNARD = WHITE STAR, Ltd. 


ALSO SMALL PARTY CRUISES 


Around the World both Eastbound and Westbound 
Around the Pacific via the South Sea Islands 
Around South America via the Lakes of the Andes 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


New York: 642 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
or your local agent 
Where-To-Goblankets U.S.income tax payers 


ST. PETERSBURG FLA. 


More than 150,000 
W inter Visitors 





More than 150,000 people from all parts 
of the United States and Canada en- 
joyed winter vacations in St. Peters- 
burg last year. They played, rested, 
relaxed, lazedin the sun, met old friends 
and made new ones, enjoyed life to the 
full.... And they will come back again. 
You, too, are invited. Plan to come. 
For booklet write to A. H. Deaderick, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce— 
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SORENO HOTEL 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


* Directly facing Tampa Bay and Water- 
front Park. Convenient to all sports and 
entertainment. Finest cuisine and ser- 
vice, Select clientele, American plan. 
Booklet and rates on request, 


S. Lund & Soreno Lund, Jr., ‘Mgrs. 


Where- To-Go publicity covers N. America 


WASHINCTON I D. C. 
WORLD FAMOUS 


wy F Amines $4.00d Minimum 


WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON D.¢ 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA the SOUTH 


4 FINE 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS 


Daily service between New York, Philadel tala, 
Baltimore, Washington Richmond and Flor- 
ida, the Carolinas and Georgia resorts and to 
Atlanta, Athens, Columbus and Birmingham, 
with connections to New Orleans, “Memphis 
and the Southwest. Connecting service to and 
from Boston, New England, Canada, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio points. 
Orange Blossom Special, first trip from New 
York, Dee. 15. For information and reserva- 
tions address G. Z. Philli s, P.T.M., or C. H. 
Gattis, G. P. A., Norfolk, Va. Low fares. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 
The ONLY Completely Air-Conditioned 
Trains to the South 


HOLLY HILL CLUB HOTEL 230." 


Davenport, Fla. Modern Improvements. American 
Plan. 18-hole Golf Course, complete irrigation 
Minny Golf Course on hotel grounds. Shuffle board, 
Croquet. In major fruit section of State. Write 
for illustrated folder to George Kreamer, Manager 


KENILWORTH LODGE 
On the Ridge by Lake Jackson, Sebring, Florida 
Steam heat, orchestra, elevator, championship golf 
course 6,406 yards at the door. Pure and soft 
water. Booking office Sherman Square Hotel 
Broadway at 71stStreet, N.Y.C. Tel. Endicott 2-8400 


HARDER HAL On Lake Jackson 


Sebring, Fla. 
No humidity. 

Modern. Steam heat. Golf Course (6500 yds) at door 

Superior accommodations. Moderate rates. Booklet 


Where-To-Go for Feb. closes Dec. 26 
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A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


the Eastern Pacific to Hawaii. NRA reg- 

ulations apply as on the mainland, and a 
number of native industries have received codes. 
The manufacture of poi, the famous Hawaiian 
food, is under a code, as is the ukulele indus- 
try. The makers of leis, or garlands of fresh 
flowers, applied for a code but were refused 
on the ground that the leis were too perish- 
able to permit of price regulation. 

* * * 


The waters of the Nile are now closing over 
the famous temple of Isis on the island of 
Philae just above the Aswan Dam. Once more 
the dam has been raised, this time by thirty 
feet, and at high water the temple is entirely 
submerged. Before many years have passed 
the beautiful edifice, which is mentioned in 
The Thousand and One Nights, will crumble 
from the action of the water. 

* * * 

Callao, the principal port of Peru, with its 
new docks, fine buildings and paved streets, 
has changed mightily from a half century ago, 


Tin Blue Eagle had no difficulty in crossing 


when it was the world’s most famous “Port 0’ 
Missing Men.” It was the favored sanctuary 
of men who were ‘wanted” throughout the 
world. At that time, according to a British 
quarterdeck song: 


Extradishun does not go 
To the port of Cal-ya-o. 
There were times in the Highties when the re- 
wards for Callao’s British fugitives ‘alone 
would have totaled hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 
* * * 

Jai-alai has been introduced in Cairo and 
Florence. The managements in both cities 
import Spanish stars to insure the quality of 
play. 

* * * 

Holland is preparing to hold a flower show 
from May 15 to May 19, 1935, which will be 
similar to the famous exhibitions of 1910 and 
1925. In connection with the show the Dutch 
Bulb Growers Society is planting a forty-acre 
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___ MYRTLE BEACH S.C. __ 
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Myrtle Beach, S. C. One of the country’s 
best Golf Courses. Excellent cuisine. Attractive 
rates to couples spending full winter season. 
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For Booklet and Rates Address 
ARLINGTON HOTEL & BATHS 


IN 5 EXCITING DAYS | 
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: Pacific’s largest liner, Em- 
press of Japan, or Empress 
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39 day ¢ all-expense cruise ¢ from $600 


SAIL FROM NEW YORK* 
MARCH 2, APRIL 13 OR MAY 25 


ON BOARD, every luxury, including all outside rooms with 
private baths; largest outdoor tiled swimming pool on 
any American ship; dining room on promenade deck, 
open to the sky. See travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York City; 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 2 Pine Street, San Francisco; 525 
West 6th Street, Los Angeles; also Boston and Seattle. 


*New GRACE “Santas” to or from CALIFORNIA connect 
with the “SANTA LUCIA” at Panama. 


Continued from Page XI 


plot near Haarlem as a special display to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the society. 

Eo * * 

Repairs on the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment, requiring the replacement of some 22,000 
tons of sculptured stone, were begun in 1928. 
Work on the Clock Tower has been finished. 
It is expected that about $4,000,000 will be 
spent on the repairs and that they will be 
completed by 1940. 

* * * 

About $1,500,000 is to be spent by the 
Manchukuo Government in restoring the tem- 
ples and palaces of Jehol. 

* ™ = 

Electricity has come to the Valley of the 
Kings, in the desert mountain across the Nile 
from Luxor in Egypt. The tomb of Rameses 
IV has been electrically lighted for the benefit 
of tourists. This convenience, it is hoped, will 
be provided in other important tombs, as it 
has been almost impossible to enjoy the full 
beauty of the paintings and reliefs with only 
the help of flickering lanterns, torches or mag- 
nesium flares. 

* * * 


By using the tree-ring count in the exam- 
ination of charred beams unearthed in the 
Santa Fé region of New Mexico, archaeologists 
have found that some of the pueblo remains 
date from about 1100 A. D. The pueblo pindi, 
or ‘‘turkey house,” five miles below Santa Fé, 
is believed to have been originally a three- 
story edifice of 1,000 rooms. 

* * * 


The following is a list of cruises during the 
next month or two: 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 

Jan. 18—Empress of Australia (Canadian Pa- 
cific), 96 days. 

Jan. 26—Columbus (Hamburg American-North 
German Lloyd), 86 days. 

Jan. 26—Roma (Italian), 40 days. 

Jan. 31—Aquitania (Cunard-White Star), 35 
days. 

Feb. 
days. 


2—Samaria (Cunard-White Star), 60 


AROUND THE WORLD 

Jan. 10—Empress of Britain (Canadian Pa- 
cific), 130 days. 

Jan. 12—Franconia (Cunard-White Star), 139 
days. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 1—City of New York (American-South 
African), 75 days. 

In addition to these cruises the American 
Export Lines and the Italian Line have regular 
sailings over the mild Southern route to Spain, 
France and Italy. 
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Bargain Offers 


AMERICA'S OLDEST MAIL ORDER BOOK 
House offers SAVINGS UP TO 75% off pub- 
lishers’ original prices. All books new and in per- 
fect condition; all are unusual values. 

FREE! 386-PAGE BARGAIN BOOK CATA- 
LOG 256CH. Sent on request. 

Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance. 

105 illustrations ($12) 

Picturesque America. By John F. Kane. II- 
lustrated with over 250 photographic 
plates. Size 744x10 inches. New and revised 
edition. November 27, 1934. Former 
edition sold at $15 2 


The History of American Painting. 
Samuel Isham. 153 _ illustrations. 
$4x12 inches ($12.50) 

Small Manor Houses and Farmsteads 
France. 2538 illustrations ($15) 


The Painter in History. By E. H. Short. 
116 illustrations ($12) 

Villas of Florence and Tuscany. 
300 illustrations ($15) eacccec can cae 

A History of Wood-Engraving. 120 wood-cut 
illustrations ($10) $3.98 

The Manors and Historic Homes of the 
Hudson Valley. 81 illus. ($12.50) 

The Gardens of rote 418 illustrations. Size 
11x16 inches ($25 

Genuine Antique Parieace, 200 illus. ($6). 

Clark of the Ohio. Profusely illustrated ($5). $f. 

“The First Great Westerner.’’ 

American Colonial Architecture. 
Profusely illustrated seeccecia 

The Old Mission Churches and Histori ic 
Houses of California. 217 illustrations 
($15) 5 

Manor Houses and Historic Homes of Long 
Island and Staten Island. 75 doubletone 
illustrations ($12.50) 

The Raven: A Biography of Sam Houston, | 
Fully illustrated ($7) 

The Rose in America. Profusely estas 


($3) 
491 Authentic Waldorf Recipes for Cocktails 


and Appetizers. Old Waldorf Bar Days. 
Illustrated ($3.50) 98e 
Sailing Craft. Profusely illustrated ($10)....$2.98 
How to Identify Oriental Rugs. 
Profusely illustrated a - «$2.28 
Spanish Gardens and Patios. 
279 illustrations ($15) 
American Fishes. Profusely illustrated; 3 78 
Kipling’s Complete Poetical Works. Bound 
in full leather €ST.00) ccc occ cccescss oc Qeee 
TWELVE-INCH GLOBE, Measuring 17 
inches from _top to base. Up to the minute 
in detail and printed in 10 beautiful colors. 
Late 1934 edition ($11.75) $3.98 
A Big Bargain in a Peaive: inch Globe (brand 
new appearance) as hundreds of these globes have 
been and still are being sold at the regular retail 
price of $11.75. 
Don Quixote. Over 400 Gustave Doré illus- 
trations ($12.50) 
Russia’s Famous Secret Police (The Och- 
rana.) 47 interesting illus. ($4) 
Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. Ten vols., 
complete in two ($7.50). The Set $1 
Metaphysical Verse 1456-1928. Autographed 
by Genevieve Taggard ($7.50).....ceeee. 
Negro Spirituals. Mellows. Profusely 
illustrated ($5) 
Robert G. Ingersoll’s Works. 7 vols. ($21). 
The set OO 
The Complete Writings of Brann. 12° vols. 
bound in 2; artcraft. The set cncnneseune 


CONTINUED NEXT COLUMN. 


Bargain Offers 


The Fublic Papers of Woodrow Wilson. Edited 
by Ray Stannard Baker and William E. s 
Dodd. 6 vols. ($30). The set.........-$5.95 
“He said things so well that they will never be 
better said.’’—N. Y. Times. 

The Story of the American ae Ship. 118 
illustrations 

The Real-Life Record of the North-West 
Mounted Police. Policing the Plains. Illus. 98c 


The Story of Jesus. With full-page, color- 
plates by Fra _ Angelico, Giotto, &c. 
($16.50). Special Ass’n price oe e $0.90 

Correggio: His Life and Work. 296 illus- 
trations. Size 8x11 inches cee ee Que 


Historic Dress in America. 1607-1870. 2 
vols., containing over 500 illus. The set. .$13.95 


Connecticut Clockmakers of the 18th Cen- 
tury. 57 illustrations ($10)..... $2 


Newton D. Baker: America at War. First edi- 
tion. Limited, numbered; autographed by 
Newton D. Baker. Bound in genuine full 
morocco. Complete in two _ illustrated 
volumes ($25.00). Only $6.95 
Selected as one of the 200 titles for the 
White House Library. 


The Picture Book of Robinson Crusoe. 
Illustrated in full color ($2.50) 79e 


Fifty Years of Party Warfare (1789-1837). 
First edition ($5)..... 


A History of Chinese Art. 153 illus. ($10)..$2.98 


Great Debates in American History. 14 vols., 
illustrated ($42). The set oe eGS.00 


The History of Music. 2 vols. Profusely il- 
untreated (Si). "ENG 868. ccs vccicacuacQee 


Torenient Parade. Our Presidential Pageant os 

7d) ees c 

German aaa Documents 1871- 1914. °°4 
vols. ($30). The set $4.95 
“Indispensable to the study of modern 
European history.’’—Charles A. Beard. 

The Work, waa and Happiness of Man- 
kind, by H. Wells. First edition, 2 vols., 
illustrated (87. 50). The set - $1.98 

A Manual of Woodworking. 400 illus. . - 59¢e 

The Art of Marriage, by J. F. Hayden, B . Se. 
Sale limited to married or engaged per- 
sons_ ($2.50) 98e 

The ‘a0 Peddler, by Se Shoenfeid 
($12.50) , Preece. 

The Woman Who Was Pope. A Biography 
of Pope Joan, 853-855 ($3) 89c 

The Memoirs of Jacques Casanova. Complete 
in 2 volumes. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. 

The text translated by Arthur Machen and 
taken from the 12 vol. edition, which sold 
for $125. The set $3.98 

Life of Ambrose Bierce, author of “Write 
It Right,’ &c. Illus. ($5) $1.49 

Write It Right. By Ambrose Bierce. A 
Guide to the correct usage of words. In- 
dispensable to lawyers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, students and all others interested 
in correct diction. 1934 
These books postpaid within United” States or 

Canada at these special prices; elsewhere 14c 

extra per volume. 


We guarantee SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK and a half-century of bookselling 
stands back of our guarantee. INVITATION! 
Browse among thousands of Bargain Books at 
our large, new headquarters, located directly 
opposite the New York Life Insurance Building. 

THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884. 
873 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mer. 


ee eeesees 
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Bargain Offers. sell Offers. 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS, 327 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. HE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY’S BARGAIN 
IMPORTANT SALE OF BOOK BARGAINS. OFFERS: 


MUSIC AND ART. Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton. 


Claude Debussy, Franz Liebish ..........- 98c Illustrated ($3.50) 
Richard Strauss, Ernest Newman.......... 98¢ Life of Eugene Field. By Slason Thompson. 
Frescoes of Diego Rivera ($10) ..........-$3.95 Illustrated ($5) 
Wagner’s Music Dramas. Nash. Illus 6S A Hoosier Holiday. By Theodore Dreiser. 
eae — Ge a6 Banna ta) : Illustrated ($5) 
odin, Benedite epro 2 
Russian Theatre, Huntly Carter. Illus...... $3. 95 — ten eep ree. 
r € a 
Caiatire tanemad. Meus (5). Loot e 38 Dawn. An Autobiography of Early Youth. 
Costume Design. Chuse. Illus. ($2.50)....... By Theodore Dreiser ($5) 
Art in Egypt. Maspero. Illus. $1.98 Life. Outlines of General Biology. J 
Modern Art. Ozenfant. Illus. ($10).. : J. Arthur Thomson and Patrick ae; 
CHOICE BOOKS P Profusely Illustrated. 2 volumes ($15).. 

, : r Memoirs of Garibaldi. Edited by Alexandre 
ae Story of Invention. Illus. .... cece . ; Dumas. Illustrated ($5) $ 
Alice a Wenkoriant,  Matkeain. tame... = 69 Cet see See. Sy Cerin. a, 
Aesop’s Fables Rackham. Illus. (Color). /$1.69 Jr, Illustrated ($4) eas a uence 
Mother Goose. Rackham. Illus. (Color)....$1.69 | Great Conquerors of South ang Centra: 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Fine Constable Ed.....$1.98 <s850)" By A. Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated 
B ‘ing. Cass. s. ($5 98 $3.5 5: . 9 
eee at Mantel Pook Hitea chs) — True Stories of Immortal Crimes. By 4H. 
Headswoman. Kenneth Grahame. Illus..... 98e Ashton-Wolfe. Illustrated ($3) 

Life of Blake. Mona Wilson ($5) 98 Seven Years | in Soviet Russia. 
Letters of Charles Dickens. Osborne 65 Scheffer ($3.50) 
Belloc: Man Who Made Gold ace Complete Catalog sent free on request. 


Belloc: Conversations With a ree THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
Cresset Press. Herrick. 4 Vol. 254 W. 31st St. New York City 


FOR LITERARY FOLK. 


Roget’s Thesaurus. Complete Edition 
Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil. Illus......... 9c 2 
L. Strachey: Books and Characters $1.6 FINE LIBRARY SETS. 
George Moore, Sister ‘Teresa, (81.50). ($7. .50)$1.98 Browning, Complete roam. Limited 
en an i lag gang Mk etn de inten. “cagien Mates.” Gio 
Grahame: Gentle Art of Tramping. ya nt a 1G gc r Set Very fine 
Theodore Dreiser: Dawn. Illus. ($5) Limited Sree) Sane : os : 
Theodore Dreiser: Newspaper Days ($5). ! are 
Albert Halper: Union Square ($2.50) 9c Kipling. The Autographed Seven Seas 
Franz Kafka: The Castle ($3) Edition. Limited, ‘on 
James Hanley: Boy ($2.50) : Original boards. 26 VOlBisiscccccescvcvensdanO 
H. L. Tomlinson: London River CBT) 6:00 3 Trollope. _Complete Works. Illus. i‘ 
J. Huxley: Essays of a ‘eT ($1) ( lectors Edition. Limited. Cloth. 45.00 
Pierre Loti: Siam. Illus. ($2.5 ‘ Fiske. Historical Writings. 26 f 
Pierre Loti: Morocco. to Buckram. age Large Paper Edition, 
Pierre Loti: Jerusalem. Illus. ti Limited 60.00 
Lowes Dickinson: After 2,000 _ on lappa Samuel Johnson.: Complete Works. 
CURIOSA brown aS . The fine Literary Club nee 
Devils. Drugs & Doctors. rege. - ne ee on 
Iwan Bloch: Sexual Life ($7.5 8 y Capte®. Martyat. Novels and Tales. Illus. 
i % Frenc 
inae Gnas at ine Levant. Fine Dent Edition, Limited. 
Colette: Case Book of Love ($2.50 vols. 
Richard Burton: The Gulistan. filas easel $1.98] Many other fine Library Sets in Fine Bind- 
Pierre Louys: King Pausole. Illus ings in Stock. Send for catalog. 
Golden Asse of Apuleius. Illus. 9¢e CARNEGIE BOOK SHOP, 
Yoni tb aan ae Tus... +++. . 105 EAST 59TH ST., N. Y. C. 
Pleasures of Marriage. Aphra 7, Jil. ¢ WICKERSHAM 2-4861 
Dr. Stekel: Homosexual Neurosis. 
i eee : Bi-Sexual Love ($5) 
Van Velde Sex Hostility ($7.50), S| | EATHER BOUND BOOK SUITABLE FOR 
Stekel: Sadism & Masochism. 2 Vol. ($10). rr 88 we. . eo "= ares acer hae ae 
° a oy € Lar 
Postage 8c por volume in U. S. —“ only. Later Years of Thomas Hardy, new, 2 vols., 
CG. ©. B's accepted above $2. $2.50. Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 volumes, $2.75. 
$10 orders postpaid. Minimum order $1. Henry Adams’ History United States, 4 volumes, 
$2.95. Blaine of Maine, Russell ($5.00), $1.00. 
Fundamentals of Musical Art, 20 volumes, $5.95. 
; Bad tad Constructive Lettering, new ($5.00), $1.95. Post- 
OTHAM BOOK MART, 51 W. 47, N. Y. C. age extra. Books on all subjects sur>lied. Send 
Books on PHOTOGRAPHY and the CINEMA. us your want lists. GREEN BOOKSHOP, 11 Astor 
List on request. Piace, N.. XY. C. 


75.00 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 





Bargain Offers. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. OFFER THESE 
FINE BOOKS IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDI- 
TIONS—LIMITED QUANTITIES—SAVINGS OF 
qv To 40%. 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE—Lytton Strachey. 
Short biographies of famous men ($2.50)..$1.01 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS RABELAIS—Nock 
& Wilson. The Urquhart-Le Motteux trans. of 
all Rabelais’s works. 84 illus. 2 vols., boxed. 
Most complete and only annotated edition in 
OPrints, (SLG0O) . cs cccescsoscndevcosesecd $5.00 
JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU—Josephson  (au- 
thor of The Robber Barons). ‘A biography as 
good as at least three books’’—N. Y. Sun. 546 
pp. 12 illus. ($5.00) $2.00 
HERMAN MELVILLE—Lewis Mumford. ‘Best 
biography of a man of letters yet written by 
an American’ — N. es Herald-Tribune. 
($3.50) $1.01 
BRIGHTER FRENCH—Russell. Conversational 
French for those who know a little of the lan- 
guage. ($2.00) $1.01 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. ar 
~o 


THE FRESCOES OF DIEGO RIVERA. 139 full 
p. illus. ($10.00) $2.75 

MODERN EUROPEAN 
150 full p. illus. ($10.00) 

ADVERTISING: ELEMENTS & PRINCIPLES 
—Geo. H. Sheldon. ($5.00) $2.00 

THAT ROYAL LOVER—Bercovici. Rumania’s 
Rasputin and amorous intrigues of royal house- 
hold. ($2.50) $1.01 

Postage 8c per vol. Address orders to Dept. TS, 
ern Brace & Co., 388 Madison Ave., 


BY. GOOD BOOKS. 
Special priced items not 
Samples from our large stock. 


usually available. 
As new. Our 
Price 
Browne ... What’s What in the Labor 
Movement, Huebsh, 
1921 ($4.00) 75 
eocceeeee Trend of the Race, Har- 
court, 1921 ($4.00).... 2.00 
...Spirit of British Policy, 
Oxford, 1932 ($4.75).. 1.2: 
Marvin ........-.-England and the World, 
Oxford, 1925 ($2.50).. 
Port ..-Skycraft, Oxford, 1930, 
($1.50) 
Pringle-Pattison..Idea of Immortality, Ox- 
ford, 1922 ($3.25) 
Rogers & Harley..Life of Rome Selected Pas- 
sages from Latin Litera- 
ture, Oxford ($2.50).. 
Russell America, Oxford, 
1927 ($4.25) 
Thomson & Geddes. Life: Prin. Outline of Bi- 
ology, 1931, two volumes 
($15.00) 
~---Poetry at Present, 
ford, 1930 ($2.50) 
Ask for our list No. 202. Standard reference 
items at right prices. 10c postage for each book. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Holmes 


Kantorowicz .. 


eee eeeeeee 


4.50 
Williams .... 


BSEN, 6 VOLUMES, NEW, $10. FLAUBERT, 

10 volumes, new, $10. O’Neill, 5 volumes, new, 
$10. Modern Readers Shakespeare, 10 volumes, 
new, $12.50. 
leather, $14. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Willis Book Shop, 268 Willis Av., 


NATURAL 


jEwisH BOOKS—ANY LANGUAGE. 


French Immortals, 20 volumes, half 


Rare, First, De Luxe Editions 


First EDITIONS, INSCRIBED BOOKS, AUTO- 


graph letters, manuscripts important American 
and English authors. Descriptive catalogue on 
request. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 


Furst EDITIONS, FINE PRESS BOOKS. CATA- 


logues issued. Philip Duschnes, 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, 


HISTORY; BOTANY, HORTICUL- 


ture. New list on request. Richard S. Wormser, 
22 West 48th, N. Y. C. 


Books Wanted 


TOR BOOKSHOP, 63 FOURTH AV., NEW 

York City. Will pay fair prices for standard 
sets and good miscellaneous books. Phone GRam- 
ercy 5-9037. 


Lib Ss i 40 C 1S N >. bas 
ibrary Service, anal St., N. Y. C. > 
dock 4-3123. nm 


LARGE AND SMALL COLLECTIONS OF GOOD 


_books purchased. Fair prices paid. Expert ser- 
vice. Altree Bookshop, 114 University Place, 
N. Y. C. GRamercy 7-1569. 


Scientific Books. 


MERICA’S OUTSTANDING AUTHORITIES 
Present . 

THE HIGHLIGHTS OF MODERN KN 

THE COMING OF MAN oe 

THE PLANT WORLD 

THE ANIMAL WORLD 

THE EARTH 


FOSSILS Lul 
THE COMING AND EVOLUTION OF LIFE, 


HEREDITY AND VARIATION 
RACES OF MAN 
ENERGY AND 
SPACE, TIME AND RELATIVITY 
SMALLEST LIVING THINGS 
MORE PICTURESQUE THAN TRAVEL. 
FASCINATING—PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price Each, Cloth, $1.00—Paper, 65 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Educational Publishers Since 1896. 


Literature of Other Nations 


6é EAD 
ture,” THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 West 
96th St., New York. Riverside 9-3732. Quotations 
on any French books cheerfully given. 


FINNISH BOOK CONCERN—FINNISH BOOKS. 
music, translations to English. 23 East 125th. 











Autographs. 


UTOGRAPHED LETTERS COLLECTION OF 

985 SIGNATURES OF PRESIDENTS, GOV- 
ERNORS, STATESMEN, ACTORS, AUTHORS, 
GENERALS, &C. Going for a song! Civil War 
to Present Date. 61 signed full letters, 974 
other separate signatures. *‘ Contains ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, DANIEL WEBSTER, WILLIAM 
SEWARD, JAMES BLAINE, JAMES BUCHAN- 
AN, GENERAL SHERMAN, HAMILTON FISH, 
CHAUNCEY DEPEW, WOODROW WILSON, 
CARUSO, CHRISTOPHER MORLEY, LIND- 
BERGH, &c. Some autographed pictures. Bar- 
gain Price, $125. 

ALBUM OF BISHOPS—Autographs of Bishops 
of 23 different States—In beautifully hand- 
carved leather half folio volume. Price $25. 
eo BOOK STORE, 39 West 125th, 
Nn. Ye, 











Out of Print 


Ww SPECIALIZE AND ARE SUCCESSFUL IN 
finding, promptly or eventually, the “Out-of- 
Print” or ‘‘Hard-to-Find’’ books which you par- 
ticularly desire. Please write us stating wants. 
No obligation. The SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS, 
Station H, Box 66, New York City. 


Bookbinding 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, LI- 
brary, artistic bookbindings, request illustrated 
literature. Eggeling, 55 East 11th St. STuy- 
vesant 9-3083. 
























Educational 





SED TEXTBOOKS, 
And new, at discounts up to 40%. 
For all Colleges and Schools. 
Also complete line of translations, 
dictionaries and review books. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC., 
Founded 1874. 
105 Fifth Av. (at 18th St.), 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTBOOKS AND LAW BOOKS. 
Used and New. Discounts up to 40%. 
Dictionaries, Reviews, Translations. 
School supplies and gym outfits. 
SCHIFFER, 
25 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Recorded Music 


Mesic LOVERS 

100,000 of the finest records in the world on 
sale at 50c and 75c per record (value $1.50 and 
$2). The Symphonies, Chamber Music, Operas, 
&e. of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS, MO- 
ZART, WAGNER, &c. MAIL ORDERS. CATA- 
LOGUE. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc., 18 
East 48th St., New York City. 




















Press Clippings 


IGGEST AND BEST CLIPPING BUREAU, 

over 8,000 daily and weekly papers covering 
entire United States-Canada, besides a big line 
of magazines. Write or phone your requirements 
and you will receive a_ courteous reply, stating 
what we can do and the charges therefor. 
Romeike, 220 West 19th, New York. CHelsea 
38-8860. 
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Stamps 





ALDIVE ISLANDS, BRUNEI, CHARKHARI, 

Turks Caicos Islands, $5 U. S. genuine Baden 
and Imperforate Byrd. Absolutely free to ap- 
proval applicants enclosing 8c postage. Viking, 
1C Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


FANE STOCK U. S. STAMPS. LIST FREE. 
Weber, 131-01C 229th, Springfield Gardens,N.Y. 


S PRICE LIST (1935 EDITION). 
ene stamp. Dietz, 135 West 42d. 








SEND 3¢ 


S 








Coins 





MERICAN COINS—STAMPS BOUGHT - SOLD. 
Large selection. Stack’s, 690 Sixth Av. (22d). 


CoN BOOK, OVER 800 ILLUSTRATIONS. 100 
pages. Biggest and best book for price, $1. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 25 Coins all 
different European Countries or 100 Foreign 
Coins, price $1, plus postage. GUTTAG BROS., 
42 Stone St., New York. 


Aft TRADING BUYS, SELLS RARE GOLD, 
silver coins. Numismatic rarities always on 
1 Hast 59th, N. Y. C. 








hand. 








Specialists 


THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET ELSEWHERE— 

Members have access to a large and growing 
collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print and curious 
books; limited, privately printed editions and un- 
abridged translations; give age and occupation 
when writing for particulars and lists. Esoterika 
Biblion, 15C East 45th St., New York. 


OSICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 

from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and self-development; booklet on re- 
quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 420 City. 
Hall Station, New York. 








CCULTISM — MYSTICISM — ASTROLOGY— 
Philosophy — Psychology — Religions. Books 
Bought. Gateway, 30 East 60th, New York. 





Professional Services 





ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, PLAYS, REVISED; 
efficient; moderate rates. FOHS, 777 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING, 
revision; efficient, inexpensive. Margaret 
Wormser, 952 Broadway. ALgonquin 4-1772. 


ANUSCRIPTS, DETAILED ATTENTION. 


Neatly typed, edited. Inexpensive. Ruth 
Toffler, 182 Nassau. BEekman 38-6120. 


BPrroRiALLy RECOGNIZED MANUSCRIPT 
Sales Agency. Personal assistance in place- 
ment and publication of Stories. Novels, i 
Editing, Revision. PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY, 
Laurence Roberts, Literary Agents, 65 West 42d, 
New York. 























FIRST:—There exists in this Universe today an 
unseen Realm of Thinking, Creative, Intelli- 
gence so powerful and so dynamic that all 
other powers fade into insignificance be- 
side it. 

SECOND:—This Realm of Thinking Intelligence 
exists for the complete liberation of the hu- 
man race. IT EXISTS IN ORDER THAT 
WE.ALL MAY HAVE AN ABUNDANCE 
OF EVERYTHING—NOW. IT HAS AL- 
WAYS EXISTED FOR THAT PURPOSE. 

THIRD:—The much-discussed “Cosmic Ray” is 
an emanation from this great, Invisible Cos- 
mic Power Realm, which created and still 
sustains everything in the Universe, IN- 
CLUDING THE HUMAN RACE. 

FOURTH:—This mighty, pulsating, throbbing 
Power is at the disposal of every one of us 
at any hour of the day or night, and NEVER 





This Teaching Is Revolutionary 


there’s no question about that. It up- 
sets all previously conceived ‘hotions 
of God. Yet inside of one vear it went 
into 67 countries, and the files ‘of its 
founder are literally teeming with 
amazing reports of results actually 


achieved through the application of 
this philosophy. These results include 
seeming miracles of healing and ma- 
terial success, and the founder be- 
lieves that there are no limitations 
whatsoever to this great Cosmic 
Power. It seems to work for one and 


all alike, bringing every needed thing 
to us. 





THE ANSWER TO THE VEXING PROB- 
LEMS OF LIFE LIES IN THE GREAT 
COSMIC OR SPIRITUAL REALM. SEND 
FOR YOUR COPY OF DR. ROBINSON’S 
BOOKLET NOW, WHILE IT IS FRESH IN 
YOUR MIND. YOUR ENTIRE FUTURE 
MAY HINGE UPON IT. 
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Sa UL eC mela Vt 
What “PSYCHIANA” Teaches Is This: 





Underwood & Underwood 


Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
Founder of ‘‘Psychiana,’’ 
Author of ‘‘The God No- 
body Knows,’’ 
Awakening,” 
Gods Galore,’’ etc. Mem-- 
ber Amer. Assn. Adv. 
Science, Fellow Amer. Soc. 
Psy. Research, etc. 


b) 
a 
2 
Me 


; IDAHO 






FAILS TO RESPOND. When the condi- 
tions governing its “operation are complied 
with, IT BRINGS TO ALL AN ABUND- 
ANCE OF EVERYTHING NEEDED IN 
THIS LIFE. (This is a startling statement, 
be _ but we teach it to be an absolute 
act. 


FIFTH:—The existence of this Creative, Think- 
ing Cosmic Intelligence satisfactorily an- 
swers the sadly befuddled question of who 
and what God is, AND BRINGS THE 
POWER OF THE COSMIC GOD-REALM 
DOWN TO US HERE AND NOW, PUT- 
TING THIS STUPENDOUS POWER, 
WITH ITS ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF 
EVERYTHING, INTO OUR OWN 
HANDS. 


SIXTH:—None need remain a failure with this 
source of abundant supply so close at hand. 





DR. FRANK B, ROBINSON 


who is a Member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Society for Physical Research, is 
exceedingly anxious that men and 
women the wide world round learn 


what he has to teach of this amazing 
discovery which is fraught with tre- 
mendous possibilities. If you will send 
your name and address to us here at 
Moscow, we will send you without any 
obligation whatsoever, a summary of 
what we teach. This comes free of 


‘‘America 
“Crucified 


cost to you. 








C.H.-2 
| NAB viscera ices, Seam enpeee 
DSO Niiiieninndarenccniecniennaaamme 
Do ees iad 
| Send this to “PSYCHIANA,” Moscow, Ida. 


Copyright 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson. 








Current History for February 


George E. Sokolsky 513 
521 
Carleton Beals 528 

George Soule 535 

Robert Gale Woolbert 542 
Wilbur Burton 549 
Broadus Mitchell 555 
Alexander Bakshy 562 
CHANGING ViEws OF EvoLuTion..../Waldemar Kaempffert 567 


E. Francis Brown 


Prorirs UNDER THE New DEAL 
ITaLy’s COLONIAL EMPIRE 

Rep FatLure IN NATIONALIST CHINA 
SociaAL INsuRANCE Is Not ENoUGH 
Russia’s New OUTLET TO THE SEA 


A MONTH’S WORLD HISTORY 


By Allan Nevins 
Japan Denounces Naval Treaty 581 
The Italo-French Accord 582 
Italy and Abyssinia 583 
The Saar Plebiscite 584 


By Charles A. Beard 
Our Foreign and Domestic Policies 586 


By J. Bartlet Brebner 
Canada Debates Reform 
The Nova Scotia Commission 


By Hubert Herring 
Results of Good Neighbor Policy 
Deadlock in the Chaco 
Mexican Housecleaning 


By Ralph Thompson 
Aid for Britain’s Needy 
The Indian Reforms 
Anglo-Irish Trade Pact 
Australian Tariff Changes 


By E. Francis Brown 
The French Crisis Deepens 
Belgian Financial Troubles 
By Sidney B. Fay 
Germany’s Economic Outlook 
Austro-German Relations 


CURRENT' HISTORY IN CARTOONS 573 


THE WORLD IN BOOKS.,... 


Current History. Volume XLI, No. 5, February. 
Editorial and General Offices, The New York 
year; Canada, $3.75; Foreign, $4.25. 
N. H., 


Times Company. Printed in U. S. A. 


Published Monthly. 
Times Company at Times Square, New York, N. Y. 
Entered as second-class matter October 6, 1930, at the postoffice at Concord, 
under the act of March 3, 1879. Entered in Canada as second-class matter. Copyright, 1935, by The New York 


By William E. Lingelbach 


Italy’s Battle for the Lira 
The Reaction in Spain 
Portugal’s Dictatorship 


By Frederic A. Ogg 
The Growth of a Balkan Entente 
New Yugoslav Cabinet 
Poland’s Foreign Policy 
Hungary and Revisionism 
Bulgaria’s Dictatorship 

By Ralph Thompson 
Nazi Activities in Memel 
The Baltic Entente 
Estonian Dictatorship 

By Edgar 8S. Furniss 
The Soviet Reign of Terror 


By Robert L. Baker 
Persia’s Unsettled Frontiers 
Turkish Fears of Italy 

By Grover Clark 


Trade Prospects in the Far East 
Discontent in Japan 
Conditions in China 
Siam and Its King 


CHRONOLOGY OF CURRENT EVENTS 579 


....dohn Chamberlain IV 


Publication Office, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 
25c a copy, $3 a 
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CURRENT 
HISTORY 


Special Articles in 
Future Issues 


THE FATE OF FARMING 
By O. E. Baker 


CRISIS IN FRANCE 
By Paul Einzig 


AMERICA’S AIR NEEDS 
By Elbridge Colby 


FIGHTING THE SLAVE 


TRADERS 
By Ignatius Phayre 


OUR PHILOSOPHERS 
By Sidney Hook 


C. H. 2-35 
15 Months for $3 


| SPECIAL OFFER 


| CURRENT HISTORY 
| 229 West 43rd Street, New York City 


|  Tenclose $3.00 (or I will remit on receipt 
| of bill), for which please send me CUR- 


RECENT OXFORD BOOKS y 


A History of the 
GREAT WAR 


1914-1918 


By C. R. M. F. CRUTTWELL. 


trated. $5.50. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1920-1934. 


By G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. “He has 
shown admirable skill in sifting this vast mass 
of information and in its presentation is a form 
at once compact and readable. His book com- 
bines the keenest of comment with a live nar- 


rative.” —Book-of-the-Month Club News. $3.00 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONS 


By E. L. WOODWARD. “Highly readable... 

deals with the various changes of regime in 
France in a hundred fifty years of history. Good 
S300 history.””—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


SURVEY OF INTER- 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1933 


“Probably 
the best single volume on the war. Excellent.. 
well-balanced. The maps and diagrams are par- 
ticularly good.” —The American Observer. Illus- 





BY ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. “No other year- 
book compares in value.”—New York Herald 
Tribune. $8.00. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1933 


Edited by JOHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT, 
assisted by STEPHEN A. HEALD. “A com- 
prehensive annual compilation of documentary 
material that is always eagerly welcome.”— 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. ‘The best work of its 
kind available.”—Current History. $10.00. 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE. “It bids fair to be 


| RENT HISTORY Magazine for 15 months. one of the most influential books of our genera- 
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HAT are either the tragic mistakes 
\ \ or the inevitable and insoluble legacies 
of the treaty-makers of Versailles are 
getting to be an old story by now. It is no 
longer considered youthfully brash to criticize 
the vision of Lloyd George or Clemenceau, or 
to remind the world of the prophecies of John 
Maynard Keynes’s Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. Nor is it news, any longer, when a 
public figure doubts the wisdom of the Big 
Four; even Lloyd George, whose memoirs are 
being issued in instalments (by Little, Brown 
& Co.), himself has turned ferociously on some 
of his own handiwork. 


Yet, in spite of all this, it is still a pleasure 
to remember that some people were conscious 
of the fallacies of the treaty-makers as far 
back as 1919. When Professor Charles Has- 
kins emerged from the Hall of Mirrors to ask 
Colonel Frederick Palmer just what he thought 
of the peace, Palmer remarked that it looked 
to him as if it were an open sesame to bigger 
and better world conflicts. Probably Colonel 
Palmer had even then been talking with Gen- 
eral Tasker Howard Bliss. 


In any case, Colonel Palmer has gone back 
to the Versailles year in his study of Bliss, 
Peacemaker: The Life and Letters of General 
Tasker H. Bliss (Dodd, Mead, $4). Bliss, says 
Colonel Palmer, held firmly for the practica- 
bility of either of two alternatives: either 
peace could be obtained by virtual destruction 
of the Central European peoples, or it could 
be obtained by letting them off on easy terms, 
with no legacy unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration of a hate-breeding burden of repara- 
tions. 


Roy Helton, in Sold Out to the Future (Har- 
per’s, $2.50), echoes the wisdom of Bliss (who, 
though he was our military representative on 
the Supreme War Council, was not listened to 
by the treaty-makers). It is Mr. Helton’s con- 
tention that long-term debt can never be any- 
thing but a millstone, and the war reparations 
were one type of long-term debt. He thinks the 
war should have been settled ‘‘as our amiable 
ancestors would have done,” by pillaging the 
German cities of gold and portable treasure 
and by annexing suitable slices of territory. 
For “tomorrow,” says Mr. Helton in his pro- 
vocative Chestertonian volume, ‘cannot be en- 
slaved,” and when a victor tries to control the 
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enemy’s tomorrow, in contrast to his today, 
the revanche is inevitable. Mr. Helton’s prof- 
fered cure for a sick capitalism is the aban- 
donment of any mortgage principle that does 
not include quick amortization out of the 
income of the very near future. The Dawes 
and Young Plans do not fit into Mr. Helton’s 
theory of what constitutes a good mortgage. 

Mr. Helton avoids the mistake of fixing upon 
the World War and Versailles as the sources 
of all the world’s woes. Reparations are, to 
him, merely one symptom of a general dis- 
ease. As far back as 1904, in The Theory of 
Business Enterprise, Thorstein Veblen predict- 
ed that the increasing productivity made pos- 
sible by improved technology would smash 
through the compounding long-term debt 
structure of the modern business world (Mr. 
Helton gives some amusing figures that bear 
on the rate of this compounding). The story of 
Veblen, as prophet and recorder of events, is 
told by Joseph Dorfman in Thorstein Veblen 
and His America (Viking =yemm, $3.75). 

% %* 

It is curious to recall, in 1935, that Veblen 
was educated at Yale when that university 
was still under Protestant clerical control. In 
the Seventies, when Veblen was taking his 
Ph. D., William Graham Sumner was having 
his troubles introducing the “atheistical’’ Her- 
bert Spencer into the Yale curriculum. The 
sort of economic doctrine that Sumner taught 
Veblen may be glimpsed in Essays of William 
Graham Sumner (two volumes, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $3). Carl Snyder, the Federal 
Reserve Bank statistician, thinks Veblen took 
Spencer, as taught by Sumner, and stood him 
upside down to reach his own seemingly star- 
tling doctrines. If this is true of Veblen, it is 
also true of Lester Ward, another stormy pet- 
rel of American sociology. But even if the 
derivation is proved, it is not necessarily any- 
thing against Veblen. 

Quincy Howe in World Diary: 1929-34 
(McBride, $3.50) proves as much. Mr. Howe 
has seemingly verified Veblen’s prognosis by 
tracing the down spiral of the world depres- 
sion through five years. Quite empirically, by 
keeping his eye upon hundreds of reports and 
articles in European weeklies and monthlies, 
Mr. Howe became convinced that the force of 
applied science (in Veblenese, “growth of the 
industrial arts’) is rapidly altering the world, 
and that the “colonial” and “backward” agra- 
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rian countries, plus the latest converts to 
machine technology—Germany and Japan— 
are the sections of the earth that are impor- 
tant to watch. 


Mr. Howe’s World Diary is partly an em- 
pirical verification of what Leon Trotsky calls 
“the law of uneven and combined develop- 
ment.” According to this law, the expansion 
of finance capitalism, with its network of 
loans to colonial countries for the building of 
railroads and factories, carries with it a 
danger to the countries that engage in capital 
export. For colonial peoples respond to loan- 
capitalism by awakening to the possibilities 
of controlling for themselves the plant built 
by loans. The result is a series of proudly 
nationalist rebellions, such as have occurred 
in China, in Japan, in the India of Gandhi, in 
Mexico. 

* * * 

The awakening in China shapes Pearl Buck’s 
latest novel, A House Divided (John Day, 
$2.50). This is the third volume in a trilogy 
which commenced with the popular The Good 
Earth, with its picture of peasant China, and 
Sons (the story of a war lord). Inasmuch as 
Mrs. Buck, who is the wife of a missionary, 
has now deserted the Chinese hinterlands, 
which she seems to know so well, for the com- 
paratively alien (to her) life of the treaty 
ports and the experience of a young Chinese 
in the United States, A House Divided loses 
in vividness and warm realism. When Mrs. 
Buck is writing of elemental passions and 
hungers, her somewhat Biblical prose is per- 
fectly adapted to what she is doing. But her 
style cannot grapple so successfully with the 
detail that is needed to make an urban novel 
wholly convincing. 

% # % 

The Turks, like the Chinese, have refused 
to take “Westernization” lying down. Awak- 
ened in the days of the Berlin-to-Bagdad rail- 
way slogan, they functioned according to 
Trotsky’s law by producing the Young Turk 
movement, with its rabid nationalism. What- 
ever this movement may have meant to the 
Turks and to their subject people, the Arme- 
nians, it has been a blessing to literature. For 
it has resulted in The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh, a stirring novel by Franz Werfel (Vi- 
king, $3). During the war in 1915 Enver Pasha, 
the Young Turk War Lord, decided to march 
the Armenian nation into the Mesopotamian 
sands, where it could be conveniently left to 
perish of thirst. But one group of Armenians, 
in the northwest corner of Syria, refused to 
comply with the cold-blooded edict. Instead of 
going along with their appointed captors, the 
members of this group—some 5,000 men, 
women and children—fortified the mountain 


Continued on Page VI 
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of Musa Dagh and held out against the Otto- 
man Empire for forty days. They were even- 
tually rescued by a French cruiser. 

Werfel has made a driving, wholly com- 
pelling novel of the incident. There is a par- 
allel between the condition of the Armenians 
under Turkish domination and the Jews under 
Hitler, and Werfel, a Viennese Jew, has made 
the most of this. But if he is preaching against 
nationalism, his sword cuts two ways. For, 
while the nationalism of the Turks is despic- 
able in The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, the 
nationalism of the Armenians is not. And 
where is one to fix upon the dividing line be- 
tween good and bad nationalisms? 

George Sokolsky raises this question in his 
We Jews (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). ‘‘Intensi- 
fied nationalism,” he says, “is the poison 
which is destroying Western civilization.” 
Then, as if in answer to Ludwig Lewisohn and 
the followers of Theodore Herzl, Mr. Sokolsky 
asks, “Shall a Jewish State in Palestine be 
added to the number of petty States which 
make recovery from the war so difficult? 
And, if Arab nationalism is the impediment to 
the progress of Zionism in Palestine, is not 
Jewish nationalism in the Crescent of Fertil- 
ity * * * a barrier to Arab nationalism?” 
Mr. Sokolsky is willing to admit at the end 
of his argument that the Jews need a home- 
land in Palestine, but warns against any de- 
velopment of “political nationalism” that will 
lead the neighboring Arab population to fear 
Jewish expansion beyond the Crescent of Fer- 
tility along the Mediterranean. 


% * * 
Problems raised by financial imperialism in 
colonial countries are uppermost in Carleton 


Beals’s Fire on the Andes (Lippincott, $3). 
This book does for Peru what Mr. Beals has 
done for Mexico in the past. Mr. Beals looks 
to see some sort of movement develop against 
the local hegemony of British and American 
capital, but he is aware that the Apra party, 
led by Haya de la Torre, has already compro- 
mised on its original “Peru for the Peruvians” 
stand to make peace with British interests in 
Lima. However, Mr. Beals predicts that Peru 
will some day have its Obregon, its Zapata 
and its Calles. 

Agnes Rothery’s Images of Earth: Guate- 
mala (Viking, $3) and Erna Fergusson’s 
Fiesta in Mexico (Knopf, $3) weave no social 
or political patterns, although Miss Fergusson 
does throw some light on the present relig- 
ious conflict in Mexico. Her book leads one to 
believe that loss of Catholicism as an official 
religion would not leave the peon with noth- 
ing whereby to console himself. For the In- 
dian who managed to find pagan faces behind 
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his saints’ pictures (see Anita Brenner’s /(ols 
Behind Altars) would still contrive to 
cover an outlet for his religious emotions. 

Mr. Beals looks to see an ultimate rever-. 
sion to an agrarian communism in the high- 
land countries of South America. The avra- 
rian commune was the basis of both the Aztec 
empire in Mexico and the Inca empire in Bo- 
livia and Peru. Where the Inca and Aztec 
traditions and civilizations came from has 
always been more or less of a mystery, but 
J. Leslie Mitchell, in his Harth Conquerors 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.50), says categorically 
that the spark which lit the cultural tinder in 
the Cordilleras came from the Orient, and was 
brought to America by ‘“proto-Polynesians” 
or by Chinese sailors. Has this been proved? 
Or is Mr. Mitchell drawing a long bow? But 
whatever his qualifications as an anthropol- 
ogist, Mr. Mitchell writes excitingly of such 
explorers and horizon-chasers as Leif Ericsson, 
Columbus, Mungo Park and Richard Burton. 

Drew Pearson and Constantine Brown, who 
have collaborated on The American Diplomatic 
Game (Doubleday, Doran, $3), have visions of 
a growing fight between the United States 
and Great Britain for commercial supremacy 
in South America. And the competition for 
both commerce and prestige by all the powers 
has, so they say, wrecked the Kellogg pact 
already. Written in Washington Merry-Go- 
Round style, The American Diplomatic Game 
abounds in irreverence. Coolidge’s Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg, had, they tell us, 
to be manoeuvred by Professor Shotwell and 
Salmon Levinson, Chicago lawyer, into ac- 
cepting Briand’s proposal for a pact. And 
veiy shortly before Great Britain and France 
put their signatures to the pact to “renounce 
war” as a means of settling differences of 
opinion, these countries had, so Pearson and 
Brown say, just reached a secret agreement 
on relative naval strengths which was aimed 
at the United States. 

If the path leading to expansion of overseas 
markets both for goods and for export capital 
is beset with pitfalls (and the Messrs. Pear- 
son and Brown satirically lament the repudia- 
tion of certain American loans to South Amer- 
ica), the attempt to take care of our own 
problems without reference to the world at 
large is also no easy affair. In their Economic 
Consequences of the New Deal (Harcourt, 
Brace, $1), Benjamin Stolberg and Warren 
Jay Vinton say that code-making under the 
NRA has resulted in the furtherance of in- 
ternal monopoly. Under the New Deal, they 
tell us, the middle class will save “so that the 
rich may own.” 

George Sokolsky, in Labor’s Fight for Power 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2), says that the New 
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Deal, by confusing the meaning of that bone 
of contention, “Section 7a,” has started a war 
petween labor and capital that will not be 
prought to a showdown until the company 
union faces the communist union for suprem- 
acy. The craft union, says Mr. Sokolsky, is 
pound to be less and less important in the 
mass-production era, all of which spells finis 
to him for the American Federation of Labor 
unless it revises its tactics. To bring about 
recovery, Mr. Sokolsky thinks labor ought to 
be willing to take less per man hour if such 
a program would put more men to work and 
enable manufacturers to keep prices low. 


This may be a feasible program, but Nor- | 


man Thomas’s Human Exploitation (Stokes, 
$2.75) will not convince any one that lower 
wages are in order in any business. Mr. 
Thomas says that child labor still exists in 
the textile field, and he laments that crop re- 
duction in the cotton belt has resulted in in- 
justice to the share cropper, who has been 
driven from his land in some cases. Mr. 
Thomas also recurs to the problem of long- 
term debt. It is impossible for the government 
to embark on a program of cheap housing, he 
says, because real estate mortgage values 
(the bulwark of many banks and insurance 
companies) cannot be deflated by government 
competition unless the Democrats are willing 
to face the political consequences of more 
blood-letting in our financial system. Mean- 
while, the homeless have to turn to govern- 
ment relief or discover their own remedies. 
How one young person managed to pull 
through a jobless and homeless period is told 
by Edward Newhouse in a novel called You 
Cant Sleep Here (Macaulay, $2). Mr. New- 
house is the proletarian Hemingway. 


The handling of the liquor problem is com- 
monly accounted to be a feather in the Roose- 
veltian cap, whatever the general feeling about 
NRA may be. In A New Deal in Liquor (Dou- 
bleday, Doran, $2) Yandell Henderson, how- 
ever, considers our liquor taxation all wrong. 
By taxing whisky and other concentrated liq- 
uors lightly, he says, we encourage drunken- 
ness, even though light taxes may be transient- 
ly worth while in the war to put the bootlegger 
out of business. Professor Henderson would 
like to see us drink more beer and wine, and 
therefore favors light taxes upon liquors that 
contain less than 15 per cent alcohol. The 
heavier stuff he would make expensive. 

Professor Henderson does not see much 
future for American wines. Rexford Tugwell, 
in The Battle for Democracy (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $3), contradicts Henderson. He 
thinks a vast experimentation at raising wine 
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TEE SPURIT OF SERVICE 


THE value of a nation-wide telephone ser- 
vice, under one unified system, is reflected 
in the day-by-day efficiency of your own 
telephone. It is given dramatic emphasis 
by an emergency. 

Several years ago, the worst sleet storm 
in telephone history swept north from 
Texas almost to the Great Lakes and rav- 
aged a section 150 miles wide. Thousands 
of telephone poles were broken. Thou- 
sands of miles of telephone wire were 
snapped by the weight of clinging sleet. 

To restore the service quickly was be- 
yond the power of the local telephone com- 
panies. Instead, the full resources of the 
Bell System were thrown into the breach. 


TELEPHONE 


From the Southwest, from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the Northwest, repair 
trucks started rolling into the stricken areas. 
Unaffected sections lent men to their sore- 
pressed neighbors, 

Even while this was under way, the 
warehouses of the Western Electric Com- 
pany started shipments of tools, wire, poles, 
cross-arms and other needed equipment. 
It was only because of standardized ma- 
terial and standardized methods that the 
emergency was met and service quickly 
restored. 

Telephone service as you know it today 
would be impossible without the nation- 
wide, unified Bell System, 
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Mn a hay fever sufferer can point 


to a calendar and foretell almost 
to the day when his misery will begin. 
Often, he knows how long it will last. 


His acute distress is caused by pollen car- 
ried in the air from a particular kind of 
tree or grass or weed or, in rare instances, 
a flower. Some people may be affected by 
several types of pollen. Little or no relief 
may be secured until the particular types 
are known and proper measures are taken 
to immunize against them. 


It requires patience on the part of the 
sufferer and thoroughness and understand- 
ing on the part of his doctor to find out, 
in advance of the dreaded season, whether 
hay fever will be brought on bya tree in 
April or May, a grass in June or July, or 
a weed in August or September. 


One of the methods by which the doctor 
finds out which pollen causes hay fever 
consists of making a series of tiny scratches, 
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about an eighth of an inch long, which 
penetrate the outer skin. He may make 
from eight to thirty tests, the number 
depending upon the variety of air-borne 
pollens in the patient’s locality. On each 
scratch the doctor applies one drop of a 
different pollen solution. If a particular 
pollen has caused past trouble, a slight, 
itching elevation will appear on the skin 
where the scratch was made. 


Based on the results of these tests, the 
doctor knows just what to do and when 
to begin to build up the immunity of his 
patient against the individual trouble- 
making pollen or pollens. 


Some stubborn cases do not yield to this 
immunizing process, but a majority of hay 
fever patients have been made far more 
comfortable by it. Many of them have 
been relieved completely. 


The time to begin the battle against 1935 
hay fever is now! 
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Oriental and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies 
and other lines. Ask about 
inclusive-cost tours. 
Information from your 


GANO-LOCARNO, LUCERNE 
and its Lake District, BERNE, 
BERNESE OBERLAND, INTER- 
LAKEN, JUNGFRAUJOCH, 
LOETSCHBERG, ZERMATT- 
GORNERGRAT, LAUSANNE-OUCHY...then your trip will remain 


in your memory as a picture of glorious achievement. 


OWN AGENT, or any Cana- 
} dian Pacific office: New 
York, Chicago, San Fran- 
+ cisco, 34 other cities in 
United States and Canada. 


Let us ... or your nearest Travel Agency ... plan your trip and 
arrange the ticket for your entire trip right here in America. 


When writing ask for booklet W, 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS “Sit fariees |) Ronentnr = sma spy i BIG ie Wier T0= 


Where-To-Go for Mar. closes Jan. 25 


News of the World in Pictures 


« MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 99 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, published by The New York Times 
Company, brings you every week a graphic presentation of national 
and international events. It is an invaluable and interesting weekly 
supplement for men and women who want to keep abreast of current 
happenings and personalities—in general news, fashions and sports. 


Subscription Rates 
One Year—52 issues, $4.00 Six Months—26 issues, $2.00 
Three Months—1I3 issues, $1.00 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 
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ua NAIUATO 


Churches mortared with powdered gold and 
Spanish wine.. 

Steep, twisting streets so narrow one is called 
“The Kiss Across the Street””.... 

Such are the traditions of old Guanajuato. 


Ask your travel agent to include romantic, fabulous 
Guanajuato in your Mexico itinerary. Visit mines 400 
years old. See Dolores Hidalgo, birthplace of Mexican in- 
dependence. Trade with the fascinating Otomi Indians. 


For full information write* 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


F. C. Lona, Traffic Dept., 
Bolivar 19, Mexico, D. F. 
# Postage same as for United States 


facto MEXICO 


93 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRIiNGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
60 Rockefeller Center - New York 


- AlNiene 2° Theatre 


(40th year.) Graduates: Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Una 
Merkel, Peggy Shannon, Zita Johann, etc. Stage, Screen, 
Radio, Drama, Dance, Musical Comedy. MUSIC and 
Personal Development. Stock theatre training. Appear- 
ances while learning. N. Y. debuts. Write Sec’y ELLIS, 
for catalog 5, 66 West 85th St., N. Y. 





SUBSCRIBERS— 


Kindly notify us immediately of any 
change in address to insure prompt 


delivery of your copy. 


CURRENT HISTORY 
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grapes would help absorb the unemployed, and 
he even goes so far as to say that Californian 
wines are often superior to European. Frank 
Schoonmaker and Tom Marvel deny this last 
statement in their The Complete Wine Book 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.50), although they 
are with Tugwell in his hopes for increased 
viticulture in the United States. 


* x 


As the fight for recovery and reform in 
government goes on, and as new troubles 
break out in Manchukuo, South America and 
Central Europe, the battle over the relation 
of social problems to literary criticism con- 
tinues to grow apace. John Strachey’s Litera- 
ture and Dialectical Materialism (Covici- 
Friede, $1) and Joseph Wood Krutch’s Was 
Europe a Success? (Farrar & Rinehart, $1) 
represent two opposing schools of thought 
here. Mr. Krutch thinks that undue preoccu- 
pation in literature with social change under- 
mines one’s esthetic sensibilities, while Mr. 
Strachey counsels radical critics to retain a 
sense of beauty even when they are in the 
thick of the fight, to prove that Joyce and 
Proust and Hemingway are “decadent” 
writers. 

* * * 


The literary stunt of the season was sup- 
plied by the publication in book form of the 
moving picture script of The Mighty Barnum, 
by Gene Fowler and Bess Meredyth (Covici- 
Friede, $2). The Mighty Barnum is incredibly 
bad as history, but Fowler, a debonnair per- 
son, glories in kicking truth “squarely in 
the groin,” as he explains in his preface. 
Those who want to see what a moving picture 
scenario looks like in print should read The 
Mighty Barnum; those who want to know 
something about Barnum are counseled to go 
elsewhere. 

Other unusual books of the past month are 
Mile. M. Mespoulet’s Creators of Wonderland 
(Arrow Editions, $3) and Mary Poppins, by 
P. L. Travers (Reynal & Hitchcock, $1.50). 
Mille. Mespoulet’s thesis, which is documented, 
is that Lewis Carroll and John Tenniel may 
very possibly have picked up their ideas for 
the animals in Alice in Wonderland from the 
drawings of J. J. Grandville, a French lithog- 
rapher of the Eighteen Twenties and the 
Eighteen Thirties. Grandville’s rabbits and 
humpty-dumpties do bear a striking resem- 
blance to the White Rabbit and the Humpty- 
Dumpty of Tenniel. In a world of growing 
nationalism, it is amusing to think that Alice 
in Wonderland, so English in its quality, may 
have its infusion of French blood. Mary Pop- 


Continued on Page XVI 
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A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


_— 
MONG the world’s new place names are 
A some that appear only on the latest maps, 
and some that are too recent to appear on 
any. The United States offers three new towns 
puilt near dam sites: Grand Coulee, Washing- 
ton; Norris, Tennessee, and Wheeler, Ala- 
pama. Two towns, Sabaudia and Littoria, are 
peing built in the reclaimed Pontine Marshes 
petw2en Rome and Naples, and a third, Pon- 
tinia, will be founded in 1935. Poland’s new 
seaport of Gdynia is becoming well-known, as 
is the all-Jewish city of Tel-Aviv in Palestine. 
Lusaka, the new capital of Northern Rhodesia, 
came into being only in 1934. Another new 
seaport is Cutuco (La Unidén) in El Salvador. 
Changes are also numerous. Hsinking, the 
thriving capital of Manchukuo, was two years 
ago the insignificant junction of Changchun; 
Nijni Novgorod has become Gorky, and Punta 
Arenas, the southernmost town in the world, 
has become Magellanes. 


*% * % 

The famous chateau’ of Chinon, which had 
already been in existence for five centuries 
when Joan of Arc met King Charles VII under 
its roof in 1428, is to be restored through the 
joint efforts of the French Government and 
the Department of Indre-et-Loire. 

The monument of Christ the Redemptor on 
the top of Corcovado Mountain overlooking 
Rio de Janeiro is visited annually by thousands 
of pilgrims and tourists. Cardinal Pacelli, the 
Papal Secretary of State, on his way back 
from the Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires 
stopped at Rio and pronounced an apostolic 
benediction upon the people from the base of 
the great statue. 

* * % 

Athletically inclined tourists who delight in 
such feats as walking up Vesuvius, trudging 
up the ramp of the Campanile in Venice, 
climbing the backside of Arthur’s Seat in 
Edinburgh and risking their lives on the Sec- 
ond Pyramid will find a worthy objective in 
Table Mountain, towering 3,500 feet above 
Cape Town, South Africa. Most visitors, how- 
ever, will make use of the railway which runs 
to the top, with its magnificent view. 

* * * 

Latin-American music received a high com- 
pliment when the Prince of Wales engaged the 
Saivadorean marimba orchestra Atlacatl to 
play at the wedding of his brother, the Duke 
of Kent, and Princess Marina. 

Four centuries’ accumulated earth has been 
removed from the Incan hill-fortress of Sacsa- 
huaman, near Cuzco, Peru. Zigzag walls of 
enormous blocks brought from a quarry many 
miles over the mountains, doors that were 


closed by movable stone blocks, moats and a 
gigantic reservoir into which water was 
syphoned from far-away springs demonstrate 
the skill of Incan military engineers. 

% % * 

Tourist passports, enabling the holder to 
travel anywhere in the Pan-American repub- 
lics without visas, will be proposed at the 
Pan-American commercial conferences at 
Buenos Aires next March. 

% % % 

“The gayest underground railway in the 
world” was opened in mid-November in 
Buenos Aires. Andalusian murals represent- 
ing historical and allegorical subjects adorn 
the walls of the stations. 

% % * 

Taxi dance halls are having a great vogue 
in Tokyo, and are reported to be providing 
wholesome entertainment for the youth of the 
Japanese capital at the expense of the houses 
in the segregated area known as the yoshi- 
wara. 

The bodies of Pierre and Mme. Curie, co- 
discoverers of radium, will shortly be trans- 
ferred to the Pantheon, in Paris, where their 
tombs will be next to those of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Victor Hugo and Zola. 

What is a carioca? Although it is regarded 
as a Brazilian dance elsewhere, in Brazil it is 
the name not of a dance but of a native of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

* * % 

It is believed that the clock now being 
erected on the summit of San Cristobal Hill, 
1,000 feet above Santiago, Chile, will be the 
largest in the world. It is to have a diameter 
of 150 feet. 


* * x 
Although grass links have been developed in 
Egypt, in that country sand golf has been 
played over desert courses for 25 years. 


y. 


* * * 
The following is a list of cruises during the 
month of February: 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


Feb. 2—Samaria (Cunard-White Star), 60 days. 
Feb. 7—Statendam (Holland-America), 58 days. 
Feb. 13—Conte di Savoia (Italian), 29 days. 

Feb. 27—Rex (Italian), 29 days. 


WEST INDIES 

Feb. 9—Saturnia (Cosulich), 10 days. 

Feb. 14—Georgic (Cunard-White Star), 14 days. 
Feb. 15—Lafayette (French), 18 days. 

Feb. 16—Reliance (Hamburg American-North Ger- 

man Lloyd), 19 days. 

Feb. 16—Volendam (Holland-America), 12 days. 
Feb. 26—Britannic (Cunard-White Star), 18 days. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Feb. 1—City of New York (American-South Af- 
rican), 75 days. 
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BOOK EXCHANGE 





Bargain Offers 


AMERICA'S OLDEST MAIL-ORDER 

Book House offers SAVINGS UP TO 75% of 
publishers’ original prices. All Books new and in 
perfect condition. 


FREE! 36-PAGE BARGAIN BOOK 
CATALOG 257TS. 


Sent on Request. 


Clark of the Ohio, by Fred. Palmer. Pro- 

fusely illustrated (35.00) ....cccececcecces 98C 
“The First Great Westerner.”’ 

Kipling’s Complete Poetical Works. Bound in 
full leather ($7.50) 

Picturesque America. By John F. Kane. II- 
lustrated with over 250 photographic 
plates. Size 7%x10 inches. New and re- 
vised edition. 1935. (Former edition sold 
CE eNO) ceN6 asst ivse seeeb bec keke $2.98 

Genuine Antique Furniture. 200 illustrations 
($6.00) 3 

American Colonial Architecture. 
illustrated 

Twelve-inch Globe, measuring 17 inches from 
top to base. Up-to-the-minute in detail 
and printed in 10 beautiful colors. Late 
BOSE BMION CELLTS) 10000505 00800800608008 

A Big Bargain in a Twelve-Inch Globe, as 
hundreds of these globes have been and 
still are being sold at the regular retail 
price of $11.75 

Don Quixote. Over 400 Gustave Dore illus- 
trations ($12.50) $1.98 

Voitaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. Ten 
vols., complete in two. ($7.50). The set. .$1.98 

Robert G. Ingersoll’s Works. 7 vols. ($21). _ 
TR BOE. oso 065 666242648 0d VE DOO Ra - $5.95 

Newton D. Baker: America at War. 
edition. Limited, numbered, autographed 
by Newton D. Baker. Bound in genuine 
full morocco. Complete in two illustrated c 
vols. ($25). The set Only $6.95 
Selected as one of the 200 titles for the White 

House library. 

The Art of Marriage, by J. F. Hayden, B. 

Se. Sale limited to married or engaged 
persons. ($2.50) ......eee.. cossceees 98C 

Write It Right, by Ambrose Bierce. A guide 
to the correct usage of words. Indispensable 
to lawyers, clergymen, educators, students 
and all others interested in correct dic- 
tion, 1934 .....seescccnssceeces jseceee + 1.00 
These books postpaid within United States or 

Canada at these special prices; elsewhere 14c 

extra per volume. 

We : guarantee SATISFACTION OR YOUR 

- MONEY BACK and a half-century of booksell- 

ing stands back of our guarantee. INVITATION ! 

Browse among thousands of Bargain Books at 

our large, new headquarters, located directly 

opposite the New York Life Insurance Building. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1884. 
873 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mer. 


$2 
Profusely 
© 


ARGE, SELECT, LOW-PRICED STOCK OF 

books, Americana, Art, Literature, Ireland, 
Sport, ete., etc. Clearance tables crowded with 
good books at close-out prices. Send for catalog 
of fine presses, first editions, literature, ete. 
Altree Book Shop, 114 University Place, N. Y. C. 
Open evenings. 


YouR BOOK NEEDS SUPPLIED. SEND 
wants. Strand Bookstore, 95 Fourth Ave., 
at a 


sQINCE 


N EGRO 


“H EADQUARTERS FOR 


Bargain Offers (Continued) 


1914,” BY J. H. LANDMAN, IS A 

lucid, unbiased presentation of the history of 
the world from the beginning of the Great War 
to the present, written by a recognized Historian, 
Its twenty-three chapters treat the Political, Eceo- 
nomic, Social and Cultural aspects of the History 
of the important nations, during the troubled 
period of our civilization. The selected Politica] 
cartoons and the well-drawn maps help to make 
the story completely intelligible to the reader, 
288 pages. $1.50 postpaid. Published by Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 105 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


AND SLAVERY CATALOGUE SENT 
on request. Political economy our specialty. 
en Place Bookshop, 105 University Place, 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS FOR REASON- 


able quotations. Books on all subjects supplied. 
Green Bookshop, 11 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


Rare, First & De Luxe 


IRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS BOOKS. CATA- 


logues issued. Philip Duschnes, 507 Fifth 
Avenue. 


%. ne. Richard S. Wormser, 22 West 48th, 


NEW YORK HISTORY, STATE AND CITY. LIST 
N. 


Literature of Other Nations 


FRENCH LITERA- 

ture,’ THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 West 
96th St., New York. Riverside 9-3732. Quotations 
on any French books cheerfully given. 


FYNNISH BOOK CONCERN—FINNISH BOOKS. 


Music, translations to English. 23 East 125th. 


Books Wanted 


LTREE BOOKSHOP WILL PAY FAIR PRICES 

FOR LARGE AND SMALL COLLECTION OF 
GOOD BOOKS. 114 University Place, N. Y..C. 
GRamercy 7-1569. 


STOR BOOKSHOP, 63 FOURTH AV., NEW 

York City. Will pay fair prices for standard 
sets and good miscellaneous books. Phone GRam- 
ercy 5-9037. 


EWISH BOOKS—ANY LANGUAGE. JEWISH 


Library Service, 40 Canal St., N. Y. C. DRy- 
dock 4-3123. 


Out of Print 


RACTICE MAKES PERFECT, (NEARLY). WE 

specialize and are successful in finding prompt- 
ly or eventually through our unrelenting search, 
the “OUT-OF-PRINT,” and “HARD-TO-FIND” 
books which you particularly desire. Please write 
us_ stating “WANTS.” No Obligation. THE 
SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS, Station H, Box 66, 
New York City. 
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Code Books 


ELEGRAPH CODES AND FOREIGN TRADE 
directories. New Japan, 1985, just received. 
Central Code Bureau, 76 Broad, New York. 


Bookbinding 


ATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, LI- 
brary, artistic bookbindings, request illustrated 
literature. Eggeling, 55 East 1lth St. STuy- 
vesant 9-30838. 


ONRAD BAILER, 250 THIRD AVENUE. COM- 
mercial-private library work. Leather, cloth 
binding. GRamercy 5-2674. 


Back Numbers 


E BUY BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Park 
Book Shop, 109 East 59th, N. Y. C. VOlunteer 
5-3640. 


Prints & Etchings 


LD FLOWER PRINTS. COLLEGE, TOWN AND 
city views. Currier & Ives Old Print Exchange, 
11 East 48th. 


Press Clippings 


IGGEST AND BEST CLIPPING BUREAU, 

over 8,000 daily and weekly papers covering 
entire United States-Canada, besides a big line of 
magazines. Write or phone your requirements 
and you will receive a courteous reply, stating 
what we can do and the charges therefor. 
Romeike, 220 West 19th, New York. CHelsea 
38-8860. 


Recorded Music 


USIC LOVERS. 

100,000 of the finest records in the world on 
sale at 50c and 75c per record (value $1.50 and 
$2). The Symphonies, Chamber Music, Operas, 
&e. of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS, MO- 
ZART, WAGNER, &c. MAIL ORDERS. CATA- 
LOGUE. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc., 18 
East 48th St., New York City. 


Specialists 


ROSsicRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 
from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and self- development; booklet on re- 
quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., 420 City 
Hall Station, New York. 


QcCcCULTISM — MYSTICISM — ASTROLOGY— 


Philosophy — Psychology — Religions. Books 


Bought. Gateway, 30 East 60th, New York. 


Professional Services 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, PLAYS, REVISED; 


efficient; moderate rates. FOHS, 777 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING, 
revision; efficient, inexpensive. Margaret 
Wormser, 952 Broadway. ALgonquin 4-1772. 


MANUSCRIPTS, DETAILED ATTENTION. 
Neatly typed, edited. Inexpensive. Ruth 
Toffler, 132 Nassau. BEekman 3-6120. 


Stamps 


wis $300 CATALOGUE VALUE PRIZES IN 
FREE contest sponsored by “Stamp Lore,’’ our 
new magazine, which has caused the greatest 
stamp sensation in many years. 20 illustrated 
pages of fascinating reading matter. You’ll love 
it. Subscription free to approval applicants who 
send 10c for 5 complete sets, every one complete: 
Denmark Postal Jubilee, Russia Judenitch, 
Latvia (8 values), Bosnia Herzegowina, Rumania 
Aviation. GLOBUS STAMP CO., 268 4th Av., 
Dept. 56, New York. 


MALDIVE ISLANDS, BRUNEL, CHARKHARI, 
Turks Caicos Islands, $5 U. S. genuine Baden 
and Imperforate Byrd. Absolutely free to ap- 
proval applicants enclosing 3c postage. Viking, 
1C Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


INE STOCK U. S. STAMPS. LIST FREE. 
Weber, 131-01C 229th, Springfield Gardens,N.Y. 


U s PRICE LIST (1935 EDITION). SEND 3 
stamp. Dietz, 185 West 42d. 


Coins 


AMERICAN COINS—STAMPS BOUGHT - SOLD. 
Large selection. Stack’s, 690 Sixth Av. (22d). 


A®T. TRADING, BUYS AND SELLS RARE 
coins. 1 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 


Beginning with this issue 
John Chamberlain 


the daily book reviewer of The New York 
Times, will write each month for Current 
History a special survey of recent books. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s monthly article will 
make Current History still more valuable to 
book publishers and booksellers, for his pen- 
etrating and stimulating observations will 
cover all, the important titles in recent biog- 
raphy, politics, the social sciences and fiction. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s survey will be written 
especially for Current History. It will be 
timely, and will express the independent 
point of view which has made him an author- 
ity upon whom readers rely. 

In Current History as elsewhere Mr. 
Chamberlain will create greater reader in- 
terest—an interest which we believe will be 
reflected in increased business for both pub- 
lisher and dealer. 
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pins, written by an Irishwoman, is faintly 
like Alice, for its world is both askew and yet 
highly coherent in its internal logic. Osten- 
sibly a children’s book, Mary Poppins is for 
grown-up readers, too. 

Finally, for those who never can locate dllu- 
sions or remember quotations accurately, 
there is The Home Book of Quotations, edited 
by Burton Stevenson (Dodd, Mead, $10). 
This contains wisdom from both classical and 
modern writers, from Virgil and from H. L. 
Mencken, from Aeschylus and from Dorothy 
Parker. Although primarily intended for ref- 
erence purposes, The Home Book of Quota- 
tions offers considerable opportunity for diver- 
sion. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 
International Affairs in 1933 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1933. By 
Arnold J. Toynbee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. Is- 
sued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. London and New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934. $8. 

HE care and honest scholarship with which 
Dr. Toynbee and his assistants have pre- 
pared the present volume are exemplified 

by their refusal to rush the Survey into print 
merely to make it more ‘‘timely.”” Dealing 
with the events of 1933, it was not published 
until the end of 1934, and the year’s interval 
has enabled them to maintain the high stand- 
ard of thoroughness and accuracy that has 
marked the series since it began in 1920. Per- 
haps the most important section of the 1933 
Survey is that which deals with disarmament 
and security, and in particular with the ter- 
rific impact of the National Socialist revolution 
in Germany on European politics. In addition, 
world economic affairs are dealt with as in 
earlier volumes by H. V. Hodson, one of Great 
Britain’s most brilliant economists, and Pan- 
American events and the far-reaching climax 
of Japan’s Manchurian adventure are given the 
searching analysis they deserve. As in former 
volumes there is a good index and an admir- 
able chronology that includes cross-references 
and documentary notes. Ropert L. BAKER. 


A Great Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Second Edition. 
Unabridged. William Allan Neilson, Editor in Chief; 
Thomas A. Knott, General Editor; Paul W. Carhart, 
Managing Editor. Springfield, Mass.: G. C. Mer- 
riam Company, 1935. $20-$35. 

FE first thought that occurs on looking 
over this second edition of the new Mer- 
riam-Webster is that it is a universe in a 
single volume. The impression is therefore of 
something more than the scholarship and ex- 
pert knowledge it embodies or the organizing 
ability and cooperative effort that have gone 
into its making or its resultant usefulness to 
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everybody, from the most poorly educated to 
the most erudite. 

Within a generation so vast and many-sideg 
has been the development of human activity 
so numerous and varied the additions to the 
sum of knowledge, that we find an unabridgeq 
dictionary of our amazing language now re- 
quiring 3,350 large pages containing 600,000 
entries, of which 60 per cent are either entirely 
new or entirely rewritten. Such a collection 
of words, carefully defined in all their various 
shades of meaning and provided with the ap- 
propriate detail for etymologist and gram- 
marian, is an achievement no less remarkable 
than the greatest plants of this industrial age 
It is, indeed, doubtful if any work in these 
days has called for a larger number of trained 
and expert minds than has the preparation of 
such a dictionary. AUSTIN Hay, 


American Dissent and Deism 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN DISSENT. B 
_—. New York: Harcourt, Brace Pa ae 


ROFESSOR MECKLIN, who is at once a 

theologian, a historian, a philosopher and 

a sociologist, is well equipped to describe 
the struggle in America for religious liberty 
and the separation of church and State. Broad 
perspective and critical character give this 
book just those qualities which are lacking in 
the numerous sectarian histories that deal, 
from one side or another, with dissent. Even 
if Professor Mecklin is profuse in handing 
down judgments, his decisions are well-consid- 
ered and convincing. mR. bk. B: 


DEISM IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA. By 


Herbert M. Morais. New York: i - 
sity Press, 1934. $3.50. — a 


R. MORAIS has brought together in his 

monograph most of the salient facts re- 

garding early American deism. So far as 
Americans were concerned, deism was little 
more than an intellectual cult, a pale reflection 
of European philosophical movements, though 
a cult which did embrace most of the outstand- 
ing figures on this side of the Atlantic. Pre- 
sumably the acceptance of deistic principles af- 
fects the thinking of men on many subjects, 
but the author has hardly suggested that deism 
in America was related to the social and politi- 
cal changes in the eighteenth century. Had he 
developed that relationship his study would 
have been of far greater value both to scholars 
and to laymen. E. Francis Brown. 


Patagonian Ways 


ATTENDING MARVELS. By G. G. Sim : 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3. Pe ee: eee 


HIS journal is a by-product of a fossil-hunt- 
ing expedition to Patagonia by a man who 
knows how to tell an interesting story. 

The fossils have their place, perhaps even too 
small a one, but the book is about Patagonia 
and the odd mixture of human beings who 
have gone there to make their fortunes in 
sheep or oil. Yet, quite apart from its ancient 
and present-day animal life, the region has 
an allure which Dr. Simpson succeeds in re- 
capturing. J. BARTLET BREBNER. 
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Where else can you find a more satisfy- 
ing and inexpensive blend of periodical 
reading? 

CURRENT HISTORY is a monthly 
magazine designed to keep its readers 
abreast of events throughout the world 
and by events it means everything of im- 
portance and interest to the alert-minded 
person in this changing world—deveiop- 
ments in politics, finance, business, educa- 
tion, science, literature, the arts, religion. 


HARPERS MAGAZINE is claimed by 
America’s aristocracy of mind and man- 
ners as its own magazine. Serious-minded 
and stuffed shirt are not synonymous as 
each sparkling issue of the magazine enter- 
tainingiy proves. Educated people depend 
on Harpers for factual truth and critical 
interpretation regarding modern life. 

These magazines may be sent to differ- 
ent addresses—the subscriptions may be 
new or renewal. Payment may be post- 
poned if desired. 
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THE WorRLD IN BOOKs... 


to student pressure and institute courses 

in fascism and communism are on the 
lookout for first-rate collateral reading they 
would do well to order Vincent Sheean’s Per- 
sonal History (Doubleday, Doran, $3) in car- 
load lots. It is true that Mr. Sheean does not 
tell us how many numbers and kinds of cor- 
porations go to make up a corporate State, 
nor does he make it plain how a modification 
of the price system has been made to serve 
socialism in Russia. But if one wants an 
overview of the past fifteen years in world 
history, a sense of all important shifts in the 
political atmosphere of our epoch, Personal 
History is worth a hundred more articulated 
and factual volumes. 

Mr. Sheean began as an innocent under- 
graduate at the University of Chicago. He 
just missed the World War, and thereby felt 
cheated of adventure, but he was to make 
up for his loss in the years to come. Before 
a decade was well begun he had worked for 
the Chicago Tribune’s European service and 
for the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
he had covered the Franco-German troubles 
in the Ruhr and the Rhineland, he had been 
detailed to follow Poincaré about, he had had 
his taste of Geneva and the League of Na- 
tions, and he had been jailed by Primo de 
Rivera in Spain for writing stories that were 
inimical to the proper exchange value of the 
peseta. 

All this, however, was just a start. Mr. 
Sheean’s really important journalism began 
with his two interviews with Abd-el-Krim, the 
Riffian chieftain, and reached its apex when 
he went to China after Chiang Kai-shek’s 
march on Shanghai. His last fling in news- 
paper work was in Palestine in 1929, when 
the Arabs and the Jews became involved in 
open conflict over possession of the Wailing 
Wall. Although Mr. Sheean had originally 
gone to Palestine to write for a Zionist pub- 
lication, he reached the conclusion, on the 
spot, that the Arabs, who had been living in 
Jerusalem for centuries, had a legitimate 
grievance both against Great Britain and 
against the Zionists. 


I universities that are about to succumb 


ate 


The real contribution to current history 
that is contained in Mr. Sheean’s book is the 
section called “Revolution.” When André 
Malraux’s Man’s Fate (Smith & Haas, $2.50) 
was published here Pearl Buck objected that 
this remarkable novel did not really repre- 


IV 


—By John Chamberlain 


sent China in revolution. But Mr. Sheean 
shows how close Malraux cut to the mark 
in his dramatization of the shifting forces 
that almost succeeded in plunging China into 
communism in 1927. Malraux’s characters 
were, mostly, “international” in flavor; and 
Sheean, in corroboration, tells us that Ger- 
man Communists, French Socialists, British 
Independent Labor party men and _ unat- 
tached radicals from everywhere turned up 
in Hankow in 1927, when Borodin, the Rus- 
sian adviser to the Kuomintang, was break- 
ing with Chiang Kai-shek. Radicals knew, he 
says, that the turn of the wheel in Hankow 
would decide the fate of communism as a 
world movement for years to come; that if 
the Kuomintang fell completely into the 
hands of Borodin and the Communists, China 
would “go red,” that if Borodin were to fail 
Stalin would be compelled to fall back on 
“socialism in one country,” thus leaving the 
rest of the world to its own different brands 
of “national socialism.” When Chiang Kai- 
shek moved against the Communists and 
started killing them off, and when Borodin 
fled Hankow, world history, in Mr. Sheean’s 
opinion, was abruptly altered. 

It is the contention of many Communists 
that Borodin should have “proclaimed the So- 
viet” in Hankow, which controlled part of 
the Yangste valley. But Mr. Sheean shows 
that this would have been impossible; even 
when Borodin dominated Hankow, he says, 
“private capital was at liberty to move where 
it liked, to lock out strikers, to emigrate, to 
shift, and to re-invest. * * * The operations 
of exchange, credit and transfer were at all 
times free in Hankow.” There was, therefore, 
never any temporary “Communist experi- 
ment” in Hankow, as is widely believed in 
the West; Borodin had too wholesome a fear 
of what the foreign gunboats in the Yangste 
would do if he were to institute such an ex- 
periment. 


ate ate ale 
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China might have gone Communist in 1927, 
says Mr. Sheean, if Chiang had taken Boro- 
din’s advice and marched on Peiping instead 
of halting to seize the tempting port fees of 


Shanghai. With Peiping and North China 
captured and solidified in the name of Sun 
Yat-sen, who had more or less “accepted” 
Moscow before he died, it would have been 
relatively easy to encircle Shanghai and pro- 
claim a united Communist China. In that 
event there would have been no easy inges- 
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tion of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia by Ja- 
pan. If world capitalism is looking for a hero, 
then it might properly find him in Chiang 
Kai-shek, who, in turning away from Borodin 
and Mme. Sun Yat-sen, played thé part of 
an effective Canute in rolling back the red 
tide. The origin of the paralysis of the Com- 
munists in pre-Hitler Germany may be 
traced, on the basis of Mr. Sheean’s analysis, 
to the events of 1927 in the Far East. The 
Communists rightly execrate Chiang; he 
killed, at least for a good many important 
years, their international movement. 

Grover Clark, in The Great Wall Crumbles 
(Macmillan, $3.50), provides the background 
—and a vivid and fascinating background it 
is—that is necessary to full understanding of 
Mr. Sheean’s Chinese interlude. His “Great 
Wall” is, of course, merely symbolic of the 
system of defenses which China has built up 
against the foreign devils. The book concludes 
with a discussion of Japan’s Chinese policy, 
a policy which Mr. Clark believes will defeat 
itself in the end. 

If, as many observers believe, the next 
world war is to commence in the Far East 
with a border quarrel between Japan and 
Russia, anything that happens in the desert 
hinterlands of Asia is important. Egon Erwin 
Kisch, in Changing Asia (Knopf, $3), has 
written a brilliantly slapdash, sardonic, high- 
ly pigmented book about the alterations 
wrought by the Five-Year Plan in Soviet 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. Here, in the shad- 
ow of the High Pamir, which is just a little 
to the north of the passes which go down 
into British India, the Soviet Government is 
irrigating the desert in an attempt to become 
self-sufficient so far as cotton is concerned. 
Herr Kisch barely says so, but the coming 
of the railway to Tajikistan, and the comple- 
tion of the Turksib Railway to the north, 
have evidently increased Soviet prestige in 
the Chinese Province of Sinkiang, thus giv- 
ing Great Britain and Japan something else 
to worry about as the drama of empire con- 
tinues to play itself out. 

Herr Kisch would have one believe that the 
Russians have solved the problem of dealing 
with racial minorities, and points to the sat- 
isfaction of the Mongoloid Uzbeks and the 
Iranian Tajiks, who speak the original Per- 
sian, to prove his contention. Robert Nathan, 
however, will take no nation at its word. His 
novel Road of Ages (Knopf, $2.50), which 
the Book of the Month Club is sending out, 
is a realistic fantasy of an imagined future 
in which practically every nation, including 
both Palestine and Russia, have banished the 
Jews. The Mongols, however, still possess 
some kindness of heart and have offered the 
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Continued from Page V 


Gobi Desert to the outcasts. Mr. Nathan 
seems at first blush to be protesting to Gen- 
tiles, in his delicately written story, that the 
Jews do not differ from other people, that 
they are just as divided among themselves 
as Englishmen or Frenchmen. But it is equal- 
ly possible that he may be lamenting the lack 
of solidarity among Jews that prevents them 
from solving their difficulties on a collective 
basis. The ambiguity at the heart of Road 
of Ages is understandable in an ironist, but 
it is a question whether gentle fantasy is ap- 
propriate to so tragic a theme as Mr. Na- 
than’s. Irony may be of the sort that forgives 
even as it stings, or it may be of the sort 
that lashes and excoriates. Just why Mr. Na- 
than should indulge here in the “forgiving” 
variety is not made plain by any facet of his 
otherwise perfect bit of writing. 

Alexander Werth, in his France in Fer- 
ment (Harper’s, $3), tries to make it plain 
that Frenchmen just woke up in time a year 
ago to save themselves from a Gallic version 
of Hitlerism. His book is centred on the fig- 
ure of Stavisky, who tried to use his con- 
nection with the police and the government 
to work a version of the Ponzi get-rich-quick 
scheme. The Stavisky pawnshop bond swin- 
dle was of no great magnitude, Mr. Werth 
observes, but it served to bring to a head 
the mounting dissatisfaction with unstable 
Parliamentary government. The Royalists 
and the Fascist organizations, such as the 
Croix de Feu, hoped to use the Stavisky busi- 
ness as a point of leverage whereby to abol- 
ish the rule of Parliament, but the forces of 
the Left came to their senses after the street 
riots of Feb. 6. The one-day general strike, 
the first ever called by the Left to save a 
bourgeois government, worked; Parliament 
survived. The attitude of the French may be 
cynically summed up, on the basis of Mr. 
Werth’s report, as: “Better corruption and 
Parliament than corruption without Parlia- 
ment.” 

* % ke 

Liberal German and Central European writ- 
ers, these days, are assaulting the Fascist 
Third Reich by indirection. Last Spring 
Thomas Mann published his Biblical story of 
Joseph and His Brothers (Knopf, $2.50), 
which Dorothy Thompson interpreted as be- 
ing a cryptic plea for toleration of the Jew- 
ish race. Stefan Zweig’s recent Hrasmus of 
Rotterdam (Viking, $3) was, on the surface, 
just another biography of the great Human- 
ist who fought the intolerance of early Lu- 
theranism; in reality, every line was aimed 
at the intolerance of Hitler. Franz Werfel, in 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh (Viking, $3), 
dressed Hitler up in the clothes of the Young 


Turk, Enver Pasha, and put Armenian cos. 
tumes on the proscribed classes of Germany. 
And now Alfred Neumann, whose previous 
historical novels have been innocent of mod- 
ern implications, has told his story of Hitler 
by writing a novel about Napoleon III and 
the Second Empire in France, Another Caesar 
(Knopf, $3.) 

Save for innovations in political manipula- 
tion made possible by the invention of the 
radio and by the work of modern psycholo- 
gists on the conditioning of man’s reflexes, 
every trick used by Hitler to reach power 
was used by Louis Napoleon in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Neumann does not 
go out of his way to stress the parallels, but 
they are obvious. “The book,’ Neumann 
wrote to his publishers some time ago, “is 
of peculiar timeliness. The reader who is in- 
terested in contemporary problems should 
give this work serious thought.” Well, Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
shows that the upper classes used the devel- 
oping early Christian movement as the Ger- 
man industrialists have used the German Na- 
tional Socialist movement, to give the illusion 
of revolution while preserving (for a time, at 
least) the underlying essentials of the status 
quo. Possibly the next German novelist to 
join the anti-Hitler movement will find his 
analogy in Roman times, or maybe the Neo- 
lithic Age will serve. 

k *& * 

There is, evidently, a law that governs the 
periodic recurrence of horrors for sensitive 
literary men, such as Alfred Neumann, to 
protest against. Sacco and Vanzetti, Mooney 
and Billings, the Scottsboro boys, the Drey- 
fus case—not a decade that has lacked for 
its cause célébre. Back in the early Nineteen 
Hundreds the “Congo atrocities” were calling 
forth the invective of E. D. Morel, Mark 
Twain and Conan Doyle. Ludwig Mauer, in his 
Leopold the Unloved (Little, Brown, $3.50), 
has told the story of the Belgian King who, 
in his lust for profits from tropical rubber, 
was behind these atrocities. The biography 
goes deeply into the root characteristics of the 
nineteenth century, when exploration, the 
Protestant missionary spirit, political imperi- 
alism and financial exploitation of the ‘‘back- 
ward” regions of the earth were all bound up 
together. No shady professional company pro- 
moter could show Leopold II of Belgium a 
thing about the business of starting with 
little and ending with much. The same spirit 
of controlled avarice that guided Leopold 
guides the character of Marlise Bertaud in 
Charles Braibant’s The Iron Mother (Har- 
pers, $2.50). This novel is Balzacian in spirit 
and in method; its chief virtue lies in its evo- 
cation of the flavor of French provincial life 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

After being immersed, willy nilly, in so 
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many books bearing on fascism in Europe 
and reaction in past centuries, one begins to 
appreciate the psychological reason for the 
American Federation of Labor’s fear of a 
strong central government. Conceivably a 
strong central government might be for la- 
por, but the chances are otherwise. In his La- 
bor, Industry and Government (D. Appleton- 
Century, $2) Matthew Woll, one of the A. F. 
of L. vice presidents and the “purest living 
representative of the Gompers mind,” urges 
labor not to count upon the friendship of cen- 
tral government under Roosevelt. Mr. Woll 
is particularly impressed with the need for 
the preservation of the right to strike. The 
A. F. of L. has been attacked for its addic- 
tion to the principles of craft unionism in an 
age of growing mass production, but Mr. 
Woll says this addiction is not irrevocable. 
His organization, he implies, would be more 
than happy to organize labor in such basic in- 
dustries as steel and automobile manufac- 
turing on an industrial union basis. Mr. Woll 
does not answer his numerous critics who 
have denounced him for his “red baiting,’ nor 
does he come to grips with those who see in 
the A. F. of L. leadership an intolerable bu- 
reaucracy dedicated to maintaining its own 
“vested interests.” 


ae ate 
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Two utterly contrasting aspects of the 
American character may be studied in Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s novel Heaven’s My Destination 
(Harper’s, $2.50) and in Norman Archibald’s 
war memoir Heaven High—Hell Deep: 191T- 
1918 (A. and C. Boni, $2.50). Mr. Wilder’s 
story is of a traveling textbook salesman, 
George Brush, who sees all life in moral 
terms. A Fundamentalist, a teetotaler, a non- 
smoker, a believer in the sanctity of the 
American home and the need for saving one’s 
neighbor from Hell, Mr. Brush represents 
everything that we have been taught to con- 
sider typical of the holier inhabitants of the 
Bible Belt. If George had gone to war, it 
would have been to save Christian civiliza- 
tion from the Hun. Mr. Archibald, on the 
other hand, may have thought he believed in 
the necessity of making the World Safe for 
Democracy, but he really joined the aviation 
corps for the excitement of the thing. His 
book represents an attempt to recapture the 
atmosphere of 1917, when much of young 
America welcomed the war as a release from 
school and home. If Mr. Wilder’s character 
had gone to an Eastern college he would have 
been a “Christer” and prominent in the col- 
lege Y. M. C. A.; Archibald would have been 
a fraternity man of the type that used to be 
knowu as a “slicker.” 


Ms Jo ste 


The final instalments of Douglas Free- 
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new idea of TIME as a FACTOR 
IN ECONOMICS...a new theory of 
PRODUCTION based upon the quan- 
tity and quality of TIME; upon the 
physiology of fatigue, and upon 
“tolerance”... a new theory of 
DISTRIBUTION based upon the 
EFFICIENCY OF TIME. 


THE SCIENCE OF 
ECONOMY 


BY LUDWIG KOTANY 


Written by a distinguished scholar, 
successful banker and business man, 
this book shows that the theories of the 
classical writers were based upon too 
narrow a sweep of human experience 
and upon ideas which are no longertrue. 
He offers a new theory, based upon 
economic facts, which takes into con- 
sideration the tremendous advances in 
evolution, the physical sciences, social 
history, political science—in fact nearly 
every field of human knowledge. Of 
vast interest for every serious- minded 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


In 1885, fifty years ago, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company was formed. 

There were few telephones then and service 
was slow, uncertain and limited to separate 
communities. In that year the largest number 
of telephones in any one city was 8400, in 
New York. 

New York now has 1,500,000, Chicago 
800,000, Philadelphia 350,000. 

From your own Bell telephone you may 
talk with any one of 17,000,000 other tele- 
phones in this country and most of those in 
foreign lands. Today, 93 % of all the world’s 
telephones are within reach of the Bell 
telephone in your home or office. 

This year marks also the Twentieth 
Anniversary of the opening of the first 


transcontinental line, from New York to San 
Francisco, and the Eighth Anniversary of the 
opening of transatlantic service. 

The work of improving Bell telephone com- 
munication is never ended . . . it goes on and 
on toward a constantly higher standard of 
service. Further improvements as important 
as those of the past half-century will come 
through Bell System research, manufacturing 
and unified operation. 


To make your telephone service dependable, 94 

per cent of the Bell System’s 80,000,000 miles of 
wire is now in storm-resisting, lead-covered 
cable. Sixty-five per cent of it is buried 
beneath the ground. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Prevent Diphtheria! 


“The inoculation was perfectly simple. He didn’t mind 
it a bit. This young man will never have diphtheria.” 


6) HE number of deaths from diphtheria Not all of the diphtheria tragedies are due 
dropped, on an average, about 1,000 to lack of information or to negligence on 
each year—approximately from 14,000 to the part of parents. In some cases mothers 
4,000— throughout the United States from are under the impression that their children 
1923 until 1934. In those cities and towns are in no danger of contracting this disease 
where inoculation of pre-school children is because of the devoted care given them. 
the rule and not the exception, the danger They are reluctant to have their healthy 
from diphtheria is steadily decreasing. In sede children immunized. Parents should realize 
fact there are many large communities BN that the utmost care may not protect their 
where no deaths from diphtheria have oc- /238 boys and girls from this preventable dis- 
curred over a number of years. = ease. Successful inoculation in infancy will 
Oe protect them. 
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Antitoxin, discovered years ago, was a par- 


tial victory over diphtheria. It usually ree esse Nearly two-thirds of the fatal results from 
lieved the severity of an attack of the disease diphtheria occur between the ages of six 
and helped to save many lives. With the months and six years. Those who recover 
extensive development of toxin-antitoxin from an attack may even then be left with 
or toxoid inoculations, a preventive method permanently damaged hearts. Inoculation 
for blotting out this disease has been found. is a simple matter, soon over with, and 
All children should be protected against leaves no scar. If you have children of your 


diphtheria when they have reached the age own who have not been inoculated, pro- 
of six months. Inoculation gives the great tect them at once. 


majority complete and lasting immunity 
against the disease. Whether a child lives feemetec, Metropolitan will mail, free, its booklet 
in the city or in the country, a nearby doc- pentane; | Diphtheria and Your Child.” Address 
tor can give him the inoculation. “exert Booklet Dept. 335-K. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT PS ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1935 M.L.1.CO, 
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A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


held every year at Seville, Spain, will 
begin this year on Palm Sunday, April 
14, and last — Easter imei April 21. 


[ne famous Semana Santa, or Holy Week, 


For many years “Berlin’ S one Unter den 
Linden has been shaded not by linden trees 
but by ash, chestnut and elm. Chancellor Hit- 
ler has now ordered that the interlopers be 
replaced by linden trees in time for the Olym- 
pic Games in 1966. 


The Egyptian Gainenmest has decided to 
do something on behalf of tourists in regard 
to grasping and inefficient dragomans. Last 
Autumn all guides were ordered to attend 
special classes, take examinations for licenses 
and abide by a fixed scale of compensation. 
Fees have been set at $1.50 a day in Cairo 
and at $2.50 outside the city. Dragomans are 
now under strict discipline and are liable to 
severe punishment should visitors complain 
of their conduct. 


Chile’s enormous Presidential Palace at 
Santiago, built in Spanish style in 1732, was 
acquired by mistake. The palace was intended 
for Mexico City, but the plans, which were 
drawn up in Spain, were put on the wrong 
ship and sent to Chile. The colonists there 
immediately set to work and the vast build- 
ing was almost completed before the error 
was discovered. 


The California Pacific International Expo- 
sition at San Diego will open on May 29 and 
run through Nov. 11. 

London subway rules are by far the most 
tolerant in the world. Not only may one 
smoke, but dogs are welcomed, provided 
their fare is paid. 


Early in December the Japanese Ministry of 
the Interior issued an order to the police to 
moderate their ener: of foreign tourists. 


Although the little ‘State of Vatican City 
has its own currency, the coins disappear 
from circulation almost as soon as they are 
minted, because visitors prize them as 
curios. 


Paris has many picturesque street names. 
There are, for example: Rue Git-le-Coeur 
(Street Where the Heart Lies); Rue du Chat 
Qui Peche (Street of the Fishing Cat), and 
the Rue owt l’on Cuit des Oies (Street Where 
They Cook Geese). Then there is the Street 
of the Rose Bushes, of the Lark, of the Field 


of the Lark, of the Swallow, the Swan, the 
White Peacock, the Unicorn, the Monkeys, 
and the Marmosets. It is regrettable that the 
Rue du Puits Qui Parle (Street of the Talk. 
ing Well) has been altered by the prosaic. 
minded Aldermen to the — du Puits. 

A French Colonial Seewen was recently 
opened in Paris. It is housed in the adminis- 
tration building of the French Colonial Ex- 
position of 1931 and includes the most im- 
portant exhibits of a — fair. 


In the House of Cucntenta on Feb. 19, 1929, 
cries of “pronounce it” greeted the attempts 
of Sir Robert Thomas to obtain the services 
of a Welsh-speaking postmaster for the vil- 
lage of (deep breath, please!) Llanfair- 
pwligyngwyllgogerychwyrndrobwillllandysiliog- 
ogogoch. 


Elaborate preparations are being made for 
the Royal Silver Jubilee celebration in Eng- 
land, which will begin in May. A “Pageant 
of England” will be held at Langley Park, 
near Slough, from May 28 to June 11, and 
6,000 performers have already been enlisted. 
This will be the largest single pageant of 
the jubilee. 


The honor of having the best coordinated 
transportation system in the world belongs to 
the Union of South Africa, whose Minister of 
Railways operates the railroads, interurbans, 
buses, coastal steamers and planes of the Do- 
minion. The airways, only recently taken over 
by the government, now link the principal 
cities and connect with Europe via the Im- 
perial Airways and will be greatly extended. 
Plane and railway fares are the same and 
tickets are re. 


In an effort to stout more tourists Tur- © 
key is removing a number of handicaps on 
the visits of cruise ships. Port dues have been 
lowered and anchorage, pilot, buoy and tug 


dues are to be abolished. 
* * 
The following is a partial list of cruises 
during March: 
WEST INDIES 
Mar. 8—Lafayette (French), 18 days. 
Mar. 9—Reliance (Hamburg-American-North Ger- 
man Lloyd), 19 days. 
Mar. 12—Volendam (Holland-America), 9 days. 
Mar. 16—Columbia (Panama Pacific), 11 days. 
Mar. 19—Britannic (Cunard-White Star), 18 days. 
Mar. 23—Volendam (Holland-America), 9 days. 
Mar. 29—Lafayette (French), 18 days. 
Mar. 30—Rotterdam (Holland-America), 12 days. 
Carinthia (Cunard-White Star), 6 days. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


Mar. 9—Aquitania (Cunard-White Star), 35 days. 
Mar. 27—Saturnia (Italian), 42 days. 





The Great White Throne — Zion National Park 


N Southern Utah there’s a region so colorful, so 
majestic and so inspiring, it might well be called 
the Wonderland of America. . ven world travelers 

thrill to its beauty and magnitude. Q} Zion National 
Park is part of this amazing ae ce and 
Grand Canyons complete it. Via ‘Union Pacific you 
can see all three on one low-cost fare! Q All other 
vacation costs are down, too—which means that 
1935 western vacations will fit into most any budget. 
GQ, Union Pacific also provides exceptional service to 
Colorado, Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks, 
Western D ude Ranches, California and the Pacific 
Northwest —and Alaska is not far away. Q| All 
Union Pacific through trains to the West will be 
completely air-conditioned —cool, clean and com- 
fortable. Mail coupon for vacation information. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Ww. Basinger, Passenger Trafhe Manager 


ee 141, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


I Please send me information about 





OVERSEER MADE IT FIRST 


and even in the early days of the nation 


this excellent Rye was shipped to England 


ae 


IN THE DAYS after George 


Washington finished 


country, and became once more a 


serving his 


Virginia gentleman who made his 

home and entertained his guests 
at Mount Vernon, experiments with agriculture 
occupied much of his time. 

He tried many crops on what he called the 
Dogue Creek Farm, and found its soil was especially 
favorable to the growth of rye. 

Then his overseer, a Scot by the name of Ander- 
son came to him with an idea. Since every gentle- 
man in those days needed a stock of good whiskey, 
why not set up a distillery at Mount Vernon, and 
make use of the grain which the land produced? 

And so, in due time, guests and travelers who 
chanced that way enjoyed the hospitality of a whis- 
key wondrously smooth and memorable. 

The owner of Mount Vernon was a shrewd 
business man and sought a market for his surplus, 


selling it not only in the neighboring states, but 
even in England. 

From that day to this, Mount Vernon has been 
one of the few American whiskies enjoying Euro- 
pean fame. 

The Mount Vernon distillery, almost a hundred 
years ago, was moved to Baltimore, but the formula 
and the fine quality of the rye were scrupulously 
n aintained, 

Few whiskies in the world have a more 
distinguished lineage. Few can provide the suave 
pleasure and lingering delight which await you in 
Mount Vernon today. 


MOUNT VERNON 
Bottled in Bong: Whiskey 


gy 


THIS FMBLEM ben y PROTECTS You 


© 1925, The American Medic inal Sot rits Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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LITERACY 


Showing the amazing advance in education in 
U.S. S. R. Each figure represents 1/10 the population 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
THE PROGRESS IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 


Do it this year . . . travel and study 
in the Soviet Union. Registration is now 
open for Moscow University summer 
sessions at special educational rates. 
Travel costs are low: Basic, daily all- 
inclusive travel rates are $15 First 
Class, $8 Tourist Class, $5 Third Class 


. . . Join a special group or go it alone. 


TRAVEL AGENTS 
HAVE ALL INFORMATION 


"snd map? INTOURIST, INC. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Company of 
the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., New York 


mK 
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Colorful Peoples... 
Strange Customs! 


In a hundred cities and villages ...on lovely 
mountain lakes...in temples older than 
Egypt’s...here you'll find adventure in off- 
the-beaten-path MEXICO. 


SEE MEXICO IN COMFORT. Delightful country 
inns and a great ‘National rail system, enable you to 
enjoy Lake Pdtzcuaro, Uruapan, Lake Chapala, Oaxaca 
and Guanajuato in comfort. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or write for 


free informative folder. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


Alamo Natl. Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


Acie MEXICO 


HE visitor to South Africa feels the 

mighty spirit of Cecil Rhodes as he 
realizes the development of The Empire 
Builder’s dreams. 


In a comparatively brief span of years a 
sparse and undeveloped land has become a 
prosperous country, with stately cities and 
thriving industries. Tedious trails and 
plodding ox-wagons have given way to far- 
flung modern railroads, motor highways 
and air-lines, making accessible the coun- 
try’s many wondrous sights. 


South Africa’s varied attractions may be 
enjoyed by the visitor in a sunny, stimu- 
lating climate. The hotels are comfortable 
and the country’s hospitality charming. 


Come to 


For full information address 


Thos. Cook & ‘Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y., or any of 
their branch offices; or any of the other 
leading tourist and travelagencies through- 
out the world. 
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S67 HOTEL - RESORT NY 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGH1 PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Golden Book 
Magazine, Harpers Magazine, Nature Magazine, 
Review of Reviews-World’s Work and Scribner’s Magazine 
For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-10-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 BeaconSt., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


eae: | ee 


SWEDEN! 


LAND OF os NIGHTS 


NATURE HAS SMILED ON SWEDEN 


The friendly arm of the Gulf*Stream and the 
glorious sunlit nights moderate the northern 
climate. The two Gulf Stream pockets, the 
Cattegat and the Skagerack—nature’s heat- 
ing plants—= blend their added warmth into 
Sweden's blisterless summer sunshine. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm oramong the 
charming inland routes of Sweden. See its 
romantic castles and picturesque customs in 
a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in Swed- 
ish American liners does not end with the 
crossing. Each day in Sweden assures the same 
treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 


Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights’’ 


with com eg travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all Scandinavian countrits—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTHAVENUE Dept. U NEW YORK 


This 
Summer 


parle Pe THE WORLD 


astowas $4 
100 DAYS... :475 to $599 


% Cross the Pacific on fasf, modern General ships! 
Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 


$198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215. 
SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT WG 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portland, Oregon 


TRAVEL 


a ha We 8 7, 


DONT LET THE CAMERA 
SROW AT TO YOU -—— 


SEE VV YOURSELF AT 
REDUCED. PRICES 


TRAVEL | 


. 


INCLUDE IN YOUR TOUR SUCH HIGH 
SPOTS AS Lugano-Locarno, Lucerne and 
its Lake District, Zurich, Loetschberg, 
Bernese Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, 
Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreux, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, and Geneva. Ask for Booklet O01. 


SUMMER TOURS AND CRUISES 
Mediterranean, North Cape, Europe, E U R ° gr E 
Mexico, The Orient. Art Tours. Our eleventh season of all-expense conducted and in- 
dependent tours will maintain our high standard of 


ae ip SS hotels and service with small select groups. Moderate 
\G—[RZB SSS prices for Tourist and Cabin Class tours. Booklet‘*W’’ 


Bureau of University Travel C ARLETON TOURS, 522 5th 522 Sth Ave.JLY. 


4 Boyd Street, Newton, | Massachusetts __ 
Remember — small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
MYRTLE BEACH S. C. 
OCEAN- FOREST COUNTRY CLUB 


Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


One of the country’s best Golf Courses with 
Grass Greens and Tees. Cuisine unexcelled. 


WASHINGTON D. C. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION APPLY TO 
YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE TO 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











SAVE TIME SIGHTS pone 


VA Tr nt 


WILL ARD HOTE Ly 


WASHINGTON D.¢ 
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ROUND 
THE 


WORLD 


See 21 thrilling ports in 14 different 
countries! Sail on one of the luxurious 
President Liners that leave every two 
weeks from New York and California. 
Go round in as little as 104 days. Or 
take up to two full years, planning 
stopovers and sidetrips anywhere,and 
continuing on the next ora later Pres- 
ident Liner. First Class fares are as low 
as $854 for this 26,000-mile cruise. 


See your travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


and other principal cities 


Where-To-Woblankets U.S.income tax payers 


FLORIDA'S 


Famous Winter Train 
ORANGE BLOSSOM 
SPECIAL 


Completely AIR-CONDITIONED 


Daily service between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond—and Florida resorts. Connecting 
service to and from Boston, NewEngland, 
Canada, New York State, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio points. Clean, quiet, restful. All- 
Pullman—no extra fare. Leave New York, 
Penna. Sta. daily 12:35 p.m. Leave Wash- 
ington 5:20 p.m. 3 other air- -conditioned 
trains to Florida, the Carolinas an 
Georgia daily. S. B. Murdock, G. P. A., 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


SEABOCAR AIR LINE 


RAILWAY | Where 


NEW ZEALAND. 


See Australia’s brilliant Vic- 

toria and Melbourne Centen- 
ary...six months’ festival of 
sport and pageantry. Goon 

the Canadian Australasian 
liners, Aorangi or Niagara. >¥ 
Ball-louvre ventilation: | 
First,Cabin, Third Class. ; 
From Vancouver and Vic- | 
toria to Honolulu, Suva 
Auckland, and Sydney 
Connect at Honolulu from | __ 
California ports. New low Qy 
fares. Ask about all- | 
expense tours. Details { 
from YOUR OWN TRAVEL g 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific. ge 


CANADIAN — 
es LINE 


be a 


Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 aie. pot 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 


MAS TO 
=By Motor or Train, Finest Ships and 


Hotels—All Expenses—40 to 65 days 
—8 to 10 Countries $595 to $795—Tourist and Cabin. 


AMERICA California, Can. Rockies, Yellow- 


stone, Zion Park, Grand Canyon, 
Pan. Canal— 29 days $350. First Class. Write. 


ROY Z. THOMAS, A.M., Ph.D., Rock Hill, S. C. 


When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 


eo a ee 
NORWAY 
CRUISE 


54 Days... $540. up 


including all expense aship 
and ashore visiting 


25 Cities, 12 Countries 
on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 


VOLENDAM 
rr. JULY 3 


New York 
Full details from your local agents 


Sinbad 3 


d| HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 


29 B’way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


-To-Go is concluded on the next page 





Air-Conditioned 


TRAINS 


Cool, Clean, Quiet, Comfortable 
to 
@ Yellowstone 
@ Alaska 
® California 
@ Rainier 
© Dude Ranches 
@ Pacific Northwest 


Seattle, Portland, Tacoma 
Spokane, British Columbia 


@ Escorted Tours 


National Parks, Colorado 
Rockies, Alaska, California 


If you would like Western vaca- 
tion suggestions and literature, 
without obligation, just paste 
the coupon on a post card and 
mail it, or write us a letter. 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


Completely Air-Conditioned 
for Summer Travel 


B E.E. Nelson, 732 Northemm 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul,Minn. @ 


| am interested in a trip to 
: and wish to include..........-scsssscecceree | 
: IN iiss cctigee entice tae anes a 


. Address. 
SOuneuGeueeeeheeeeee 
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pWHERE-TO- Sey = 


HOTEL: RE ORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 


ROUND THE WORLD 


21 ports..14 coun- 
tries..26,000 miles 
See your travel agent, or 


DOLLAR 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


HOLY LAND — EUROPE 


Creat Christian Cruise 
Superb Experienced Leaders 


64 to 78 days From $645 
WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. 


FALT BOOT (folding kayak) TRIPS 
on German Rivers, combined with hiking 
and sightseeing. Prospectus from Prof. 
J.C. Bradley, Cornell U., Ithaca, New York 


Tourist Class 





The Where-To-Go system influences the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
Always advertise as widely as you are able. 


CONCLUDED 


TRAVEL 





SEE A EUROPE 
which tourists 
haven't discovered ! | 


TAKE YOUR CAR 


We will deliver your car to you in| 
Europe and bring it back for $120 
round trip. You’ll save bus, R. R. fares, | 
tips, baggage handling, and have a trip 
which the average tourist could not even 
dream about. With two or more people it 
costs less to take acar. No bother or red 
tape. We have the papers prepared for you. 
Detailed road maps and hotel information 
free. 
kes> Also complete auto trips, including 
transportation, hotels, food, gaso- 
line, oil — everything at a flat price. New 
way to see Europe on a small budget. 
Bas Passengers. #150 round trip to May 
15th. $170 May 15th to July 15th. 
Wonderful accommodations between New 
York, Havre, Southampton, Antwerp. 


Ask for folders! 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


Metropolitan Bldg. 





17 Battery Place New York) 
(A MRM NOE AM Ns RRS 
EUROPE- g289. Spring, 26 days, 4 countries | 


35 days Mediterranean $349. | 
| Ask for ‘‘Travel.’’. Summer Booklet ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS; Inc. 


248A WasnIncton STREFT Boston, Mass. 


|Where-To-Go for for Apr. closes Feb. 25 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
All Expense Vacation $975 
VISITING FOUR COUNTRIES ® 

Cruises and Steamship Tickets All Lines. Booklet E 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Al 
EU ROPE $2 9 ie Send ee 
Most outstanding Travel Values 


Metropolitan Travel Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





“LISTED if TESTED” 


For 28 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 
featured in 8 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 93.8 per cent of our space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period 


Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
season, hence two slogans — ‘‘ WHERE-TO-GO 
IS LISTED IF TESTED’’ and ‘‘SMALL Copy 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO.”’ It will ‘‘pull."’ 
Experts seeking ‘‘results’’ will test and list 
our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
advice. Compare! We invite the acid test 


The American Year Book 
1934 Edition 
Ready March 1 


A COMPREHENSIVE RECORD of sig- 


nificant events in Economics and Business, 


Government, Politics, Religion, 
Engineering, Chemistry and _ Physics, 
Biological Sciences, Medical Sciences, 
Philosophical and Social Sciences, Litera- 
ture, the Arts, Music, Drama, Education. 
A Reference Manual relating and inter- 
preting events in America together with 
an appraisal of foreign developments 
bearing on American affairs. 


Labor, 


The American Year Book is sponsored by 
representatives of 45 National Learned 
Societies who comprise its advisory board. 


SPECIAL COMBINED OFFER: 
One copy each 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 19383 and 1934 editions 
(uniform binding), $29.00 for the complete 
set in United States and Canada. Other 
countries, $31.00. 


1934 EDITION TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PART ONE: HISTORICAL 


1. American Political His- 
tory. 

2. International Relations 
Affecting the United 
States. 


PART TWO: AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


. The National Govern- 
ment. 

4, State Government. 

5. Municipal Government. 

i Territories and 
Spheres of Influence. 


PART THREE: GOVERN- 
MENTAL FUNCTIONS 


. Public Finance’ and 
Taxation. 

. Public Resources and 
Utilities. 

. Defense and Armament. 


PART FOUR: ECONOM- 
ICS AND BUSINESS 

10. Business and Finance. 

11. Agriculture and Allied 
Industries. 

12. Mineral Industries. 

138. Manufactures and 
Transportation, 


Over 900 pages, 5” x 


PART FIVE: SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS AND 
AIMS 


. Immigration and Pop- 
ulation, 

5. Social Problems and 
Conditions. 

3. Labor and Labor Leg- 
islation. 

. Religion and Religious 
Organizations. 


PART SIX: SCIENCE— 
PRINCIPLES AND AP- 
PLICATION 


18. Mathematics and As- 
tronomy. 

19. Engineering and Con- 
struction 

20. Geophysical Sciences. 

21. Chemistry and Physics. 

22. Biological Sciences, 

23. Medical Sciences. 

24. Philosophical and So- 
cial Sciences. 


PART oan ES: THE HU- 
MANITIE 

25. asic and Lan- 
guage. 

26. The Arts. 

27. Education, 

8”; fully indexed and 


cloth bound. $7.50 in United States and Canada; 


other countries, $8.00. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


Published Under the Auspices of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY—TIMES SQUARE—NEW YORK 
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Continued from Page VII 


man’s four-volume biography of Robert E. 
Lee (Scribrer’s, $3.50 per volume) reached 
the public during the past month. Of para- 
mount interest is General Lee’s exemplary be- 
havior after the Civil War was over. Offered 
a $10,000-a-year job to supervise the agen- 
cies of a life insurance company, he turned 
it down to accept a $1,500-a-year post as 
president of Washington College in Lexing- 
ton, Va. Mr. Freeman has, by general con- 
sensus, done the definitive biography of Lee; 
all who seek to do original work on the Con- 
federate leader in the future will be reduced 
to gleaning for the most meager of straws. 
American history in pre-Colombian times 
is the theme of J. Leslie Mitchell’s Conquest 
of the Maya (Dutton, $3.75). Mr. Mitchell, 
who is a novelist and soldier as well as an 
archaeologist, subscribes to the “diffusionist” 
theory of the origin of early American cul- 
tures. He tries to show that Maya art and 
architecture recently uncovered in Yucatan 
abound in motifs that could have come only 
from Asiatic India or Indo-China, and that 
the Maya astronomy and mathematics, which 
were highly developed, were also Asiatic in 
origin. One question keeps intruding upon the 
skeptical reader’s mind: How could culture- 


bearing Chinese or Polynesians have crossed | 


the Pacific from Hawaii to California or from 
Easter Island to Chile (Mr. Mitchell assumes 
that they did do something like this) in the 
frail boats of their time? Philip Ainsworth 
Means and other authorities on the early An- 
dean and Central American civilizations are 
dubious of Mr. Mitchell’s theory. They pre- 
fer to believe that the Maya, Inca and Aztec 
civilizations developed from purely American 
origins long after early man had crossed into 
America by way of the Bering Strait region. 

Other books bearing on countries to the 
south of the United States are Ricardo Guir- 
alde’s Don Segundo Sombra: Shadows on 
the Pampas, translated by Harriet de Onis 
(Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50), and Larry Bar- 
retto’s Bright Mexico (Farrar and Rhine- 
hart, $2). Don Segundo Sombra has been 
called, by Waldo Frank, “an Argentinian 
‘Huckleberry Finn.’’’ Following as it does the 
adventures of a boy among the gauchos, or 
cowboys, of the Argentine pampas, it brings 
to us a world that.is something like our own 
earlier West. Mr. Barretto’s book is the rec- 
ord of a three-week visit to Mexico; al- 
though it is unavoidably superficial, it has 
the charm of all uncontaminated first im- 
pressions. 


CURRENT HISTORY will order for readers any 
title mentioned in "The World in Books." 








ALL EXPENSE 


GRACE 


CRUISES TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By SAM Francisco 
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CHILE 


SANTIAG 


D 
39 DAYS! 10,500 MILES! 


FROM $600 ON THE LUXURIOUS 
NEW “SANTA LUCIA“ 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK * 
APRIL 13, MAY 25 AND JULY 6 


Modern marine luxury according to GRACE: all 
outside rooms with private fresh water baths; 
largest outdoor tiled swimming pool on any 
American ship; top-deck dining room, open to 
the sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon. 


ALSO WEEKLY CRUISES 
Every week a “‘Santa’”’ Cruise sails from New 
York.% Ask your travel agent for the new 
GRACE folder describing the 12 South American 
Cruises ranging from 17 to 39 Days and costing 
as little as $175. 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sq., New York, 
Boston, Washington, D.C., Chi- 
cago, 2 Pine St., San Francisco, 
gi Los Angeles, Seattle. 
J * New GRACE “Santas” to or 
3 Y rom CALIFORNIA connect at 
Panama Canal. 
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Bargain Offers 


DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, WITH 130 FULL- 
page Gustave Dore illustrations. The famous 
Henry F. Cary translation, which is considered 
“an English classic,’ with complete notes. 652 
pages printed in large, clear type ($10.00) ..$2.98 
“The one work in all literature -which achieves 
perfection.’’—The Story of the World’s Literature. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 
Illustrated with over 250 photographic plates. 
Size 7%x10 inches. New and revised edition. 
1935. (Former edition sold at $15.00.)....$2.98 
Above books postpaid at these prices. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Established 1884. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mgr. 


By John F. Kane. 


Rare, First & De Luxe 


First EDITIONS, FINE PRESS BOOKS. CATA- 
logues issued. Philip Duschnes, 507 Fifth 
Avenue. 


OVERNMENT DOCUMENTS, INCLUDING 
Early Congresses. Lists to Libraries on request. 
Richard S. Wormser, 22 West 48th St., N. Y. C. 


100 COLLECTED AUTHORS LISTED IN THIR- 
teenth Catalogue. Benjamin Hauser, 17 
East 45th. 


Out of Print 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT, (NEARLY). WE 
specialize and are successful in finding prompt- 
ly or eventually through our unrelenting search, 
the “OUT-OF-PRINT,” and ‘“HARD-TO-FIND” 
books which you particularly desire. Please write 
us stating “WANTS.” No Obligation. THE 
SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS, Station H, Box 66, 
New York City. 


FORMER LIBRARIAN SPECIALIZES COM- 

pleting libraries, also procuring out-of-print 

books; Rosen, 410 Riverside Drive, 
city. 


reasonable. 


Scientific Books. 


HE HIGHLIGHTS OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 
Twelve books with reading outlines 
on the Natural Sciences. 
For further information write 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
466 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


AGAZINES FOR SALE—CHEMICAL, 
eal. Scientific back copies. B. Login & Son, 
Inc., 20 Bast Zist, N. Y. C. 


Code Books 


ELEGRAPH CODES AND FOREIGN TRADE 
directories. New Japan, 1935, just received. 
Central Code Bureau, 76 Broad, New York. 


Literature of Other Nations 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FRENCH BOOKs. 
Complete selection of all textbooks and juve- 
niles. Special discounts to colleges. 

LIBRAIRIE DE FRANCE, 
In the MAISON FRANCAISE, 
610 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. CIrele 77-2150, 

LI®RAIRIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE FRANCE 

(French book store), 14 West 48th St., New 
York. Everything in French books and magazines. 
Catalog monthly. We supply Universities, Libra- 
ries, Schools at wholesale price. 


WEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DANISH BOOKs, 

music and cards. Books in English by Scandi- 
se authors. Catalogues free. Bonnier’s, 561 
3d Av. 


Books ABOUT RUSSIA, PRE-WAR AND 
SOVIET PUBLICATIONS in ENGLISH AND 
RUSSIAN. Rosen, 410 Riverside Drive, City. 


INNISH BOOK CONCERN—FINNISH BOOKS. 
Music, translations to English. 23 East 125th. 
OH EADQUARTERS FOR FRENCH LITERA- 

ture, “THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 West 
96th St., New York. Riverside 9-3732. Quotations 
on any French books cheerfully given. 


ATIN AMERICANA—FOREIGN AND INTER- 
national Book Company, 110 East 42d, N. Y. C. 


Books Wanted 


EWISH BOOKS—ANY LANGUAGE. JEWISH 


Library Service, 40 Canal St.,N. Y.C. DRy- 
dock 4-8123. 


LARGE AND SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS 

bought. Careful estimates given. Fair prices 

paid. Altree Bookshop, 114 University Place, 
N. Y. C. GRamercy 7-1569. Open evenings. 


ASTOR BOOKSHOP, 63 FOURTH AV., NEW 

York City. Will pay fair prices for standard 

sets and good miscellaneous books. Phone GRam- 
ercy 5-90387. 


Bookbinding 


ATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, LI- 
_ brary, artistic bookbindings, request illustrated 
literature. Eggeling, 55 East 11th St. STuy- 
vesant 99-3088. 


ONRAD BAILER, 250 THIRD AVENUE. COM- 


mercial-private library work. Leather, cloth 
binding. GRamercy 5-2674. 


Prints & Etchings 


LD FLOWER PRINTS. COLLEGE, TOWN 
and city views. Currier & Ives Old Print Ex- 
change, 11 East 48th. 





Recorded Music 


ISIC LOVERS. 

100,000 of the finest records in the world on 
ale at 50e and 7dc per record (value $1.50 and 
”). The Symphonies, Chamber Music, Operas, 
&e. of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS, MO- 
ZART, WAGNER, &c. MAIL ORDERS. CATA- 
LOGUE. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc., 18 
East 48th St., New York City. 


Educational 


TEXTBOOKS AND LAW BOOKS. 
Used and new. Discounts up to 40%. 
Dictionaries, Reviews, Translations. 
SCHIFFER, 
25 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Everything for the Student. 


[seo TEXTBOOKS 
and new at discounts up to 50%. 
Also all dictionaries, review books 
and translations. 
Over a million books in stock for 
all Colleges: and Schools. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC., 
Founded 1874. 
105 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


General Items 


OSTCARDS AND OTHER REPRODUCTIONS 
of old and modern masters. Send for list. 
Greenwald, 681 Lexington Av., New York. 


Specialists 


OSICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 

from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and self-development; booklet on re- 
quest. Society of Rosicrucians, Ine., 420 City 
Hall Station, New York. 


STROLOGICAL, OCCULT, NUMEROLOGY AND 

other books on strange subjects; write for Cat- 
alogue 031; free reading room; expert in charge; 
special catalogues; Masonic books, Eastern Star 
supplies, fraternal jewelry. novelties. Macoy Pub- 
lishing Co., 35 West 32d St., New York. 


CCULTISM — MYSTICISM — ASTROLOGY— 
Orientalia, Gateway, 30 East 60th, New York. 


HE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET ELSEWHERE— 

Members have access to a large and growing 
collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print and curious 
books; limited, privately printed editions and un- 
abridged translations; give age and occupation 
when writing for particulars and lists. Esoterika 
Biblion, 15 East 45th St., New York. 


P. BLAVATSKY—SEND FOR LIST OF ARTI- 
* cles in pamphlet form, 5 cents apiece. Address 
The Theosophical Movement, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


Bice EST 


Press Clippings 


AND BEST CLIPPING BUREAU, 

over 8,000 daily and weekly papers covering 
entire United States-Canada, besides a big line of 
magazines. Write or phone your requirements 
and you will receive a courteous reply, stating 
what we can do and the charges. therefor. 
Romeike, 220 West 19th, New York. CHelsea 
83-8860. 


Professional Services 


MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, PLAYS, REVISED; 


efficient; moderate rates. FOHS, 777 River- 


side Drive, New York City. 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING, 
revision; efficient, inexpensive. Margaret 
Wormser, 952 Broadway. ALgonquin 4-1772. 


DETAILED ATTENTION. 
edited. Inexpensive. Ruth 
BEekman 3-6120. 


ANUSCRIPTS, 
Neatly typed, 
Toffler, 132 Nassau. 


RANSLATIONS, ALL SUBJECTS ; REASON- 


able rates. World Translation Service, 1,451 
Broadway. WlIsconsin 7-5540. 


CCURATE TYPING — STENOGRAPHY, LOW 

rates, wide experience, manuscripts prepared. 
Ida Gilson, 108 La Salle St., N. ¥. C. MOnu- 
ment 2-1037. 


Stamps 


BETTER-GRADE STAMP BARGAIN. 


The old Kingdom of Sardinia issued its last 
postage stamps 75 years ago. These classics 
beautifully embossed, are now so scarce. that 
many collectors have never seen any. We were 
fortunate to secure a few at a London Auction 
and offer two different superb copies, together 
with the highest values ever issued by Brazil 
Numbers 278, 500 reis, and 299, 10,000 reis. Total 
catalogue value of these four stamps, $1.13. We 
will send all for only_19c to approval applicants. 
GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY, 268 4th Av., Dept. 
56, New York, N. Y. 


U PRICE LIST (1935 EDITION). SEND 38C 


ee stamp. Dietz, 135 West 42d. 


INE STOCK U. S. STAMPS. LIST FREE. 
Weber, 131-01C 229th, Springfield Gardens,N.Y. 


Coins 


MERICAN COINS—STAMPS BOUGHT - SOLD. 
Large selection. Stack’s, 690 Sixth Av. (22d). 


RT TRADING, BUYS AND SELLS RARE 
coins. 1 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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